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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO JOHN JAY. 
Pari, July 11, 1780, 
Dean Sin, 

I ax become very uneasy, lest you should have ed 
some channel for the conveyance of your letters to me, which 
is unfaithful. I have none from you of later date than No- 
vember the 25th, 1788, and, of consequence, no acknowledge- 
ment of the receipt of any of mine since that of August the 
11th, 1788. Since that period, I have written to bad of the 
following dates :—1'788, August the 20th, September the 3d, 
Sth, 24th, November the 14th, 19th, 29th ; 1789, January 
the 11th, 14th, 21st, February the 4th, March the Ist, 12th, 
14th, 15th, May the 9th, 11th, 12th, June the 17th, 24th, 
29th. I know, through another person, that you have re- 
ceived mine of November the 29th, and that you have written 
an answer; but I have never received the answer, and it is 
this which suggests to me the fear of some general source of 
miscarriage. 

The capture of three French merchant ships by tne Alge- 
tines, under different pretexts, has produced great sensation in 
the seaports of this country, and some in its government. ‘The’ 
have ordered some frigates to be armed at Toulon to punisl 
them. There is a possibility that this circumstance, if not too 
soon set to rights by the Algerines, may furnish occasion to the 
States General, when they Shall have leisure to attend to mat- 
ters of this kind, to disavow any future tributary treaty with 
them. ‘These pitates respect stil less their treat. with Spain, 
and treat the Spaniards with an insolence greater than way 
usual before the treaty. 

The ecarcity of bread begins to lessen in the southern parts 
of France, where the harvest has commenced. Here it is 
still threatening, because we have yet three weeks to the begin. 
ning of harvest, and I think there has not been three days’ 

VoL, It. B 
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rovision beforehand in Paris for two or three weeks past. 
fonsieur de Hitrabean, whe is very Hostile to Mr. Neckar, 
wished to find a ground for censuring him, in a ition to 
have a great quantity of flour furnished from the United 
States, which he supposed me to have made to Mr. Neckar, 
and to have been refused by him; and he asked time of the 
States General to furnish proofs. The Marquis dela Fayette 
immediately gave me notice of this matter, and I wrote him a 
letter to disavow having ever made any such proposition to 
Mr. Neckar, which I desired him to communicate to the 
States. I waited immediately on Mr. Neckar and Monsieur 
de Montmorin, satisfied them that what had been suggested 
was absolutely without foundation from me; and, indeed. they 
had not needed this testimony. I gave them copies of m 
letter to the Marquis de la Payette which was afterwards 
printed. ‘The Marquis, on the receipt of my letter, shewed it 
fo Mirabeau, who turned then to a paper from which he had 
drawn his information, and found he had totally mistaken it. 
He promised immediately that he would himself declare his 
error to the States General, and read to them my letter, which 
he did. I state this matter to you, though of little conse. 
ence in itself, because it might go to you misstated in the 
En lish papers. 

‘Our au) ples to the Atlantic ports of France, during the 
months of March, April, and May, were only twelve thousand 
two hundred and twenty quintals, thirty-three pounds of flour, 
and forty-four thousand one hundred and fifteen quistals, forty 
‘pounds of wheat, in twenty-one vessels. 

My letter of the 29th of June, brought down the proceedings 
of the States and government to the re-union of the orders, 
which took place on the 27th. Within the Assembly, matters 
went on well: but it was soon observed that troops, and par- 
ticularly the foreign troops, were on their march towards Paris 
from various quarters, and that this was against the opinion of 
Mr. Neckar. The king was probably advised to this, under pre- 
text of preserving peace in Paris and Versailles, and saw 
nothing else in the measure. That his advisers are supposed 
to have had in view, when he should be secured and inspirited 
‘by the presence of the troops, to take advantage of some fa- 
vourable moment, and surprise him into an act of authority 
for establishing the declaration of the 23d of June, and per. 
haps dispersing the States General, is probable. The Marshal 
de Brog iio was appointed to command all the troops within the 
Isle of France,—a high Ay aristocrat, cool, and capable of 
every thing. Some the French guards were soon arrested 
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under other pretexts, but, in reality, on account of their 
dispositions in favour of the national cause. The people 
of Paris foreed the prison, released them, and sent a depu- 
tation to the States-General, to solicit a pardon. The States, 
by a most moderate and d' prudent arrele, recommended these 
Brisoners to the King, and pence to the people of Paris. aAd- 
lresses came in to them from several of the great cities, express- 
ing sincere allegiance to the King, but a determined resolution 
to support the States-General. On the 8th of July, they 
voted an address to the King, to remove the troops. This 
iece of masculine eloquence,® written by Monsicur de Mira. 
eau, is worth attention, on sccount of the bold matter it ex- 
presses and discovers through the whole. The King refused to 
Temove the troops, and said they might remove themselves, if 
they pleased, to Noyons or Soissons. They proceeded to fix 
the order im which they will take up the several branches of 
their future constitution, from which it appears, they mcan to 
build it from the bottom, confining themselves to nothing in 
their ancient form, but a King. A declaration of rights, 
which forms the first chapter of their work, was then propo: 
by the Marquis de la Fayette. This was on the 11th. In the 
mean time, troops to the number of about 25,000 or 30,000, 
had arrived, and were posted in and between Paris and Ver- 
sailles. The bridges and passes were guarded. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the Count de la Luzerne was sent to 
notify Mr. Neckar of his dismission, and to enjoin him to 
retire instantly, without saying a word af it to any body. He 
went home, dined, proposed to his wife a visit to a friend, but 
went, in fact, to his country-house at St. Ouen, and, at mid- 
night, set out from thence, as is supposed, for Brussels, This 
was not known till the next day, when the whole ministry was 
changed, except Villedeuil, of the domestic department, and 
Barentin, Garde des Sceaux. These changes were as follows: 
The Baron de Breteuil, President of the Council of Finance, 
and de la Galaisiere, ler-general, in the room of Mr, 
Neckar; the Marshal de Broglio, Minister of War, and Fou. 
lon under him, in the room of Puy-Segur; Monsieur de la 
Vauguyon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, instead of Monsieur 
de Montmorin; de la Porte, Minister of Marine, in place of 
the Count de la Luzerne; St. Priest wes also removed from 
the Council. Is is to re cherie that omens -_ Puy- 
8 had been st: aristocratical party in Council ; 
but they were not eouridered as equal to bear their shares in 


* See it in the paper allel Fost du Jour, No. 33, 
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the work now to be done. For this change, however sudden 
it may have been in the mind of the King, was, in that of his 
adviners, only one chapter of a great plan, of which the bring- 
ing together the foreign troops had been the first. He was 
now completely in’ the hands of men, the principal amon, 

whom had been noted through their lives for the Turkish 
despotism of their characters, and who were associated about 
the King, as proper instruments for what was to be executed. 
The news of this change began to be known in Paris about 
one or two o’clack. In the afternoon, a body of about one 
hundred German cavalry were advanced and drawn up in the 
Place Louis XV., and about two hundred Swiss posted at a 
Tittle distance in their rear. This drew the people to that 
spot, who naturally formed themselves in front of the troops, 
at first merely to look at them ; but as their numbers increased 
their indignation arose ; they retired a few steps, posted them- 
selves on and behind large piles of loose stone, collected in that 
place for a bridge adjacent to it, and attacked the horse with 
stones, ‘The horse charged, but the advantageous position of 
the people and the showers of stones obli them to retire, 
and even to quit the field altogether, leaving one of their num~ 
ber on the ground. The Swiss in their rear were observed 
never to stir. This was the signal for universal insurrection ; 
and this body of cavalry, to avoid being massacred, retired 
towards Versailles. The people now armed themselves with such 
weapons as they could in armourers’ shops and private 
houses, and with bludgeons, and were roaming all night through 
all parts of the city, without any decided practicable object. 
The next day the nue pressed a Babe King to send away the 
troops, to permit the bourgeoise of Paris to arm for the preser- 
vation of order in the city, and offered to send a dephtation 
from their body to tranquillize them. He refused all their 
Propositions, A committee of magistrates and electors of the 
city were appointed by their ies to take upon them its 
government. The mob, now openly joined by the French 
guards, forced the prison of St. Lazare, released all the pri- 
soners, and took a great store of corn, which they carried tothe 
corn-market. Here they got some arms, and the French 
guards began to form and train them. The committee deter- 
mined to raise forty-eight thousand beurgeoise, or rather to 
restrain their numbers to forty-eight thousand. On the 14th 
they sent one of their members (Monsieur de Corny, whom 
we knew in America) to the des Invalides, to ask arms 
for their garde bourgecise. He was followed by, or he found 
there, a great mob. The Governor of the Invalides came 
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out, and represented the impossibility of his delivering arms, 
without the orders of those from hom he received? them. 
De Corny advised the people then to retire, and retired 
himself; “and the people took possession of the arms, It 
was remarkable, that not only the Invalides themselves made 
no opposition, but that a body of five thousand foreign troops, 
encamped within four hundred yards, never stirred. Mon- 
sieur de Corny and five others were then sent to ask arms of 
Monsieur de Launai, Governor of the Bastile. They found 
a great collection of people already before the place, and they 
immediately planted a flag of truce, which was anewered by 
a like flag hosted on the parapet. ‘The deputation prevailed 
on the people to fall back a little, advanced themselves to make 
their demand of the Governor, and in that instant a dischat 
from the Bastile killed four people of those nearest to tl 
deputies, The deputies retired: the people rushed against 
the place, and almost in an instant were in possession of a for- 
tification, defended by one hundred men, of infinite strength, 
which in other times had stood several regular sieges, and had 
never been taken. How they got in, has as yet been impos- 
sible to discover. Those who pretend to have been of the party 
tell so many different stories, as to destroy the credit of them 
all. They took all the arms, discharged the prisoners, and 
such of the garrison as were not killed in the first moment 
of fury, carried the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor to the 
Greve, (the place of public execution,) cut off their heads, 
and sent them through the city in triumph to the Palais Royal. 
About the same instant, a treacherous correspondence having 
been discovered in Monsieur de Flesselles, Prevét des Mar- 
chands, they seized him in the Hotel de Ville, where he was 
in the exercise of his office, and cut off his head. These 
events, carried imperfectly to Versailles, were the subject of 
two successive deputations from the States to the King, to 
both of which he gave dry and hard answers; for it has trans- 
pired, that it had been proposed and agitated in council, to 
seize on the principal members of the States General, to march 
the whole army down upon Paris, and to suppress its tumults 
by the sword. But at night, the Duke de Liancourt forced 
his way into the King’s bed chamber, and obliged him to hear 
a full and animated detail of the disasters of the day in Paris. 
He went to bed deeply impressed. The decapitation of de 
Launai worked powerfully through the night on the whole 
aristocratical party, insomuch that, in the morning, those of 
the greatest influence on the Count d’Artois, represented to 
him the absolute necessity that the King should give up every 
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thing to the States. This according well enough with the 
dispositions of the King, he went, about eleven o'clock, accom~ 
panied only by his brothers, to the States General, and 
there read to them a in which he asked their interposi- 
tion to re-establish order, Though this be couched in terms 
of some caution, yet the manner in which it was delivered 
made it evident that it was meant as a surrender at discretion, 
‘He returned to the Chateau a foot, accompanied by the States. 
They sent off a deputation, the Marquis de la Fayette at 
their head, to quiet Paris, He had, the same morning, been 
named Commandant in Chief of the Milice Bourgeoise, and 
Monsieur Bailly, former President of the States General, was 
called for as Prevét des Marchands. The demolition of the 
Bastile was now ordered, and begun. A body of the Swiss 
guards, of the regiment of Ventimille, and the city horse 
guards joined the people. The alarm at Versailles increased 
Instead of abating. ‘They believed that the aristocrats of Paris 
were under pillage and carnage, that one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men were in arms, coming to Versailles to massacre the 
royal family, the court, the ministers, and all connected with 
them, their Practices and principles. The aristocrats of the 
nobles and clergy in the States al, vied with cach other 
in declaring how sincerely they were converted to the justice 
of vol y persons, and how determined to go with the 
nation all its lengths. The foreign troops were ordered off 
instantly. Every Erie renaned. The King confirmed 
Bailly as Prevét des Mi is, wrote to Mr. Neckar to 
recal him, sent his letter open to the States General, to be 
forwarded by them, and invited them to go with him to Paris 
the next day, to satisfy the city of his dispositions: and that 
night and the next morning, the Count d‘Artois and Monsieur 
de Montisson, (a dey ty comnested with him), Madame de 
Polignac, Madame de Guiche, and the Count de Vaudreuil, 
favourites of the Queen, the Abbé de Vermont, her confessor, 
the Prince of Condé, and Duke de Bourbon, all fled, we 
know not whither. ‘The king came to Paris, leaving the Queen 
in consternation for his return, Omitting the less important 
figures of the procession, I will only observe, that the King’s 
carriage was in the centre, on each side of it the States Gene- 
ral, in two ranks, afoot, and at their head the Marquis de |; 

Fayette, as Commander-in-chief, on horseback, and Bourgeois 
guards before and behind. About sixty thousand citizens, 
of all forms and colours, armed with the muskets of the 
Bastile and Invalides, as far as they would go: the rest 
with pistols, swords, pikes, pruning hooks, scythes, &c, lined 
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all the streets through which the ession passed; and, 
with the crowds of pate in the erect, doors, and win- 
dows, saluted them everywhere, with cries of * Vive la 
nation? but not a single ¢ vive le roy’ was heard. The King 
stopped at the Hétel de Ville. There Monsieur Bailly pre- 
sented and put into his hat the popular cockade, and ad- 
dressed him. The King being unprepared, and unable to 
answer, Bailly went to him, from him some scraps of 
sentences, and made out an answer, which he delivered to the 
audience as from the King. On their return, the popular cries 
were * vive le roy et la nation.” He was conducted by a Garde 
Bourgeois to his palace at Versailles, and thus concluded such 
an amende honorable as no sovereign ever made, and no people 
ever received, Letters written with his own hand to the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, remove the scruples of his position. Tran- 
quillity is now restored to the capital: the shops arc again 
opened ; the people resuming their labours ; and if the want of 
bread does not Gisturb our peace, we may hope a continuance 
of it. The demolition of the Bastile is going on, and the 
Milice Bourgeoise organising and training. The ancient police 
of the city is abolished by the authority of the people, the 
introduction of the King’s troops will probably be proscribed, 
and a watch or city guards substituted, which ‘shall depend on 
the city alone. But we cannot suppose this paroxysm con~ 
fined to Paris alone. The whole country must pass succes- 
sively through it, and happy if they get through it as soon and 
as well as Paris has done. 

I went yesterday to Versailles, to satisfy myself what had 
passed there; for nothing can be believed but what one sees, 
or has from an eye witness. They believe there still, that 
three thousand people have fallen victims to the tumults of 
Paris. Mr. Short and mysclf have been every dey among 
them, in order to be sure of what was passing. @ cannot 
find, with certainty, that any body has been killed but the 
three before mentioned, and those who fell in the assault or 
defence of the Bastile. How many of the garrison were killed, 
nobody pretends to have ever heard. Of the assailants, accounts 
vary from six to six hundred. The most general belief is, 
that there fell about thirty. There have been many reports of 
instantaneous executions by the mob, on such of their body as 
they caught in acts of theft or robbery. Some of these ma) 
perhaps be true. ‘There was a severity of honesty observed, 
of which no example has been known. "Bags of money, offered 
on various occasions through fear or guilt, bave uni. 
formly refused by the mobs. The churches are now occupied 
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insipgm, 0+ profundis and * Requiems,’ ‘ for the repose of 
the souls ot the brave and valiant citizens who have sealed 
with their blood the liberty of the nation.” Monsieur de Mont- 
morin is this day replaced in the department of foreign affairs, 
and Monsieur de St. Priest is named to the home department. 
‘The gazettes of France and Leyden accompany this. I send 
alzo a paper (called the Point du Jour), which will give you 
some idea of the proceedings of the National Assembly. It is 
but an indifferent thing ; however, it is the best. 
Thave the honour to be, with great esteem and respect, 
Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jerrerson. 


P.S. July 21. Mr. Neckar had left Brussels for Frank- 
fort, before the courier got there. We expect, however, to 
hear of him in a day or two. Monsieur le Comte de la Lu. 
zerne has resumed the department of the marine this day. 
Either this is an office of friendship effected by Monsieur de 
Montmorin (for though they had taken different sides, their 
friendship continucd ), or he comes in as a stop-gap, till some- 
body else can be found. Though very unequal to his office, 
all that he is an honest man. "The Count d’Artois was 
at Valenciennes. The Prince of Condé and Duke de Bourbon 
had passed that place. Td. 


TO M. L'ABBE ARNOND. 


Paris, July 19, 1780, 
Dear Sia, 


'The annexed is a catal of all the bouks I recollect, on 
the subject of juries. Wit to the value of this ivati- 
tution, I must make e geaeral gbeervaticn. We think, in 
America, that it is necessary to introduce the people into 
every department of government, as far as they are capable of 
exercising it; and that this is the only way fo insure a long 
continued and honest administration of its powers, 

_ 1. They are not qualified to exercise themselves the execu- 
tive department, but are qualified to name the person 
who shall exercise it. With us, therefore, they choose this 
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officer every four years. 2. They are not qualified to legi: 
late. with us, therefore, they only choove the legislaters 
8. They are not qualified to judge questions of law, but 
they are very capable of judging questions of fart. In 
the form of juries, therefore, ceirene a acta of 
fact, leaving to the permanent judges to decide the law 
resulting from those facts. But is know that permanent 
judges acquire an esprit de corps; that being known, they 
are liable to be tempted by bribery ; that they are misled by 
favour, by relationship, by a spirit of party, by 2 devotion to 
the executive or legislative power; that it is better to leave a 
cause to the decision of cross and pile, than to that of a judge 
Diassed to one side; and that the opinion of twelve honest 
jorymen gives still a better hope of right, than cross and pile 
does. It is in the power, therefore, of the jurics, if they think 
the permanent judges are under any bias whatever, in any 
cause, to take on themselves to judge the aw as well as the fact. 
They never exercise this power but when they suspect par- 
tiality in the judges; and by the exercise of this power, they 
have been the firmest bulwarks of English liberty. Were I 
called upon to decide, whether the people had best be omitted 
in the legislative or judiciary department, I would say it is 
better to leave them out of the legislative. The execution of 
the laws is more important than the making them. However, 
it is best to have the people in all the three departments, where 
that is possible. 

I wnte in great baste, my dear Sir, and have, therefore, 
only time to add wishes for the happiness of your country, to 
which a new order of things is opening ; and assurances of the 
sincere esteem with which I have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
Tu, JEFFERSON. 


Books, on the subject of Juries. 


Complete Juryman, or a compendium of the laws relating to 
jurors. 

Gilde to English juries. 

Hawles's Englishman's right. 

Jurors judges both of law and fact, by Jones, 

Security of Englishmen’s lives, or the duty of grand juries. 

Walwin’s juries justified. 
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TO JOHN JAY. 
Pasis, July 23, 1789. 
Sir, 


The bearer of my letters (a servant of Mr. Morris) not 

jing off till to-day, I am enabled to add to their contents. 
The spirit of tumult xeemed to have subsided, when, yesterday, 
it was excited in, by a particular incident. Monsieur 
Foulon, one of the obnoxious ministry, who, as well as his 
brethren, had absconded, was taken in the country, and, as is 
said, by his own tenants brought to Paris. Great efforts 
were exerted by popular characters to save him. He was at 
length forced out of the hands of the Garde Bourgeoise, hun, 
immediately, his head cut off, and his body drawn throug! 
the principal streets of the city. The Intendant’of Paris, 
Monsicur de Chauvigny, accused of having entered into the 
designs of the same ministry, has been taken at Compiegne, 
and 2 body of two hundred ‘men on horseback have gone for 
him. If he be brought here, it will be difficult to save bim. 
Indeed it is hard to say at what distance of time the presence 
of one of those ministers, or any of the most obnoxious of the 
fugitive rurtiers, will not rekindle the see | Boos -thinky 
spirit. it is extinguished as to ever else, an 
yesterday’ exam le will teach them to keep ont oF its way. 

add two other sheets of the Point du Jour, and am, with 
the most perfect esteem and respect, 

Si 


ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


P.S, I just now learn that Bertier de Chauvigny was 
brought to town last night, and massacred immediately. 


TO JOHN JAY. 
Paris, July 29, 2789, 
Sin, 


J have written you lately, on the 24th of June, with a post- 
seript of the 25th; on the 29th of the same month; the 19th 
of July, with a posteript of the 21st; and again on the 23rd. 
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Yesterday I received yours of the 9th of March, by the way 
of Holland. 

Mr. Neckar has accepted his appointment, and will arrive to 
day from Switzerland, where he had taken refuge. No other 
ministers have been named since my last. It is thought that Mr. 
Neckar will choose his own associates. The tranquillity of Paris 
has not been disturbed, since the death of ¥oulon and Bertier, 
mentioned in my last. Their militia is in a course oforganization, 
It is impossible te know the exact state of the supplies of bread. 
‘We suppose them low and ‘ioun, because, some days, we 
are allowed to buy but half or three fourths of the daily al- 
Jowance of our families. Yet as the wheat harvest must begin 
within ten days or a fortnight, we are in hopes there will be 
eubsistence found till that time. This is the only source from 
which I should fear a renewal of the late disorders ; for I take 
for granted, the fugitives from the wrath of their country are 
all safe in foreign countries. Among these, are numbered 
seven Princes of the house of Bourbon, and six ministers; the 
seventh (the Marshal de Broglio) being shut up in the forti. 
fied town of Metz, strongly garrison with foreign soldiers. 
T observed to you, in a preceding letter, that the storm which 
had begun in Paris, on the change of the ministry, would have 
to pass over the whole country, and consequently, would, for a 
short time, occasion us terrible details from the different parts 
of it, Among these, you will find @ horrid one retailed from 
Vesoul, in French Compté. The atrociousness of the fact 
would dispose us rather to doubt the truth of the evidence on 
which it reste, however regular that appears. There is no 
question, that a number of people were blown up; but there 
are reasons for suspecting that it was by accident, and not de- 
sign. It is said, the owner of the chateau sold powder by 
the pound, which was kept in the cellar of the house blown 
up; and it is possible some one of the gueats may have taken 
ths occasion to supply himself, and been too careless in ap- 
proaching the mass. Many idle stories have also been pro- 

gated and believed here, against the English, as that they 
Pave instigated the late tumults with money, that they had 
taken or were aring to take Cherbourg, Brest, &c.; and 
even reasonable men Rave believed, or pretended to believe, 
all these. ‘The British ambassador has thought it necessary to 
disavow them in a public letter, which you will find in one of 
the papers accompanying this. 

T have lately had an ity of knowing with certainty 
the present state of the Wag of | ‘ngland. His recovery was 
slow; he passed through a stage of profound melancholy $ 
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but this has at length dissipated, and he is at present perfectly 
re-established. le talks now as much as ever, on the same 
trifling subjects, and has recovered even his habitual inquisi- 
tiveness inte the small news of the families about him. His 
health is also good, though he is not as fleshy as he used to 

L have multiplied my letters to you lately, because the 
tcene has been truly interesting; so much so, that had I re. 
ceived m mission to pay my projected visit to my own 
country, ¥ should have thought, and should still think it my 
duty to defer it awhile. I presume it cannot now be long, 
before I receive your definitive answer to my request. I send 
herewith the public papers, as usual ; and have the honour to 
be, with the most perfect enteom aa. respect, 

ir. 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JeryExson. 


TO JOHN JAY. 
Paris, August 5, 1789. 
Sia, 

I wrote you on the 19th of the last month, with a postecript 
of the Qlst; and again on the 23rd and 29th. ‘Those letters 
went by private conveyances. "This gues by the London post. 
Since my last, some small and momentary tumults have taken 

lace in this city, in one of which a few of the rioters were 

illed by the city militia. No more popular executions have 
taken place. The capture of the Baron de Besenval, com- 
mandant of the Swiss troops, as he was flying to Switzerland, 
and of the Duke de la Vauguyon, endeavouring to escape by 
sea, would endanger new interpositions of the popular arm, 
were they to be brought to Paris. They are, therefore, con- 
fined where they were taken. The former of these being un- 
popular with the under his command, on account of 
oppressions, occasioned a deputation from their body, to de. 
mand justice to be done on him, and to avow the devotion of 
the Swiss troops to the cause of the nation, They had before 
taken side in part only. Mr. Neckar’s return’ contributed 
much tore-establish tranquillity, though not quite as much as 
wos expected, His just intercessions for the Baron de Besen- 
val and other fugitives, damped very sensibly the popular 
ardour towards him. Their hatred is stronger than their love. 

Yesterday, the other mimsters were named. ‘The Arch- 
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bishop of Bordeaux is Garde des Sceaux; Monsieur de la 
Tour du Pin, mimister of war; the Prince of Beauvou is taken 
into the Council; and the feuille des bénéfices given to the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux. ‘These are all of the popular 
party; so that the ministry (M. de la Luzerne exccpted) and 
the Council, being all in reformation principles, no further 
opposition may be expected from that quarter. The National 
Assembly now seriously set their hands to the work of the 
constitution. They decided, a day or two ago, the question, 
whether they should begin by a declaration of rights, by a 
great majority in the affirmative. The acgatives were of the 

ergy, who fear to trust the people with the whole truth. 
The declaration itsclf is now on the carpet. By way of corol- 
lary to it, they last night mowed down a whole legion of 
abuses, as you will see by the Arrcté which I have the honvur 
to inclose you. This will stop the burning of chateaux, and 
tranquillize the country more than all the addresses they 
could send them. I expressed to you my fears of the imprac- 
ticability of debate and decision in a room of one thousand 
and two hundred persons, as soon as Mr. Neckar’s determina- 
tion to call that number was known. The inconveniences 
of their number have been dinresng to the last degree, 
though, as yet, they have been employed in work which could 
be done in the lump. They are now proceeding to instru. 
ments, every word of which must be weighed with precision. 
Heretofore, too, they were hooped together by a common 
enemy. This is no Ton, er the case. Yet a thorough view of 
the wisdom and rectitude of this assembly. disposes me more 
to hope they will find some means of surmounting the difficulty 
of their numbers, than to fear that, yielding to the unman: 
ableness of debate in such a crowd, and to the fatigue of the 
experiment, they may be driven to adopt, in the gross, some 
one of the many projects which will be proposed. 

There is a germ of schism in the pretensions of Paris to 
form its municipal establishment, independently of the autho. 
rity of the nation. It has not yet proceeded so far, as to 
threaten danger. The occasion docs not permit me to send 
the public papers; but nothing remarkable-bas taken place in 
the other parts of Europe. 

I have the honour to be, with the most perfect respect and 
esteem, 

Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERson. 
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TO MR. CARMICHAEL. 


Paris, August 9, 1789. 
Deaz S12, 

Since your last of March the 27th, I have only written 
that of ‘May the 8th. The cause of this long silence, on both 
parts, has been the expectation I communicated to you of 
embarking for America. In fact, I have expected permission 
for this, every hour since the month of March, and therefore 
always thought, that by putting off writing to you a few days, 
my letter, while it should communicate the occurrences of the 
day, might be a letter of adiev. Should my permission now 
artive, I should put off my departure till after the equinox. 
They write me that my not receiving it, has proceeded from 
the ceasing of the old ‘government in October last, and the 
organization of the higher departments in the new, which had 
not yet taken place when my last letters came away Bills 
had brought in, for catab lishing departments of Foreign 
Affairs, Finance, and War. The last would certainly be given 
to General Knox. Mr. Jay would probably have his choice 
of the first and second ; and it was sup Hamilton would. 
have that which Mr. Jay declined. Some thought Mr. Jay 
would prefer and obtain the head of the law department, for 
which Wilson would be a competitor. In such a case some 
have supposed C. Thorapson would ask the Foreign Affairs. 
The Senate and Representatives differed about the title of the 
President. The former wanted to style him ‘ His Highness 
George Washington, President of the United States, and 
Protector of their Liberties.” The latter insisted, and prevailed, 
to give no title but that of office, to wit, ‘ George Washington, 
President of the United States.’ I hope the terms of Excel- 
lency, Honour, Worship, juire, for ever disappear from 
among us, from that moment: I wish that of Mr. would fol. 
low them. In the impost bill, the Representatives had, by 
almost an unanimous concurrence, made a difference between 
nations in treaty with us, and those not in treaty. The Senate 
had struck out this difference, and lowered all the duties. 
Quere, whether the tatives would yield? Congress 
were to proceed about the Ist of June to propose amendments 
to the new constitution. The principal would be, the annex- 
ing a declaration of rights to satisfy the minds of all, on the 
su Hject of their liberties. They waited the arrival of Brown, 
Delegate from Kentucky, to up the receiving that dis- 
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trict as a fourteenth State. The only objections apprehended, 
were from the partisans of Vermont, who might insist on both 
coming in together. This would produce a delay, though 
robably not a long one. 
To detail to you the events of this country would require 
a volume. It would be useless too; because those given 
in the Leyden Gazette, though not universally trie, haiva 
so few and such unimportant errors mixed with them, that 
you may give a general faith to them. I will rather 
give you, therefore, what that paper cannot give, the views 
of the Prevailing power, as far as they can be collected from 
conversation and writings. They will distribute the powers of 
government into three parts, legislative, judiciary and exccu- 
tive. The legislative will certainly have no hereditary 
branch, probably not even a select one, (like our Senate). If 
they divide it into two chambers at all, it will be by breaking 
the representative body into two equal halves by lot. But 
very many are for a single House, and particularly the Tur- 
gotists, The imperfection of their legislative body, I think, 
will be, that not a member of it will be chosen by the people 
directly. Their representation will be an equal one, in which 
every man will elect and be elected as a citizen, not as of a 
distinct order. Queere, whether they will elect placemen and 
pensioners? Their legislature will meet periodically, and sit 
at their own will, with a power in the executive to call them 
extraordinarily, in case of emergencies. There is a consider- 
able division of sentiment whether the executive shall have a 
negative on the laws, I think they will determine to give 
meh a negative, either absolute or qualified. In the judiciary 
the parliaments will be suppressed, less numerous judiciary 
bodies instituted, and trial by jury established, in criminal, if 
not in civil cases. The executive power will be left entire in 
the hands of the King. They will establish the responsibility 
of ministers, gifts and appropriations of money by the National 
Assembly alone; consequently a civil list, freedom of the 
ress, freedom of religion, freedom of commerce and industry, 
Freedom of person against arbitrary arrests, and modifications, 
if not a total prohibition of military agency in civil cases. I 
do not see how they can prohibit ‘altogether the aid of the 
malery in cases of riot; and yet I doubt whether they can 
descend from the sublimity of antient military pride, to let a 
Maréchal of France, with his sroops, be commanded by a 
magistrate, ‘They cannot conceive that General Washington, 
at the head of his army, during the late war, could have 
commanded by a common constable to go as his posse comita- 
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tus, to suppress a mob ; and that Count Rochambeau, when 
he was arrested at the head of his army by a sheriff, must 
have gone to jail if he had not given bail to appear in court. 
‘Though they have gone astonish jing lengths, they are not yet 
thus far. It is probable, therefore, that, not knowing how to 
use the military as a civil weapon, they will do too much or 
too little with it. 

T have said that things will be so and so. Understand by 
this, that these are only my conjectures, the plan of the con- 
stitution not being et, much less agreed to, Tran- 
quillity is protty well established in the Capital ; though the 
ay ance of any of the refugees here would endanger it. 

1e Baron de Bescnval is kept away i #0 in M. de la Vauguyon. 
The lstter was so short a time a member of the obnoxious 
administration, that probably he might not be touched were 
he here. Seven Princes of the house of Bourbon, and seven 
ministers fled into forcign countries, is a wonderful event 
indeed. 

I have the honour to be, with it respect and attachment, 

Dear gy 


zy 
Yonr most obedient and most bumble servant, 
Tu. JerrERson. 


TO JOHN JAY. 
Paris, August 12, 1789, 
Sin, 
I wrote you on the 19th, 23rd, 29th of the last, and 5th of 
the nt month. ‘Khe last occasions not having admitted 


the forwarding to you the public papers, I avail myself of the 
present, by a gentleman going to Londow, to furnish you 
with them to the present date. It is the ouly use I can pru- 
dently make of the conveyance. I shall, therefore, only 
observe, that the National Assembly has been entirely occu- 
pied since = last, in developing the particulars which were 
the subject of their resolutions of the 4th instant, of which 1 
send you the general heads. 

The city is as yet not entirely quieted. Every now and 
then summary execution is done on individuals, by individual, 
and nobody ia in condition to ask for what, or by whom. 
We look forward to the completion of the establishment of 
the city militia, as that which is to restore protection to the 
inhabitants. ‘The details from the country are as distressing 
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as I had apprehended they would be. Most of them are 
doubtless false, but many must still be true. Abundance of 
chateaux are certainly burnt and burning, and not a few lives 
sacrificed. The worst is probably over in this city ; but I do 
not know whether it is so in the country. Nothing important 
has taken place in the rest of Ei 

Ihave the honour to be, with the most perfect esteem and 
respect, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JEFFERSON 


TO COLONEL GOUVION. 


Paris, August 15, 1789. 
Sie, 


I have the pleasure to inform you, that money is now de- 
jted in the Fonds of Messrs. Grand and Company, for pay- 
ing the arrears of interest due to the foreign officers who served 
in the American army. I will beg the favour of you to notify 
thereof, as many of them as you find convenient; and if you 
can furnish the addresses of any others to Messrs, Grand and 
Company, they will undertake to give notice to them. The 
delays which have attended the completion of this object, have 
‘been greater than I expected. ‘This has not proceeded from 
any inattention of Congress or any of their servants to the 
justice due to those officers. This has been sufficiently felt ; 
ut it was not till the present moment that their efforts to 
fee such a ‘oe of eyed have Been miccesetl. The 
wi amount of arrears to the beginnin; e present year, 
is about ten thousand louis d’ors. J 2 
T have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem and attachment, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most bumble servant, 
Tu. JErFezson, 
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TO JOMN JAY. 


Park, August 27, 1789. 
Sin, 


Lam honoured with your favour of June the 19th, informing 
me that permission is given me to make a short visit to my 
native country, for which indulgence I beg leave to return my 
thanks to the President, and to yourself, Sir, for the expedi- 
tion with which you were so good as to forward it, after it was 
obtained. Being advised that October is the best month of 
the autumn for a passage to America, I shall wish to sail about 
the first of that month: and as I have a family with me, and 
their baggage is considerable, I must endeavour to find a vessel 
bound dircetly for Virginia, if ible. 

My last letters to you have Been of the Sth and 12th instant. 
Since these, I received information from our bankers in Hol- 
land, that they had moncy in hand sufficient to answer the 
demands for the foreign officers, and for the captives; and 
that moreover, the residue of the bonds of the last loan were 
engaged. L hereupon wrote to Mr. Grand for an exact esti- 
mate of the sum necessary for the officer. He had stated it 
to me as being forty-five thousand six hundred and fifty-two 
livres eleven sous six deniers, a ycar, when I was going to 
Holland to propose the loan to Mr. Adams, and at that sum 
you will sce it was stated in the estimate we sent you from 
Amsterdam. He now informed me it was sixty thousand 
three hundred and ninety-three livres seventeen sous ten de- 
nicrs, a year. I called on him for an explanation. He shewed 
me that his first information agreed with the only list of the 
officers and sums then in his possession, and his last with a 
new list lately sent from the Treasury Board, in which other 
officers were set down, who had been omitted in the first. I 
wrote to our bankers on account of this error, and desired to 
kuow whether, after reserving the moncy necessary for the 
captives, they were in condition to furnish two hundred and. 
fifty-four thousand livres for the officers. hey answered me 
by sending the money, and the additional sum of twenty-six 
thousand livres, to complete the business of the medals. I 
delivered the bills to Mcssrs. Grand and Company, to negotiate 
and pay away ; and the arrears to the officers, to the first day 
of the present year, are now in a course of payment, While 
on this subject, I will ask that an order may forwarded to 
the bankers in Holland to furnish, and to Mr. Grand to pay, 
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the arrearages which may be due on the first of January nest. 
The money being in hand, it would be a pity that we should 
fail in payment a single day, merely for want of an order. 
‘The bankers further give it as their opinion, that our credit ia 
so much advanced on the exchange of Amsterdam, that we 
may probably execute any money arrangements we may have 
occasion for, on this side the water. 1 have the honour to send 
you a copy of their letter. They have communicated to me 
apprehensions, that another house was endeavouring to obtain 

¢ business of our government. Kuowing of no such endea- 
vours myself, I have assured them that I am a stranger to any 
applications on the subject. At the same time, I caunot but 
suspect that this jealousy has been one of the spurs, at least, 
to the prompt completion of our loan. ‘The spirited proceed~ 
ings of the new Congress in the business of revenue, has 
doubtless been the principal one. 

An engagement Tas en between the Russian and 
Swedish fleets in the Baltic, which has been not at all decisive, 
no ship having been lost on either side. The Swedes claim a 
victory, because they remained in the ficld till the Russians 
quitted it, The latter effected 2 junction soon after with 
another part of their fleet, and being now abont ten ships 
strongest, the Swedes retired into port, and it is imagined they 
will not appear again under so great disparity ; so that the 
campaign by sea is supposed to be finished. Their commerce 
will be at the mercy of their enemies: but they have put it 
out of the power of the Russians to send any fleet to the Mc- 
diterrancan this year. 

A revolution has been effected very suddenly in the bishop- 
rick of Liege. Their constitution had been changed by force, 
by the reigning sovercign, about one hundred years ago. This 
subject had been lately revived and discussed in prmt. The 
people were at length excited to assemble tumultuously, They 
sent for their Prince, who was at his country seat, and required 
him to come to the town house to hear their grievances. 
Though in the night, he came instantly, and was obliged to 
sign a restitution of their antient constitution, which took place 
on the spot, and all became quiet without a drop of blood 
spilt, ‘This fact is worthy notice, only as it shews the progress 
of the spirit of revolution. 

No act of violence has taken place in Paris since my last, 
except on account of the difference between the French and 
Swiss guards, which gave rise to occasional single combats, in 
which five or six were killed. The difference is made up. 
Some misunderstandings had arisen between the committees of 
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the different districts of Paris, as to the form of the future 
municipal government. These gave uneasiness for a while, 
but have been also reconciled. Still there is such a leaven of 
fermentation remaining in the body of the people, that acts of 
violence are always possible, and are quite unpunishable ; there 
being, as yet, no 7 Hicature which can venture to act in any 
ease, however small or great. ‘The country is becoming more 
calm. The embarrassments of the government, for want of 
money, are extreme. The loan of thirty millions proposed b 
Mr. Neckar, has not succeeded at all. No taxes are paid. 
A total stoppage of all payment to the creditors of the State 
is possible every moment. These form a great mass in the 
city as well as country, and among the lower class of le 
too, who have been used to carry their little savings of their 
service into the public funds, upon life rents of five, ten, 
twenty guineas a year, and many of whom have no other 
dependence for dail y subsistence, A prodigious number of 
servants are now also thrown out of employ by domestic re- 
forms, rendered necessary by the late events. Add to this, 
the want of bread, which is extreme. For several days past, 
a considerable proportion of the people have been without 
bread altogether; for though the new est is begun, there 
is neither water uor wind to grind the grain. Vor some days 
pst the people have besi the doors of the bakers, scram- 

led with one another for , collected in squads all over 
the city, and need only some slight incident to lead them to 
excesses which may end in ly can tell what. The danger 
from the want of bread, however, which is the most imminent, 
will certainly lessen in afew days. What turn that may take 
which arises from the want of money, is difficult to be foreseen. 
Mr. Neckar is totally without influence in the National As- 
sembly, and is, I believe, not satisfied with this want of im- 
portance. ‘That Assembly has just finished their bill of rights. 

‘he question will then be, whether to take up first the consti- 
tution or the business of finance. 

No plan of a constitution has been yet given in. But I can 
state to you the outlines of what the headlong members have in 
contemplation, The executive power in a hereditary King, 
with power of dissolving the legislature, and a negative on 
their laws; his authority in forming treaties to be greatly 
restrained. The legislative to be a single House of Represen- 
tatives, chosen for two or three years They Propose a body 
whom they call a Senate, to be choscu by the Provincial As- 
semblies, as our federal Senate is, but with no power of nega- 
tiving or amending laws; they may only remonstrate on them 
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to the representatives, who will decide, by a simple majority, 
the ultimate event of the law. This will therefore be a 
mere council of revision. It is proposed that they shall be of 
a certain age and property, and be for life. They may make 
them also their court of impeachment. They will suppress 
the parliaments, and establish a system of judicature somewhat 
like that of England, with trial by jury in criminal cases, per- 
haps also in civil. Each province will have a subordinate 
provincial government, and the great cities a municipal one, 
on a free basis. These are the ideas and views of the most 
distinguished members. But they may suffer great modifica- 
tions from the Assembly, and the longer the delay, the greater 
will be the modifications. Considersble interval having taken 
place since any popular execution, the aristocratic party is 
Taising its head. ‘They are strengthened by a considerable 
defection from the patriots, in consequence of the general sup- 
pression of the abuses of the 4th of August, in which many 
were interested. Another faction too, of the most desperate 
views, has acquired strength in the Assembly, as well as out 
of it, These wish todethrone the reigning branch, and trans- 
fer the crown to the Duke d°Orleans, The members of this 
faction are mostly persons of wicked and desperate fortunes, 
who have nothing at heart but to pillage from the wreck of 
their country. ‘The Duke himself is as unprincipled as his 
followers ; sunk in debaucheries of the lowest kind, aud inca- 
pable of quitting them for business; not a fool, yet not head 
enough to conduct any thing. In fact, I suppose him used 
merely as a tool, because of his immense wealth, and that he 
acquired a certain degree of popularity by his first opposition 
to the government, then ited to bim as upon virtuous mo- 
tives, He is certainly borrowing money on a large scale. 
He is in understanding with the court of London, where he 
had been long in habits of intimacy. The ministry here are 
apprehensive, that that ministry will support his designs by 
war. I have no idea of this, but no doubt, at the same time, 
that they will furnish him money liberally to aliment a civil 
wary and prevent the regeneration of this country. 

It was suggested to me, some days ago, that the court of 
Versailles were treating with that of London, for a surrender 
of their West India possessions, in consideration of a great 
sum of money to relieve their present distress. Every prin- 
ciple of common sense was in opposition to this fact; yet it 
was so affirmed as to merit inquiry. 1 became satisfied the 
government had never such an idea; but that the story was 
not without foundation altogether; that something like this 
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was in contemplation between the faction of Orleans and the 
court of London, as a means of obtaining money from that 
court. In a@ conversation with the Count de Montmorin, two 
days ago, he told me their colonies were speaking a language 
which gave them uneasiness, and for which there was no foun- 
dation, I asked him if he knew any thing of what I have 
just mentioned. He appeared uvapprised of it, but to see at 
‘once that it would be a probable speculation between two par- 
ties circumstanced and pri inte as those two are. I ay 

ised to him for the inquiries I had made into this business, 

yy observing that it would be much against our interest, that 
any one power should monopolize all the West India Islands. 
£ Bardi, assurément,” was his answer. 

The cmancipation of their islands is an idea prevailing in 
the minds of several members of the National Assembly, par- 
ticularly those most enlightened and most liberal in their views. 
Such a step by this country would lead to other cmancipa- 
tions or revolutions in the same quarter. I enclose you some 
papers, reccived from Mr. Carmichael, relative to the cap- 
ture of one of our vessels by a Morocco cruiser, and restitu- 
tion by the Emperor. I shall immediately write to M. Chiappe, 
to express a proper sense of the Emperor's friendly dispo- 
sitions to us. forward also the public papers to the 
present date; and have the honour to be, with sentiments of 
the most perfect esteem and respect, 





ir, 
Your most obcdient and most humble servant. 
Tu. JurrErsow. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Paris, August 28, 1789. 
Dear Sin, “ 


My last to you was of July the 22nd. Since that, I have 
received yours of May the 27th, June 13th and 20th. The 
tranquillity of the city has not been disturbed since my last, 
Dissensions between the French and Swiss guards occasioned 
some private combats in which five or six were killed, 
‘These dissensions are made up. The want of bread for some 
days past, has greatly end: the pence of the city. Some 
fc a little, some none at all. The poor are the best served, 

ecausc they besiege perpetually the doors of the bakers. Not- 
withstanding this distress, and the palpable impotence of the 
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city administration to furnish bread to the city, it was not till 
yesterday, that general leave was given to the bakers to go 
into the country and buy flour for themselves, as they can. 
This will soon relieve us, because the wheat harvest is 
well udvanced, Never was there a country where the prac. 
tice of governing too much had taken deeper root and done 
more mischief. Their declaration of rights is finished. If 
Printed in time I will enclose a copy with this, Ttis doubtful 
whether they will now take up the finance or the constitution 
first. The distress for money endangers every thing. No taxes 
are paid, and no money can be borrowed. Mr. Neckar was 
yesterday to give in @ memoir to the Assembly on this sub- 
ject. I think they will give him leave to put into exccution 
‘any plan he pleases, so as to debarrass themselves of this, 
and take up that of the constitution. No plan is yet re- 
ported ; but the leading members (with sdme small difference 
of opinion) have in contemplation the following. The cx- 
ecutive power in a hereditary King, with a negative on laws, 
and power to dissolve the legislature; to be considerably re- 
slasined 30 the making of trea and limited ne eapenses, 
e legislative in a House of Representatives. They pro 

a Senate also, chosen on the plan of our federal Senate by the 
Provincial Assemblies, but to be for life, of a certain age, 
they talk of forty years), and certain wealth (four or five 

undred guineas @ year) but to have no other power as to 

Jaws but to remonstrate against them to the representatives, 
who will then determine their fate by a simple majority. 
This you will readily perceive is a rere council of revision, 
like that of New York, which, in order to be something, must 
form an alliance with the King, to avail themselves of his 
veto. ‘The alliance will’be useful to both, and to the nation. 
The representatives to be chosen every two or three years. 
The judiciary system is less prepared than any other purt of 
the plan; however, they will abolish the parliaments, and 
establish an order of judges and justices, gencral ani provin- 
cial, a good deal like ours, with trial by jury, in criminal cases 
certainly, perhaps also in civil. The provinces will have as- 
semblies for their provincial government, and the cities a mu- 
nicipal body for municipal government, all founcied on the basis 
of popular election. "hese subordinate ‘governments, though 
completely dependent on the general one, will be intrusted 
with almost thé whole of the details which our state govern- 
ments exercise. They will have their own judiciary, final in 
all but great cases, the executive business will principally 
pass through their hands, and a certain local legislature will be 
allowed them. In short, ours has been professedly their model, 
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in which such changes are made as a difference of cireum- 
stances rendered necessary, and some others neither necessary 
nor advantageous, but into which men will ever run, when 
versed in theory and new in the practice af goverament—when 
acquainted with man only as they see him in their books, and 
not in the world. This plan will undoubtedly undergo changes 
in the Assembly, and the longer it is delayed, the greater will 
be the changes; for that Assembly, or rather the patriotic 
part of it, hooped together heretofore a common enemy, 
are less compact since their victory. at enemy (the civil 
and ecclesiastical aristocracy) begins to raise its head. The 
lees, too, of the patriotic party, of wicked principles end des- 
perate fortunes, hoping to pillage something in the wreck of 
their country, are attaching themselves to the faction of the 
Duke of Orleans : that faction is caballing with the populace, 
and intriguing at London, the Hague and Berlin, and have 
evidently in view the transfer of the crown to the Duke of 
Orleans. He is a man of moderate understanding, of no 
principle, absorbed in low vice, and incapable of abstracting 
imeelf from the filth of that to direct any thing else. His 
name and his money, therefore, are mere tools in the hands of 
pao? who are duping or EY * * * They may 
juce @ temporary con! and even a temporary ci 
war, supported, as they will be, by the money cf Bogland ; 
but they cannot have success ultimately. The King, the 
mass of the substantial le of the whole country, the army, 
and the influential part of the clergy, form a fen phalanx 
which must prevail. Should those delays which necessarily 
attend the deliberations of a body of one thousand two hun- 
dred men, give time to this plot to Tipen and burst, so as to 
break up the Assembly before any thing definitive is done, a 
constitution, the principles of which are pretty well settled in 
the minds of the Assembly, will be proposed by the national 
militia, asta sets Jui by the individual mem- 
bers of the Assembly, signed by the King, and supported by 
the nation, to prevail till circumstances shall permit its revi- 
sion and more regular sanction. This I suppose the pis aller 
of their affairs, while their probable event is a peaceable set- 
tlement of them. They fear a war from England, Holland, 
and Prussia. I think England will give money, but not make 
war. Holland would soon be a fire, internally, were she to 
be embroiled in external difficulties. Prussia must know this, 
and act accordingly. 
It is im osaible to desire better dispositions towards us, 
than prevail in this Assembly. Our proccedings have been 
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viewed as a model for them on every occasion; and though 
in the heat of debate, men are ‘generally disposed to contradict 
every authority urged by their opponents, ours has been 
treated like that of the Bible, to explanation, but not to 
question. I am sorry that in moment of such a disposi- 
tion, any thing should come from us to check it. The placing 
them on a mere footing with the English will have this effect. 
‘When of two nations, the one has engaged herself in a ruinous 
war for us, has spent her blood money to save us, has 
opened her bosom to us in peace, and received us almost on 
the footing of her own citizens, while the other has moved 
heaven, earth, and hell to exterminate us in war, has insulted 
us in all her councils in peace, shut her doors to us in every 
part where her interests would admit it, libelled us in foreign 
nations, endeavoured to poison them against the reception of 
our most precious commodities—to place these two nations 
on a footing, is to give a great deal more to onc than 
to the other, if the maxim be true, that to make unequal 
quantities equal, you must add more to one than the 
other. To say, in excuse, that titude is never to enter 
into the motives of national luct, is to revive a principle 
which has been buried for centuries with its kindred principles 
of the lawfulness of assassination, poison, perjury, &c. All 
of these were legitimate principles in the dark ages which 
intervened between antient modern civilization, but ex- 
ploded and held in just horror in the eighteenth century. I 

‘now but one code of morality for men, whether acting singly 
or collectively, He who says I will be a rogue when I act in 
company with a hundred others, but an honest man when I 
act alone, will be believed in the former assertion, but not in 
the latter. I would say with the poet, < hic niger est, hunc tu 
Romane caveto.’ If the morality of one man produces a just 
line of conduct in him, acting individually, why should not 
the morality of one hundred men produce a just line of con- 
duct in them, acting together? But I indulge myself in these 
reflections because my own feelings run me into them; with 
you they were always acknowledged. Let us hope that our 
ew government will take some other occasion to shew, that 
they mean to proscribe no virtue from the canons of their 
conduct with other nations. In every other instance, the 
new government hes ushered itself to the world as honest, 
masculine, aud dignified. It has shewn genuine dignity, in 
my opinion, in exploding adulatory titles; they are the offer- 
ings of abject baseness, and nourish that fing vice in the 
people. 
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I must now say a word on the declaration of rights you 
have been so Rood asto send me. { like it, as far as it goes; 
but I should have been for going further. For instance, the 
following alterations and additions would have pleased me. 
Article 4. ‘The people shall not be deprived of their right 
to speak, to write, or otherwise to publish any thing but false 
facts affecting injuriously the life, liberty, property or reputa- 
tion of others, or affecting the peace of the confederacy with 
foreign nations. Article 7. All facts put in issue before any 
judicature, shall be tried by jury, except, 1, in cases of admi- 
Yalty jurisdiction, wherein a foreigner shall be interested ; 2, 
in cases cognizable before a court martial, concerning only the 
regular officers and soldiers of the United States, or members 
of the militia in actual service in time of war or insurrection ; 
and 3, in impeachments allowed by the constitution. Article 
8. No person shall be held in confinement more than 
days after he shall have demanded and been refused a writ of 
habeas corpus by the judge appointed by law, nor more than 
~—— days after such a writ shall have been served on the 
person holding him in confinement, and no order given on due 
examination for his remandment or discharge, nor more than 
—— hours in any place at a greater distance than —— miles 
from the usual residence of some judge authorised to issue the 
writ of habeas corpus; nor shall that writ be suspended for 
any term exceeding one year, nor in any place more than —— 
miles distant from the state or encampment of enemics or of 
insurgents. Article 9. Monopolies may be allowed to persons 
for their own productions in literature, and their own inventions 
in the arts, Sor a term not excecding years, but for no 
Jonger term, and no other porpo. Article 10, All trooy 
of the United States shall s: ¢pso facto disbanded, at the 
expiration of the term for which their pay and subsistence 
shall have been last yoted by Congress, and all officers and 
soldiers, not natives of the United States, shall be incapable of 
serving in their armies by land, except during a foreign war, 
‘These restrictions I think are so guarded, as to binder evil 
only. However, if we do not have them now, I have so much 
confidence in my countrymen, 2s to be satisfied that we shall 
have them as soon as the degencracy of our government shall 
render them necessary. 

T have no certain news of Paul Jones. I understand only, 
in a general way, that come persccution on the part of Jhis 
officers occasioned his being called to Petersburg, and that 
though protected against them by the Empress, he is uot yet 
restored to his station. Silas Deane is coming over to finish 
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his days in America, not having one sous to subsist on, clse- 
where. He is a wretched monument of the consequences of a 
departure from right. I will, before my departure, write 
Colonel Lee fully the measures I pursued to procure success 
in bis business, and which, as yet, offer little hope; and I 
shall leave it in the hands of Mr, Short to be pursued, if any 
rospect opens on him. I propose to sail from Havre as soon 
after the first of October as I can get a vessel ; and shall con- 
sequently leave this place a week earlier than that, As my 
daughters will be with me, and their baggage somewhat more 
than that of mere , I shail endeavour, if possible, to 
obtain @ passage for Virgina directly. Probably I shall be 
there by the last of November. If my immediate attendance 
at New York should be requisite for any purpose, I will leave 
them with a relation near Richmond, and proceed immediately 
to New York. But as I do not foresee any pressing pu 
for that journey immediately on my arrival, and as it will be a 
great saving of time to finish at once in Virginia, so as to have 
ho occasion to return there after having once gone on to the 
northward, I expect to proceed to my own house directly, 
Staying there two months, (which I believe will be necessary) 
and allowing for the time I am on the road, I may expect to 
be at New York in February, and to embark from thence or 
some castern port. 

You ask me if I would accept any appointment on that side 
of the water? You know the circumstances which led me from 
retirement, step by step, and from one nomination to another, up 
to the present. My object is a return to the same retirement. 
‘Whenever, therefore, [quit the present, it will not be to engage in 
any other office,and most especially any one which would require 
4 constant residence from home. ‘Che books I have collected 
for you will go off for Havre in three or four days, with m 
baggage. From that port, I shall try to send them by a di- 
rect occasion to New York. 

T am, with great and sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


P. S. I just now learn that Mr. Neckar proposed yesterday 
to the National Assembly a loan of eighty millions, on terms 
more tempting to the lender than the former, aud that thcy 
approved it, leaving him to arrange the details, in onder that 
they might occupy themselves at once about the eaperitition, 
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TO JAMES MADISON. 


Paris, September 6, 1789. 
Dear 8:2, 


I sit down to write to you, without knowing by what 
occasion I shall send my letter. I do it, because a subject 
comes into my head, which I would wish to develope a little 
more than is practicable in the hurry of the moment of making 
‘up general despatches. 

The question, whether one generation of men has a right to 
bind another, seems never to have been started either on this 
or our side of the water. Yet it is a question of such conse~ 

uences as not only to merit decision, but place also among 
the fundamental Principles of every government. ‘The course 
of relction = which sis are im! ran od hero, on the elementa: 

‘inciples of society, has present is question to my mind ; 
and thet no such obligation can be so travemitted, T think very 
capable of proof. I set out on this ground, which I suppose 
tobe self-evident, that the earth elonge in usyfruct to the 
lwing : that the dead have neither powers nor nghts over it. 
‘The portion occupied by any individual ceases to be his when 
himself ceases to be, and reverts to the society. If the so- 
ciety has formed no rules for the appropriation of its lands in 
severalty, it will be taken by the first occupants, and these will 

lly be the wife and children of the decedent, If they 
ave formed rules of appropriation, those rules may give it to 
the wife and children, or to some one of them, or to the legatee 
of the deceased. So they may give it to his creditor. But 
the child, the legatce, or creditor, takes it not by natural right, 
but by a Jaw of the society of which he is a member, ond to 
which he is subject. Then, no man can, by natural right, 
oblige the lands he occupied, or the persons who succeed king 
in that occupation, to the payment of debts contracted by 
him. For if he could, he might, during his own life, eat w 
the usufruct of the lands for several generations to come ; an 
then the lands would belong to the dead, end not to the living, 
which is the reverse of our princi 

What is true of every member of the society, individually, 
is true of them all collectively ; since the rights of the whole 
can be no more than the sum of the rights of the individuals, 
‘To keep our ideas clear when applying them to a multitude, 
let us suppose a whole generation of men to be born on the 
same day, to attain mature age on the same day, and to die 
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on the game day, leaving a succeeding generation in the mo- 
ment of attaining their mature age, all together. Let the ripe 
age be supposed of twenty-nne years, and their period of hfe 

utty-four years more, that being the average term given by 
the bills of mortality to persons of twenty-one years of age. 
Each successive generation would, in this way, come and go 
off the stage at a fixed moment, as individuals do now. Then, 
I say, the earth belongs to each of these generations during its 
course, fully and in its own right. The second generation 
receives it clear of the debts and incumbrances of the first, the 
third of the second, and so on. For if the first could charge 
it with a debt, then the earth would belong to the dead, and 
not to the living generation, Then, no generation can con- 
tract debts greater than may be paid during the course of its 
own existence. At twenty-one yearsof age, they may bind them- 
selves and their lands for thirty-four years to come; at twenty- 
two, for thirty-three ; at twenty-three, for thirty-two; and ut 
fifty-four, for one year only: because these are the terms of 
life which remain to them at the respectiveepochs. Buta ma- 
terial difference must be noted, between the succession of an 
individual and that of a whole generation. Individuals are 
pers only of a society, subject to the laws of the whole. These 
jaws may appropriate the portion of land occupied by a dece- 
dent, to his rredlitor rather than to any other, or to his child, 
on condition he satisfies the creditor. But when # whole gene- 
ration, that is, the whole society, dies, as in the case we have 
supposed, and another generation or society succeeds, this 
forms a whole, and there is no superiur who can give their 
territory to a third society, who may have lent money to their 

essors beyond their faculties of paying. 
‘What is true of generations succeeding one another at fixed 
s, as has been supposed for clearer conception, is true for 

ose renewed daily, as in the actual course of nature. As a 
Tmuajority of the contracting generation will continue in being 
thirty-four years, and a new majority will then come into pos- 
session, the former may extend their engagements to that term, 
and no longer. The conclusion, then, is, that neither the re- 
presentatives of a nation, nor the whole nation itself assembled, 
can validly engage debts beyond what they may pay in their 
own time; that is to say, within thiriy-four years from the 
date of the engagement. 

‘To render this conclusion palpable, suppose that Louis the 
XIV. and XV. had contracted debts in the name of the 
French nation, to the amount of ten thousand milliards, and 
that the whole had been contracted in Holland. The interest 
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of this sum would be five hundred milliards, which is the whole 
rent-roll or net proceeds of the territory of France. Must the 
present generation of men have retired from the territory in 
which nature produces them, and ceded it to the Dutch credi- 
tors? No; they have the same rights over the soil on which 
they were produccd, as the preceding generations had. They 
derive these rights not from them, but from nature. ‘They, 
then, and their soil, are, by nature, clear of the debts of their 
predecessors, ‘T'o present this in another point of view, sup- 
pose Louis XV. aud his contemporary generation, had said to 
the money-lenders of Holland, give us money, that we may 
eat, drink, and be merry in our day; and on condition you 
will demand no interest till the end of thirty-four years, you 
shall then, for ever after, receive an annual interest of fifteen 
yer cent. The money is lent on these conditions, is divided 
among the people, eaten, drunk, and squandered, Would the 
present generation be obliged to apply the produce of the carth 
and of their labour, to replace their dissipations? Not at all. 

I suppose that the reeeived opinion, that the public debta of 
one generation devolve on the next, has been suggested by our 
seeing, habitually, in private life, that he who succeeds to 
lands is required to pay the debts of his predecessor ; without 
considering that this requisition is munlespal only, not moral, 
flowing from the will of the society, which bas found it con- 
venient to appropriate the lands of a decendent on the condi- 
tion of a payment of his debts; but that between society and 
society, or generation and generation, there is no municipul 
obligation, no umpire but the law of nature. 

The interest of the national debt of France being, in fact, 
but a two thousandth part of its rent-roll, the payment of it 
is practicable enough ; and so becomes a question merely of 
honour or of expediene . But with respect to future debts, 
would it not be wise and just for that nation to declare, in the 
constitution they are forming, that neither the legislature nor 
the nation itself, can validly contract more debt than they may 
pay within their own age, or within the term of thirty-four 
years? And that all future contracts shall be deemed void, 
as to what shall remain unpaid at the end of thirty-four years 
from their date? This would put the lenders, and the bor- 
rowers also, on their guard. By reducing too the faculty of 
borrowing within its natural limits, it would bridle the spirit of 
war, to which too free a course has been procured by the inat- 
tention af money-lenders to this law of nature, that succeeding 
generations are not responsible for the preceding. 

On similar ground it may be proved that no society can 
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make 2 ual constitution, or even a ual law. The 
earth Bebe alvags to the living foscrabons | they may ma- 
nage it, then, and what proceeds from it, as they please, during 
their usufruct. They are masters, too, of their own persons, 
and consequently may govern them as they please. But per- 
sons and property make the sum of the objects of government. 
‘The constitution and the laws of their predecessors are extin- 
guished then, in their natural course, with those whose will 
gave them being. This could preserve that being, till it 
ceased to be itsclf, and no longer. Every constitution, then, 
and every law, betray expires at the end of thirty-four 
years. If it be enfo: longer, it is an act of force, and not 
of right. It may be said that the succeeding yencration, exe 
ercising, in fact, the power of repeal, this leaves them as free 
as if the constitution or law had been expressly limited to 
thirty-four years only. In the first place, this objection ad. 
mits the right in proposing an equivalent : but the power of 
repeal is not an cquivalent. It might be, indecd, if ever 
form of government were 80 patently contrived that the will 
of the majority could always be obtained, fairly and without 
impediment ; but this is true of no form. ‘The people cannot 
assemble themselves: their representation is unequal and 
vicious. Various checks are opposed to oray legislative pro- 
sition. Factions get possession of the public councils ; bri- 
ery corrupts them ; : pesaonal interest leads them astray from 
the general interests of their constituents ; and other impedi- 
ments arise, so a3 to prove to every practical man that a law 
of limited duration is much more manageable than one which 
needs a repeal. 

‘This principle, that the carth belongs to the living and not to 
the dead, is of very extensive application and consequences in 
every country, and most especially in France. It enters into 
the ‘resolution of the questions, whether the nation may 
change the descent of lands holden in tail; whether they 
may change the appropriation of lands given anticntly to the 
church, to hot tele, colleges, orders of chivalry, and other- 
wise in perpetuity; whether they may abolish the charges and 
privileges attached on lands, including the whole catalogue, 
ecclesiastical and feudal; it goes to hereditary offices, autho- 
rities, and jurisdictions,—to hereditary orders, distinctions and 
appellations,~to perpetual monopolies in commerce, the arts or 
sciences, with a long train of e¢ ceteras; and it renders the 
question of reimbursement, 2 question of generosity and not 
of right. In all these cases, the legislature of the day could 
authorize such appropriations and establishments for their own 
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time, but no longer; and the present holders, even where they 
or their anceators have purchased, are in the case of bond fide 
chasers of what the seller had no right to convey. 

Turn this subject in your mind, my dear Sir, and particu- 
larly as to the power of contracting debts, and develope it with 
that cogent logic which is so peculiarly yours. Your station 
in the councils of our country gives you an opportunity of 
producing it to public consideration, of forcing it into discus- 
sion. At first blush it may be laughed at, as the dream of a 
theorist; but examination will e it to be solid and salu- 
tary. It would furnish matter for a fine preamble to our first 
Jaw for sppropria ting the public revenue: and it will exclude, 
at the threshold of our new government, the ruinous and con- 
tagious errors of this quarter of the globe, which have armed. 
despots with means which nature does uot sanction, for bind- 
ing in chains their fellow men. We have already given, in 
example, one effectual check to the dog of war, by transferring 
the power of declaring war from the executive to the legis- 
lative body, from those who are to spend, to those who are to 

y- I should be pleased to see this second obstacle held out 
a ‘us also, in the first instance. No nation can make a de- 

laration against the validity of long contracted debts, so dis- 
interestedly as we, since we do not owe a shilling which will 
not be paid, principal and interest, by the measures you have 
taken, within the time of our own lives. I write you no news, 
because when an occasion occurs, I shall write a separate 
ihe for that. 

am always, with it and sincere esteem, 
Me ee ear Bir 


Your affectionate friend and servant, 
‘Tu. JerFerson. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO DR. GEM, 


The hurry in which I wrote my letter to Mr. Madison, 
which is in your hands, occasioned an inattention to the differ- 
ence between generations succeeding each other at fixed 
oo and generations renewed daily and hourly. It is true 
that, in the former case, he generation when at twenty-one years 
of age may contract a debt for thirty-four years, because a ma- 
jority of them will live so long. But a generation consisting of 
ali ages, and which legislates by all its members above the 
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age of twenty-one years, cannot contract fur so long a time, 
because their majority will be dead much sooner. Buffon 
gives us a table of twenty-three thousand nine hundred and 
uinety-four deaths, stating the ages at which they happened. 
To draw from these the result I have occasion for, I suppose 
a society in which twenty-three thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-four persons are born every year. and live to the age 
stated, in Buffon's table. ‘Thea, the following inferences mey 
be drawn. Such a society will consist constantly of six hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand seven hundred and three persons, 
of all ages. Of those living at any one instant of time, one 
half will be dead in twenty-four years and eight months. In 
such a society, ten thousand six hundred and seventy-five, 
will arrive every year at the age of twenty-one years complete. 
Tt will constantly have three hundred and forty-eight thousand. 
foie hundred aid avventsed persone of ull'ages, shova iweettye 
one years, and the half of those of twenty-one years and up- 
wards, living at any one instant of time, will be dead in eighteen 
years and eight months, or say nineteen yar. 

Then, the contracts, constitutions, and laws of every such 
society become void in nineteen years from their date, 


TO GENERAL KNOX. 


8 Pare, September 12, 1789. 
IR, 

In aletter which I had the honour of writing to the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, some three or four years ago, 1 informed 
him that a workman here, had undertaken, by the help of moulds 
and other means, to make all the parts of the musket so exactly 
alike as that, mixed together promiscuously, any one part 
should serve equally fur every musket. He had then suc. 
ceeded as to the lock both of the officer’s fusil and the soldier's 
musket, From a promiscuous collection of parts, T put to- 
gether inyself half a dozen locks, taking the first pieces which 
came to hand. He has now completed the barrel, stock, and 
mounting of the officer's fusil, and is proceeding on those of 
the soldier's musket. This method of forming the firearm 
appears to me so advantageous when repairs become mevessary, 
that I thought it my duty not only to mention to you the 
progress of this artist, but to peroste and send you half a 

lozen of his officer's fusils. y are packed in a box marked 
T. J. No. 36, and are sent to Havre, Pan whence they shall 
be forwarded to New York. The barrels and furniture are 

VoL. 111. 
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to their stocks, to prevent “the ing of the wood. The 
Jocks are in pieces. You will find with them tools for putting 
them together, also a single specimen of bis soldier's lock. 
He formerly told me, and still tells me, that he shall be able, 
after 2 while, to furnish them cheaper than the common mus- 
ket of the same quality, but at first they will not be so cheap 
in the first cost, though the economy in repairs will make 
them so in the end. He cannot tell me exactly at what price 
he can furnish them. Nor will he be able, immediately, to 
furnish any great quantity annually ; but with the aid of the 

vernment, he expects to enlarge his establishment greatly. 
f the situation of the finances of this country should oblige 
the government to abandon him, he would prefer removin, 
with all his people and implements to America, if we shoul 
desire to establish such a manufacture, aud he would expect 
our government to take all his implements, on their own ac- 
count, at what they have cost him. He talked of about 
three thousand guineas. I trouble you with these details, 
and with the samples, 1, ‘That you may give the idea of such 
an improvement to our owo workmen, if you think it might 
anawer auy good end. 2 ‘hat all the arms he shall have 
for sale, may be engaged for our government, if he continues 
here, and you think it important to engage them. 3, That 
you may consider, and do me the honour of communicating 
your determination, whether, in the event of his establish- 
inent being abandoned by this government, it might be thought 
worth while to transfer it to the United States, on conditions 
somewhat like those he has talked of, 

Ihave the honour to be, with sentiments of the most per- 
fect esteem and respect, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu, JEFVERSON. 


TO E. RUTLEDGE. 


Paris, September 18, 1789, 
Deaz Sin, 

T have duly received your favour by Mr. Cutting, inclosing 
the paper from Doctor Trumbull, for which I am very thank- 
ful. The conjecture that inhabitants may have been carried 
from the coast of Africa to that of America, by the trade 
winds, is possible enough; and its probability would be 
greatly strengthened by ascertaining a similarity of language, 
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which I consider as the strongest of al) proofs of consanguinity 
among nations. Still a question would remain between the 
red men of the eastern and western sides of the Atlantic, 
which is the stock, and which the shoot? If a fact be true, 
which I suspect to be true, that there is a much greater num- 
ber of radical languages among those of America than among 
those of the other hemisphere, it would be a proof of superior 
antiquity, which I can conceive no arguments strong enough 
to overrule, 

When I received your letter, the time of my departure was 
too near, to permit me to obtain information from Constanti- 
nople, relative to the demand and price of rice there. I there- 
fore wrote to a merchant at Marseilles, concerned in the 
Levant trade, for the prices current of rice at Constantinople 
and at Marseilles for several years past. He has sent me 
only the present price at Marseilles, and that of a race 
cargo at Constantinople. I send you a copy of his lettcr. 
‘The Algerines form an obstacle; but the object of our com- 
merce in the Mediterranean is so immense, that we ought to 
surmount that obstacle, and I believe it could be done by 
means in our power, and which, instead of fouling us with the 
dishonourable and criminal baseness of France and England, 
will place us in the road to respect with all the world. 

_ [have obtained, and inclose to you, a state of all the rice 
imported into this country in the ‘course of one year, which 
shews its annual consumption to be between cighty-one 
and eighty-two thousend quintals. I think you may sup- 
plant ail the other furnishing States, except as to what is 
consumed at Marseilles its neighbourhood. In fact, 
Paris is the place of main consumption. Havre, therefore, 
is the port of deposit, where you ought to have one or 
two honest, intelligent and active consignees. The ill success 
of a first or second experiment should not damp the cndea- 
vours to open this market fully, but the obstacles should be 
forced by perseverance. I have obtained from different quar- 
ters seeds of the dry rice; but having had time to try them, I 
find they will not vegetate, having been too long kept, I have 
still several other expectations from the East Indies. If this 
rice be as good, the object of health will render it worth expe- 
riment with you. Cotton is a precious resource, and which 
cannot fail with you. I wish the cargo of olive plants sent by 
the way of Baltimore, and that which you will perceive my 
correspondent is preparing now to send, may arrive to you in 
good order. This is the object for the patriots of your 
country; for that tree, once established there, will be the 
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source of the greatest wealth and happiness. But to insure 
success, perseverance may be necessary. An eseay or two ma’ 
fail. I think, therefore, that an annual sum should be subscribed, 
and it need not be a great one. A common country labourer 
should be engaged to make it his sole occupation, to 

and pack plants and berries at Marseilles, and in the autumn 
to go with them himself through the canal of Languedoc to 
Bordeaux, and there to stay with them till he can put them 
on board a vessel bound directly to Charleston; and this re- 
peated annually, till you have a sufficient stock insured, to pro- 
pagate from without further ii tion. I should guess that 
fifty guineas a year would do nd if you think proper to 
set such a subscription afvot, write me down for ten guineas of 
the money, yearly, during my stay in France, and offer my 
superintendance of the business on this aside the water, if no 
better can be had. 

Mr. Cutting does full justice to the honourable dispositions 
of the Tegislature of South Carolina towards their foreign cre- 
ditors. None have yet come into the propositions sent to me, 
except the Van Staphorsts. 

‘The danger of famine here, has not ceased with a plentiful 
harvest. new and unskilful administration has not yet fet 
into the way of bringing regular supplies to the Capital. @ 
are in danger of hourly insurrection for the want of bread ; and 
an insurrection once be; for that cause, may associate itself 
with those discontented for other causes, and produce incalcu- 
Jable events. But if the want of bread does not produce a 
commencement of disorder, 1 am of opinion the other discon- 
tents will be stifled, and a good and free constitution esta- 
blished without opposition. In fact, the mass of the people, the 
clergy and army (excepting the higher orders of the three 
bodies) are in a8 compact an union as can be. The National 
Assembly have decided that their executive shall be hereditary, 
and shall have a suspensive negative on the laws; that the 
legislature shall be of one House, annual in its sessions and 
biennial in its elections. Their declaration of rights will give 

ou their other general views. I am just on my departure for 
Virginie, where the arrangement of my affairs will detain me 
the winter ; after which (say in February) I shall go on to New 
York, to embark from some northern port for France. In the 
meanwhile and always, 
I am, with great and gucere esteem, 


ry 
Your friend and servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 
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TO JOHN JAY. 


Partly, September 19, 1789. 
Six, 
I had the honour of addressing you on the 30th of the last 
month, Since that, I have taken the liberty of consigning to 

ou a box of officer’s muskets, containing half a dozen, made 
by the mn and on the plan which I mentioned to you in a 
letter which I cannot turn to at this moment, but T think it 
was of the year 1785, A more particular account of them you 
will find in the enclosed copy of a letter which I have written 
to General Knox. The box is marked T. J. No. 36, is gone 
to Havre, and will be forwarded to you by the first vessel 
bound to New York, by Mr. Nathaniel Cutting, an American 
gentleman, establishing himself there. 

Recalling to your mind the account I gave zou of the num- 
ber and size of ships fitted out by the English last year, for the 
northern whale fishery, and comparing with it what they have 
nites one this year, for the same fishery, the comparison will 
stand thus: 


Years. Vessels, Tons. Men. 

1788. 255 15,436 10,710 

1789. 17% 51,473 7476 
Difference, 7 23,963 3,234 


By which you will perceive, that they have lost a third of 
that fishery in one year, which I think almost entirely, if not 
quite, aactibable to the shutting the French ports against their 
oil, I have no account of their southern fishery of the present 


ear. 

z As soon as I was informed that our bankers had the moncy 
ready for the redemption of our captives, I went to the General 
of the order of the Holy oes who retained all his dispositions 
to aid us in that business. Having a very confidential agent 
at Marseilles, better acquainted than himself with the details, 
he wrote to him for his opinion and information on the subject. 
TL inclose you a copy of his auswer, the original of which was 
communicated to me, I thereupon have authorised the Genc- 
ral to go as far as three thousand livres a head, for our cap- 
tives, and for this purpose, to adopt the plan proposed, of 
sending one of his own religion at our expense (which will be 
small), or any other plan he think sbest. The honesty and 
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goodness of his character places us in safety in his hands. To 
leave bim without any hesitation in engeging himself for such 
a sum of money, it was necessary to deposit it in a banker's 
hands here. We. Grand’s were le to him, and I have 
therefore desired our banker at ered to remit 2 here. 

do not apprehend, in the ie present revolution, 
any thing tke a general bagkre cy which should pervade the 
whole class of bankers. Were such an event to appear immi- 
nent, the cxcessive caution of the house of Grand asd Com- 
pany, establishes it, in the general opinion, as the last that 
would give way, and consequently would give time to with- 
draw ths money from their hands. Mr. Short will attend to 
this, and will withdraw the money on the first well founded 
appearance of danger. He has asked me what he shall do with 
it? Because it is evident, that when Grand cannot be trusted, 
no other individual at Paris can, and a general bankruptcy can 
only be the effect of such disorders as would render every 
private house an insecure deposit. I have not hesitated to aa 
to him, in such an event, ‘ pay it to the government.’ In this 
case, it becomes only a change of destination, and no loss at all. 
But this has passed | between us for greater caution only, and 
on the worst case supposable : for though a suspension of pay- 
ment by government might affect the bankers a little, I doul 
if any of them have embarked so much in the hands of govern- 
ment as to endanger failure, and especially as they have had 
such long warning. 

You will have known, that the ordinance passed by M. de 
Chillon in St. Domingo, for opening ports to our importations 
in another part of the island, was protested against hy Mar- 
bois. He had always led the Count de la Luzerne by the 
nose, while Governor of that island. Marbois’ representa- 
tions, and Luzerne’s prepossessions against our trade with their 
colonies, occasioned him, as minister of that department, not 
only to reverse the ordinance, but to recal Chillon and send 
out a successor. Chillon has arrived here, and having ren- 
dered himself very popular in the islands, their deputies in the 
National Assembly have brought the question before them. 
‘The Assembly has done nothing more, as yet, than to appoint 
& committee of inquiry. So much of Chillon’s ordinance as 
admitted the importation of our provisions, is continued for a 
time. M. de Marbois, too, is recalled, I know not why or 
how, M. de la Luzerne’s conduct will probably come under 
view only incidentally to the general question urged by the 
colony deputies, whether they shall not be free, in future, to 
Procure provisions where they can procure them cheapest ? 
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But the deputies are disposed to treat M. de Ja Luzerne 
roughly. this, with the disgrace of his brother, the Rishop 
de Fangres, turned out of the presidentship of the National 
Assembly, for partiality in office to the aristocratic principles, 
and the disfavour of the Assembly towards M. de la Luzerne 
himself, as having been formerly of the plot (as they call it) 
with Breteuil and. Broglio, will ‘probably occasion him to be 
out of office soon. 

‘The treasury board have no doubt attended to the necessity 
of giving timely orders for the payment of the February in- 
terest at Amsterdam. J am well informed that our credit is 
now the first at that exchange, (England not borrowing at pre- 
sent.) Our five per cent. bonds have risen to ninety-seven and 
ninety-nine, hey have bccn heretofore at ninety-three. 
There are, at this time, several componies and individuals 
here, in England and Holland, negotiating to sell large parcels 
of our liguidated debt. A bargain was concluded by one of 
these the other day, for six hui thousand dollars. In the 

resent state of our credit, every dollar of this debt will pro- 
bly be transferred to Europe within a short time. 

September the 20th. The combination of bankers and other 
ministerial tools, had led me into the error (when I wrote my 
last letter) into which they had led most people, that the Joan 
lately opened here went on well. ‘The truth is, that very little 

n borrowed, perhaps not more than six or cight mil- 
lions, "The king and his ministers were yesterday to carr 
their plate to the mint. The ladies are giving up their jewel 
to the National Assembly, A contribution of plate in the time 
of Louis XV, is said to have carried about eight millions to the 
treasury. Plate is much more common now, and, therefore, if 
the example prevail now in the same degree it did then, it 
will produce more. The contribution of jewels will hardly be 
general, and will be unproductive. Mr. Neckar is, on the 
25th, to go to the Assembly, to make some proposition, The 
hundredth penny is talked of. : ; 

The ‘Astembly proceeds slowly in the forming their con- 
stitution, The original vice of their numbers causes this, 
as well as a tumultuous manner of doing business. They 
have voted that the elections of the legislature shall be bien- 
nial; that it shall be of a singe body; but they have 
not yet decided what shall be its number, or whether they 
shall be all in one room, or in two (which they call a 
division into sections). ‘They have determined that the 
King shall have a suspensive and iterative veto: that is, 
that after negativing a law, it cannot be presented again 
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till after a new election. If he negatives it then, it cannot 
te presented a third time till after another ne clection: ut it 

then presented, he is obliged to pass it. is is perhaps 
justly considered as a more useful Leg tive than an absolute 
‘one, which a King would be afraid to use. Mr. Neckar’s 
influence with the Assembly is nothing at all, Having written 
to them by order of the King, on the subject of the veto, 
before it was decided, they refused to let his letter be read. 
Again, lately, when they desired the sanction of the King to 
their pt lings of the fourth of August, he wrote, in the 
King’s name, aletter to them, remonstrating against an im- 
mediate sanction to the whole; but they persisted, and the 
sanction was given. His disgust at this want of influence, 
together with the great difficulties of his situation, make it 
believed that he is desirous of resigning. The public stocks 
were extremely low the day before yesterday. The caizse 
@escompte at three thousand six hundred and forty, and the 
loan of one hundred and twenty-five millions, of 1784, was at 
fifteen per cent. loss. Yesterday they rose a little. 

‘The sloth of the Assembly (unavoidable from their number) 
has done the most sensible injury to the public cause. The 
patience of a people who have Iess of that quality than any 
other nation in the world, is worn thread-bare, Time has 
been given to the aristocrats to recover from their panic, to 
cabal, to sow dissensions in the Assembly, and distrust out of 
it. It has been a misfortune, that the King and aristocracy 
together have not been able to make a sufficient resistance, to 
hoop the patriots in a compact body. Having no common 
enemy of such force as to render their union necessary, they 
have suffered themselves to divide. The Assembly now con- 
sists of four distinct parties. 1. The aristocrats, comprehend- 
ing the higher members of the clergy, military, nobility, and 
the parliaments of the whole kingdom. This forms a head 
without a body. 2. ‘The moderate royalists, who wish for a 
constitution nearly similar to that of England. 3. The republi- 
cans, who are willing to Jet their first magistracy be hereditary, 
but to make it very subordinate to the legislature, and to 
have that legislature consist of a single chamber. 4. The 
faction of Orleans. The second and third descriptions are 
composed of honest, well-meaning men, differing in opinion 
only, but both wishing the establishment of as it a degree 
of liberty as can be preserved. ‘They are considered together 
as constituting the patriotic part of the Assembly, and they 
are supported | by the soldiery of the army, the soldiery of the 
clergy, that is to say, the curés and monks, the dissenters, 
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and part of the nobility, which is smal}, and the substantial 
bourgeois of the whole nation. The part of these collected in 
the cities have formed themselves into municipal bodies, have 
chosen municipal representatives, and have organised an armed 
corps, considerably more numerous, in the whole, then the 
regular army. ‘They have also the ministry, such as it is, and, 
et, the King. Were the second and third parties, or 
rather these sections of the same party, to separate entirely, 
this great mass of power and wealth would be split, nobody 
knows how. But La not think they will separate; because 
they have the same honest views; because, each being confi- 
dent of the rectitude of the other, there is no rancour between 
them; because they retain the desire of coalescing, In order 
to effect this, they not long ago proposed a conference, and 
desired it might Be at my house, which gave me an opportu- 
nity of judging of their views. "They discussed together their 
points of difference for six hours, and in the course of discus- 
sion agreed on mutual sacrifices, ‘The effect of this agreement 
has been considerably defeated by the subsequent proccedin, 
of the Assembly, but I do not know that it has been throug! 
any infidelity of the leaders to the compromise they had agreed 
on. Another powerful bond of union between these two 
parties, is our friend the Marquis de la Fayette. He left the 
Assembly while they as yet formed but one party. His 
attachment to both is equal, and he labours incessantly to keep 
them together, Should he beobliged to take part against either, 
it will be against that which first pass the rubicon of re- 
conciliation with the other. I should hope, in this event, that 
his weight would be sufficient to turn the scale decidedly in 
favour of the other. His command of the armed militia of 
Paris, (thirty thousand in number, and comprehending the 
French guards, who are five thousand regulars), and his in- 
fluence with the municipality, would secure their city: and 
though the armed militia and | municipalities of the other cities 
are in Do wise subordinate to those of Paris, yet they look uy 
to them with respect, and look particularly to the Marquis de 
la Fayette, as leaning always to the rights of the People. 
This turn of things is so probable, that Ido not think either 
section of the patriots will venture on any act which will 
place themselves in opposition to him. ' 
‘This being the face of things, troubled as you vill ive, 
civil war is much talked of expected ; and this talk and ex- 
pectation has a tendency to beget it. What are the events which 
Tay produce it? 1, The want of bread, were it to produce a 
commencement of disorder, might ally itself to more permanent 
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causes of discontent, and thus continue the effect beyond its 
first cause. The scarcity of bread, which continues very great 
amidst a plenty of corn, is an enigma which can be solved only 
by observing, that the furnishing the city is in the new muni- 
eipality, not yet masters of their trade. 2%. A public bank- 
ruptcy. Great numbers of the lower as well as higher classes 
of the citizens, depend for subsistence on their property in the 

ublic funds. 3. ‘The absconding of the King from Versailles, 

‘his has for some time been apprehended as possible. In 
consequence of this apprehension, a person, whose information 
ae have weight, wits to the Court de Montmorin, adjur- 
ing him to ent it by every possible means, and assurin, 
him_that the fight of The Koe would be the signal of : 
St. Barthélémi against the aristocrats in Paris, and perhaps 
through the kingdom. M. de Montmorin showed the letter 
to the Queen, who assured him solemnly that no such thing 
was in contemplation. His shewing it to the Queen, proves 
he entertained the same mistrust with the public. It may be 
asked, what is the Queen disposed to do in the present situa- 
tion of things? Whatever rage, pride, and fear can dictate 
in a breast which never knew the presence of one moral 
restraint, 

Upon the whole, I do not see it as yet probable that any 
actual commotion will take place; and if it does take place, 
1 have strong confidence that the patriotic party will hold 
together, and their party in the nation be what I have de. 
scribed it. In this case, there would be against them the 
avistocracy and the faction of Orleans. This consists, at this 
time, of only the Catalines of the Assembly, and some of the 
lowest gecspecns of the mob. Its force, within the ki 
must depend on how much of this last kind of people it cam 
debauch with money from its present bias to the right cause. 
‘This bias is as strong as any one can be, in # class which must 

tits bread from him who will give it. Its resources out 

kingdom are not known. Without doubt, England will 
give money to produce and to feed the fire which should 
cousume this country; but it is not probable she will en; 
in open war for that. If foreign troops should be furnished, 
it would be most probably by the King of Prussia, who seems 
to offer himself as the bul ‘of tyranny to all his neighbours. 
He might, too, be disturbed by the contagion of the same 
Principles gaining his own subjects, as they have done those 
of the Austrian Netherlands, Liege, Cologne, and Hesse 
Cassel. ‘Phe army of the latter Prince, joining with his sub. 
jects, are said to have possessed themselves of the treasures he 
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had amassed by hiring troops to conquer us, and by other 
iniquities. Fifty-four millions of livres is the sum mentioned. 
But all these means, external and internal, must prove inade- 
quate to their ultimate object, if the nation be united as it is 
at present. Expecting within a few days to leave Paris, and 
that this is my last letter on public subjects, I have indulged 
myself in giving you a general view of things, as they i 
to me at the time of my leaving them. Mr. Short will have 
the honour of continuing the narration, and of correcting it, 
where circumstances un m or unforeseen may give a diffe. 
rent turn to events, 
I have the honour to be, 
‘With sentiments of the most perfect esteem and respect, 


Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JErFERson. 


TO MR. NECKAR. 


Poris, September 28, 1789. 
Siz, 

I had the honour of waiting on you at Versailles, the day 
before yesterday, in order to present my respects on my de- 
parture to America. I was unlucky in the moment, as it was 
one in which you were gone out. 

I wished to have put into your hands, at the same time, 
the inclosed state of the British northern fishery for the years 
1788 and 1789, by which you will see that they have lost in 
one year, one third of that fishery, the effect, almost solely, of 
the Arret which shut the ports of’ France to their oils. 

I wished also to know, whether, while in America, I could 
be useful towards encouraging supplies of provision to be 
brought to this country the ensuing year. I am persuaded a 
considerable relief to the city of Paris might be obtained, 
by permitting the importation of salted isions from the 
United States. Our salted beef, particularly, (which, since 
the war, we have learned to prepare in the Irish manner, 
80 as to be as good as the best of that country) could be 
sold out to the people of Paris, for the half of what they pay 
for fresh meat. It would seem, then, that the labourer paying 
but half the usual price for his meat, might pay the full price 
of his bread, and so relieve government fron, its loss on that 
article. The interest of the gabelics has been an objection, 
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hitherto, to the importation of salted provisions. But that objec- 
tion is lessened by the reduction of the price of salt, and done 
away, entirely, by the desire of the present government to con- 
sider the ease and happiness of the people as the first object. 
In every country as ny peopled as France, it would seem 
good policy to encourage the employment of its lands in the 
cultivation of corn, rather than in pasturage, and consequently 
to encourage the use of all kinds of salted provisions, because 
they can be imported from other countries. It may be appre- 
bended, that the Parisian, habituated to fresh provisions, would 
not use salted. Then he would not buy them, and of course 
they would not be brought, so that no harm can be done b 
the permission. On the contrary, if the people of Paris shoul 
readily adopt the use of salted provisions, the good would 
result which is before mentioned. Salt meat is not so good as 
fresh for soups, but it gives a higher flavour to the vegetables 
boiled with it. The experience of a great part of America, 
which is fed almost entirely on it, proves it to be as wholesome 
as fresh meat. The sca scurvy, ascribed by some to the use 
of salt meat, is equally unknown in America as in Europe. 
It is the want of vegetables at sea which produces the scurvy. 
T have thus hastily mentioned reasons and objections, to save 
x the time and ‘trouble of recollecting them. To you, Sir, 
it suffices barely to mention them. ir. Short, chargé des 
affaires for the United States, will have the honour of deliver- 
ing you this, and of giving you any further details which you 
may be ey to require. 
shall hope, on my return in the spring, to find your health 
reestablished, and your mind relieved by a perfect settlement 
of the affairs of the nation ; and with my felicitations on those 
accounts, to express to you those sentiments of profound re- 
spect and attachment, with which 
I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JEFFERSON. 


TO JOHN JAY. 
Hayre, September 30, 1789. 
Dea Siz, pce 
No convenient ship having offered from any port of France, 
T have engaged one from to take me up at Cowes, 


and am so far on my way thither. She will land me at Nor- 
folk, and as I do not know any scrvice that would be rendered 
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by my repairing immediately to New York, I propose, in 
order to economise time, to go directly to my own house, get 
through the business which calls me there, and then repair 
to New York, where I shall be ready to re-embark for Europe, 
But should there be any occasion for government to receive 
any information I can give, immediately on my arrival, I will 
fe to New York on receiving your orders at Richmond. 

bey may probably be there before me, as this goes by Mr. 
Trumbull, Jound lirectly for New York. 

T inclose you herewith the proceedings of the National 
Assembly on Saturday last, wherein you will perceive that 
the committee had approved the plan of Mr. Neckar. I can 
add, from other sure information received here, that the As- 
sembly adopted it the same evening. his plan may pos- 
bly keep their payments alive till their new government gets 
into motion ; though 1 do not think it very certain. ‘The pub- 
lic stocks lowered so exceedingly the last days of my stay at 
Paris, that I wrote to our bankers at Amsterdam, to desire 
they would retain till further orders the thirty-thousand gil~ 
ders, or so much of it as had not yet come on. And as to 
what might be already coming on, I recommended to Mr. 
Short to go and take the acceptance himself, and keep the bill 
in his own hands till the time of payment. He will by that 
time see what is best to be done wit the money. 

In taking leave of Monsieur de Montmorin, I asked him 
whether their West India ports would continue open to us a 
while? He said they would be immediately declared open tilt 
February, and we may be sure they will be so till the next har- 
vest. He agreed with me, that there would be two or three 
months’ provision for the whole kingdom wanting for the en- 
suing year. ‘The consumption of bread for the whole kingdom 
is two millions of livres tournois, a day. ‘The people pay the 
real price of their bread every where except at Paris and 
Versailles. There the price is suffered to vary very little as to 
them, and government pays the difference. It has been sup- 

that this difference, for some time past, has cost a mil- 

lion a week. I thought the occasion favorable to propose to 
Monsieur de Montmorin the free admission of our salted pro- 
visions, observing to him, particularly, that our salted beef from 
the eastern States, could be dealt out to the people of Paris 
for five or six sols the pound, which is but half the common 
pa they pay for fresh beef; that the Parisian paying less for 
‘is meat, might pay more for his bread, and so relieve govern- 
ment from its enormous loss on that article. His idea of this 
resource seemed unfavourable. We talked over the objections of 
the supposed unhealthiness of that food, its tendency to produce 
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scurvy, the chance of its taking with a people habituated to 
fresh’ meat, their comparative qualities of rendering vegeta- 
bles eatable, and the interests of the gabelles. He concluded 
with saying the experiment might be tried, and with desiring 
me to with Mr. Neckar. I went to Mr. Neckar, but 
he ‘had gone to the National Assembly. On my retum to 
Paris, therefore, I wrote to him on the subject, going over 
the objections which Monsieur de Montmorin had started. 
Mr, Short was to carry the letter himself, and to pursue the 
subject. 

faving observed that our commerce to Havre is considera- 
bly on the increase, and that most of our vessels coming there, 
and especial ly those from the eastward, are obliged to make a 
yoyeee round to the neighbourhood of the Loire and Garonne 
for salt, a voyage attended with expense, delay, and more risk, 
IT have obtained from the Farmers General, that they shall be 
supplied from their magazines at Honfleur, opposite to Havre, 
at a mercantile price. ‘They fix it at present at sixty livres 
the suid, which comes to ebout fifteen sous, or seven and a 
half pence sterling our bushel; but it will vary as the price 
varies at the place from which they bring it. As this will be 
a great relief to such of our vessels coming to Havre, as might 
wish to take back salt, it may perhaps g T to notify it 
to our merchants. I inclose herewith, Mr. Neckar’s discourse 
to the Assembly, which was not printed till I left Paris: and 
have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem and respect, 


ir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JevFenrson. 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Chesterfield, December 15, 1789. 
Str, 

I have received at this place the honour of your letters of 
October the 13th and November the 30th, and am truly flat- 
tered by your nomination of me to the very dignified office of 
Secretary of State; for which, permit me here to return you 
my humble thanks. Could any circumstance seduce me to 
overlook the disproportion between its duties and my talents, 
it would be the encouragement of your choice. But when I 
contemplate the extent of that office, embracing as it does the 
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‘incipal_mass of domestic administration, together with the 
foreign, I cannot be insensible of my inequality to it; and I 
should enter on it with gloomy forebodings from the criticisms 
and censures of a public, just indeed in their intentions, but 
sometimes misinformed and misled, and always too table 
tu be neglected. I cannot but foresce the possibility that this 
may end disagreeably for me, who, having no motive to public 
service but the public satisfaction, would certainly retire the 
moment that satisfaction should r to languish. On the 
other hand, I feel a degree of familiarity with the duties of 
my present office, as far at least as F am capable of nnder- 
standing its duties. ‘The ground I have already passed over 
enables me to see my way into that which is before me. The 
change of government too, taking place in the country where 
it is exercised, scems to open a possibility of procuring from 
the new rulers some new advantages in commerce, which may 
be agreeable to our countrymen. So that as far as my fears, 
my hopes, or my inclination might enter into this question, 1 
confess they would not lead me to prefer a change. 

But it is not for an individual to choose his post, You are 
to marshal us as may best be for the public good; and it is 
only in the case of its being indifferent to ie’ that I would 
avail myself of the option you have so kindly offered in your 
letter. “If you think it better to transfer me to another post, 
my inclination must be no obstacle ; nor shall it be, if there is 
any desire to suppress the office 1 now hold, or to reduce its 
grade. In cither of these cases, be so only as to signify 
to me by another line your ultimate wish, and I shall conform 
to it cordially. If it should be to remain at New York, my 
chief comfort will be to work under your eye, my only shelter 
the authority of your name, and the wisdom of measures to 
be dictated by you and implicitly executed by me. Whatever 
you may be pleased to decide, Ido not see that the matters 
which have called me hither, will permit me to shorten the 
stay I originally asked ; that is to say, to set out on my jour- 
ney northward till the month of March. As early as possible 
in that month, I shall have the honour of peying may respects 
to you in New York. In the mean time, I have that of ten- 
dering you the homage of those sentiments of respectful at- 
tachment, with which I am, 


Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 
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TO HENRY LAURENS, ESQUIRE. 
New York, Merch $1, 1790. 
Sia, 

Encroachments being made on the eastern limits of the 
United States, by settlers under the British government, pre- 
tending that it is the western and not the eastern river of the 
bay of Passamaquoddy, which was designated by the name of 
St. Croix in the treaty of peace with that nation, I have to 
beg the favour of you to communicate any facts which your 
Memory or papers may enable you to recollect, and which 

ay indicate the true river the commissioners on both sides 
had in their view to establish as the boundary between the 
two nations. It will be of some consequence to be informed 
by what map they traced the % 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 
Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO MR. VANDERKEMP. 
New York, March3!, 1790, 


Sm, 

‘The letter has been duly received which you addressed to 
the President of the United States, praying his interference 
with the government of the United Netherlands, on the sub- 
ject of property you left there on coming to America. I have 
it in charge to inform you, that the United States have at 

sent no minister at the Hague, and consequently no chan- 
nel through which they could express their concern for your 
interests. However willing, too, we are to receive and protect 
all persona who come hither, with the Property they bring, 
perhaps it may be doubted how far it wonld be expedient to 
engage ourselves for what they Jeave behind, or for any other 
matter retrospective to their becoming citizens. In the pre- 
sent instance, we hope that no confiscation of the residuum of 
your property left in the United Netherlands having taken 
place, the justice of that government will leave you no occa- 
sion for that interference which you have been pl to ask 
from this. 

1 have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JErFexson. 
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TO GEORGE JOY. 


New York, March 31, 1790. 
Str, 


‘ Lhave considered your application for sea letters for the 
ship Eliza, and examined into the precedents which you sup- 
posed might influence the determination, The resolution of 
Congress, which imposes this duty on the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, provides expressly, “that it be made to appear 
to him by oath or affirmation, or by such other evidence as shail 
by him be deemed satisfactory, that the vessel is commanded 
by officers, citizens of the United States.” Your affidavit 
satisfies me that one of the officers is a citizen of the United 
States ; but you are unacquainted with the others, and without 
evidence as to them, and even without a presumption that they 
are wtizens, except sofar as arises on the circumstances of the 
captain’s being an American, and the ship sailing from an 
American port, Now, I cawnot in my conscience say, that 
this is evidence of the fuct, satisfactory to my mind, ‘The 

dents of relaxation by Mr. Jay, were all between the 

late of the resolution of Congress (Februar the 12th, 1788) 
and his public advertisement, announcing the evidence which 
must be produced. Since this last, the proceedings have been 
uniform and exact. Having perfect confidence 10 your good 
faith, and therefore without 2 suspicion of any fraud intended 
in the present case, I could have wished sincerely to grant 
the = leer bat besides the lettcr of the lew. “which ties 
me down, the public securit; inst a partis ispensation 
of justice, depends on its being dispensed by certain, rules, 
‘The slightest deviation in one circumstance, becomes a prece- 
dent for another, that for a third, and so on, without bounds. 
A relaxation in a case where it is certuin no fraud is intended, 
is laid hold of by others afterwards, to cover fraud. I hope, 
therefore, you will be sensible of the necessity of my adhering 
to the rules which have been published and practised by my 
predecessor; and that I am, = great respect, 


ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jerrerson. 


VOL, IIL. 
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TO THE COUNT DE MONTMORIN. 
New York, April 6, 1790. 
Sra, 

The President of the United States having thought 
to assign to me other functions than those of their Minister 
Plenipotentiary near the King, I have the honour of address- 
ing to your Excellency my letters of recal, and of beseeching 
you to be so good as to present them, with the homage of my 
Tespectful adicus, to his Majesty. 

t is with great satisfaction that I find myself authorized to 
conclude, as I had begun my mission, with assurances of the 
attachment of our government to the King and his people, 
and of its desire to preserve and strengthen the harmony and 
food understanding, which has hitherto so happily subsisted 

etween the two nations. 

Give me leave to place here, also, my acknowledgments to 
your Excellency, personally, for the facilities you have been 
plese always to give in the ‘lation of the several matters 

have had occasion to treat with you, during my residence at 

our court. They were ever such as to evince, that the 
iendly dispositions towards our republic which you manifested 
even from its birth, were still found consistent with that pa- 
triotism of which you have continued to give such constant and 
disinterested proofs. May this union of interests for ever be 
the patriot’s creed in both countries. Accept my sincere 
eet that the King, with life and health, may be long 
essed with so faithful and able # servant, and you with a 
Prince, the model of royal excellence; and permit me to 
retain to my latest hours, those sentiments of affectionate 

respect and attachment, with which J have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency's 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jerrznson, 


TO THE COUNT DE MONTMORIN. 


New York, April 6, 1790. 
Sire, 

The President of the United States having been pleased, in 
the month of June last, to give me leave of absence for some 
time from the court of France, and to appoint Mr. William 
Short chargé des affaires for the United States during my 
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absence, and having since thought proper to call me to the 
office of Secretary of State, comprehending that of Forcign 
Affairs, I have now the honour of requesting you to give cre- 
dence to whatever Mr. Short shall say to you on my part. He 
knows the interest which our republic takes in the prosperity 
of Praness our stron; sents to cultivate its friendship, and 
may Zeal to promote it by whatever ma: don my ministry, 
and I hare be doubt he will s0 cond ict himself a to ment 
your confidence. I avail myself of this occasion of ten- 
dering you assurances of the sentiments of respect and ¢s- 
teem, with which I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tn. JeFFEnson. 


TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


New York, April 6, 1790. 
Siz, 


My last to you was of March the 28th. Since that, yours 
of the 2d and 6th of January have come to hand, together 
with the ratification of the consular convention. 

I send you herewith a letter from the President to the King, 
notifying my recal, with 2 Jetter of leave to Monsieur & 
Montmorin, and another of credence for you to the same, all 
of which you will be pleased to deliver to him. Copies of 
them are inclosed for your information. 

We are extremely mortified at the prospect there is, that 
the act of justice and gratitude to the court of France, which 
Congress, in the first moment it ever was in their power, have 
been, and still are preparing, may arrive too late, to save that 
court from the necessity of Parting with our debt to a disad. 
vantage. The Secretary of the Treasury, having by order 
of Congress reported a plan for funding both our foreign and 
domestic debts, they thought it necessary, by a recommitment, 
to subject that part of it which concerned the domestic debt, 
to maturer Sisco me the clause ¢ for making such ade~ 

uate provision for fulfilling our ents in respect to our 

Exeigh debt,’ was not reeoumit red because not succeptible of 

any abridgement or modification. On the contrary, it was 

passed without a dissenting voice, and only waits till the resi- 

due of that system of which it makes a part, can be digested 
Kz 
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aud put into the form of a law. I send you acopy of the 
Tesolution, to be communicated to Monsieur de Montmorin 
and Monsieur Neckar, and anxiously wish it may arrive in 
time to prevent a disadvantageous alienation, by satisfying 
these ministers that we are exerting ourselves to repay to that 
country, in her hour of difficulty, what she generously ad- 
vanced for us, in ours. 

You may remember, I purchased some officer’s fusils, had 
them packed in my presence, and sent with my own baggage 
to Havre. When they arrived here, the plates and other 
principal parts of the locks, were no longer in the box. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the workman send you six new locks, 
which may be applied to the stocks and barrels we have. and 
that you ‘be so good as to forward these by the first safe con- 
veyance. 

Press the negotiation for our captives, in the line and on 
the terms I had fixed, not binding us further without further 
advice, and be pleased to apprisc us of its present situation 
and future progress, as being a subject we have at heart. 

The Leyden gazettes furnishing so good information of the 
interesting scenes now passing in Europe, I must ask your 

articular attention to the forwarding them as frequently as it 
is possible to find conveyances. The English papers bring 
their lies very fresh, and it is very desirable to be provid 
with an autheutic contradiction in the first moment. 

You will receive herewith, the newspapers and other in- 
teresting papers, as usual. 

T have the honour to be, with the most perfect esteem, 

Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tu. JE¥¥ERSON. 


TO THE COUNT DE FLORIDA BLANCA. 


New York, Aprilll, 1790, 
Sim, 

‘The President of the United States having thought proper 
to name Mr. William Carmichael their chargé des affaires, 
near his Catholic Majesty, I have now the honour of an- 
souneing the same to your Excellency, and of praying you to 

jive credence to whatever he shall say to you on my part. He 
nows the concern our republic takes in the interest and pros- 
perity of Spain, our strong desire to cultivate its friendship, 
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and to deserve it by all the good offices which esteem and 
neighbourhood may dictate: he knows also my zeal to promote 
these by whatever may depend on my ministry. I have 
no doubt that Mr. Carmichael will so conduct himself ss to 
merit your confidence; and I avail myself with pleasure of 
this occasion, of tendcring to you assurances of those senti- 
ments of respect and esteem, with which I have the honour 
to be, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble Servant, 
Tu, JErvEnson. 


TO WILLIAM CARMICHAEL. 
New York, April 11, 1789. 
Sr, 

A vessel being about to sail from this port for Cadiz, I avail 
myself of it to inform you, that under the appointment of the 
President of the United States, I have entered on the duties 
of Secretary. of State, comprehending the department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Jay's letter of October the 2d, acknowledged the 
receipt of the last of yours which have come to hand. Since 
that date he wrote you on the 7th of December, inclosing a 
Jetter for Mr. Chiappe. 

The receipt of his letter of September the 9th, 1788, 
having never been acknowledged, the contents of which were 
important and an answer wished for, I send you herewith a 
duplicate, lest it should have miscarried. 

‘You will also receive herewith, a letter of credence for your- 
self, to be delivered to the Count de Florida Blanca, after 
putting thereon the FE + address, with which I am unac- 
quainted, A copy of it is inclosed for your information. 

I beg leave to recommend the case of Don Blas Gonzalez 
to your good offices with the court of Spain, enclosing you the 
documents necessary for its illustration. You will perceive, 
that two vessels were sent from Boston in the year 1787, on a 
voyage of discovery and commercial experiment in general, 
but more particularly to try » fur trade with the Russian 
settlements, on the north-west coast of our continent, of which 
such wonders had been published in Captain Cook's voyages, 
that it excited similar expeditions from other countries also; 
and that the American vessels were exoressly forbidden to 
touch at any Spanish port, but in cases of extreme distress. 
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Accordingly, through the whole of their voyage through the 
extensive latitudes held by that crown, they never put into 
any port but ina single instance. In passing near the island 
of Juan Fernandez, one of them was damaged by a storm, her 
rudder broken, her masts disabled, and herself separated from 
her companion. She put into the island to refit, and at the 
sarne time to wood and water, of which she began to be in 
want, Don Blas Gonzalez, after examining her, and finding 
she had nothing on board but provisions and charts, and that 
her distress was real, permitted her to stay a few days, to refit 
and take in fresh supplies of wood and water. For this act 
of common hospitality, he was immediately deprived of his 
government, unheard, by superior order, and remains still 
under disgrace. We pretend not to know the regulations of 
the Spanel government, as to the admission of foreign vessels 
into the ports of their colonies ; but the generous character of 
the nation is a security to us, that their regulations can, in no 
instance, run counter to the laws of nature; and among the 
first of her laws, is that which bids us to succour those in die- 
tress. For an obedience to this law, Don Blas appears to 
have suffered ; and we are satisfied, it is because his case has 
not been able to penetrate to his Majesty’s ministers, at least 
in its true colours, We would not choose to be committed 
by a formal solicitation, but we would wish you to avail 
yourself of any good opportunity of introducing the truth to 
the ear of the minister, and of satisfying him, that a redress of 
this hardship on the Governor, would be received here with 
pleasure, as a proof of respect: 9 those laws of hospitality 
which we would certaink e in a like case, as a mark of 
attention towards us, and of justice to an individual for whose 
sufferings we cannot but feel. 

With the present letter, you will receive the public and 
other papers, as usual, and I shal} thank you, in return, for 
PA org communication of the best gazettes published in 

rid. 

Thave the honour to be, with sentiments of the most per- 
fect esteem, 


Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tx. JEFFERSON. 
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TO MR. GRAND. 


New York, April 23, 1790. 
Dear Siz, * ene 


You may remember that we were together at the Hotel de 
Jn Monnoye, to sce Mr. Drost strike coins in his new manner, 
and that you were so kind as to speak with him afterwards on 
the subject of his coming to America. We are now in a con- 
dition to establish a mint, and should be desirous of engagi 
him in it. I suppose him to be at present iu the service o! 
‘Watts and Bolton, the latter of whom you may remember to 
have been present with us atthe Monnoyc. [ know no means 
of communicating our dispositions to Drost so effectually as 
through your friendly agency, and therefore take the liberty 
of asking you to write to him, to know what emoluments he 
receives from Watts and Bolton, and whether he would be 
willing to come to us for the same? If he will, you may 
give him an ex tion, but without an absolute en; nt 
that we will call for him immediately, and that, with himself, 
we may probably take and pay him for all the implements of 
coinage he may have, suited to our purpose. If he asks 
higher terms, he will naturally tell you so, and what they are; 
and we Must reserve 2 right to consider of them. In either 
case, I will ask your answer as soon as ible, I need not 
observe to you, that this negotiation should be known to 
nobody but yourself, Drost, and Mr. Short. The good old 
Dr. Franklin, so long the ornament of our country, and I 
May say, of the world, has at length closed his eminent career, 
He dieg on the 17th instant, of av imposthume of his lungs, 
which having suppurated and burst, he had not strength to 
throw off the matter, and was suffocated by it. His illness 
from this imposthume was of sixteen days. Congress wear 
mourning for him, by a resolve of their body. 

I beg you to present my friendly respects to Madame 
Grand, the elder and younger, and to your eon; and believe 
me to be, with sentiments of great esteem and attachment, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JurFesson. 
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TO THE MARQUIS DE LA LUZERNE. 
New York, April 30, 1790. 


Sr, 
‘When in the course of your Jegation to the United States, 
your affairs rendered it necessary that you should absent your- 


self a while from that station, we flattered ourselves with the 
hope that that absence was not final. It turned out, in event, 
that the interests of your sovereign called for your talents and 
the exercise of your functions, in another quarter. You were 
Pleased to announce this to the former Congress through their 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, at a time when that body was 
closing its administration, in order to hand it over to a govern- 
ment then preparing on a different model. ‘This government 
is now foried, organized, and in action; and it considers 
among its carliest duties, and assuredly among its most cordial, 
to testify to you the which the people and government 
of the United States felt at your removal from among them ; 
a very general and sincere regret, and tempered only by the 
consolation of your personal advancement, which accompanied 
it. You will receive, Sir, by order of the President of the 
United States, as soon as they can be prepared, a medal and 
chain of gold, of which he desires your acceptance, in token of 
their esteem, and of the sensibility with which they will ever 
recal your legation to their memory. 

But as this compliment may hereafter be rendered to other 
missions, from which yours was distinguished by eminent cir- 
cumstances, the President of the United States wishes to pay 
you the distinguished tribute of an express acknowledgment 
of your services, and our sense of them. You came to us, Sir, 
though all the perils which encompassed us on all sides. You 
found us struggling and suffering under difficulties, as singular 
and trying as our situation was new and unprecedented, 
Your magnanimous nation had taken side with us in the con- 
flict, and yoursclf became the centre of our common councils, 
the link which connected our common operations. In that 
Position you laboured without ceasing, till all our labours were 
crowned with glory to your nation, freedom to ours, and 
benefit to both. During the whole, we had constant evidence 
of your zeal, your abilities, and your good faith. We desire 
to convey this testimony of it home to your own breast, and 
to that of your sovereign, our best and greatest friend; and 
this I do, Sir, in the name, and by the express instruction of 
the President of the United States. 
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J feel how flattering it is to me, Sir, to be the organ of the 
public sense on this occasion, and to be justified, by that oftice, 
in adding to theira, the homage of those sentiments of respect 
and esteem, with which I have the honour to be, 

Your Excelloney’s 
‘Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JEFYERSON, 


TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


New York, April 30, 1790, 
Dean Sr, 


My last letter to you was of the Gth instant, acknowledging 
the receipt of your favours of the 2d and Gth of Janunry, 
Since that, Mr. Jay has put into my hands yours of the 12th 
of January, and ¥ have weceived your note of February the 
10th, accompanying some newspapers, 

Mine of the bh covered tho President's letter to the King 
for my reeal, and my letters of leave for myself and of cro 
dence to you, for the Count de Montmorin, with copies of 
them for your information. Duplicates of all these accompany 
the present ; and an origina) commission for you as chargé des 
affaires, signed by the President, At the date of my former 
letters, [had not had time to examine with minuteness the 
proper form of credentialy under our new constitution: I 
governed myself, therefore, by forciga precedents, according 
to which a chargé des affaires is furoished with only a letter 
of credence from one Minister of Foreign Affairs to the other. 
Further researches have shewn me, that under our new con- 
stitution, all commissions (or papers amounting to that) must 
be signed by the President. va will judge whether any ex- 
Pana on this subject to M. de Montmorin be necessary. 

inclose you also the copy of a letter written to the Marquis 
de la Luzerne, to be communicated to the Count de Mont- 
morin, and by him to the King, if he thinks proper. 

It has become to ‘ine on a present proper to 
‘be given to diplomatic characters on their takin leave of us; 
and it is concluded that a medal and chain of gold will be the 
most convenient. 1 have, therefore, to ask the favour of you 
to order the dies to be engraved with all the despatch 
practicable. The medal must feof thirty lines diameter, with 
a loop on the edge to receive the chain. “On one side, must be 
the arms of the United States, of which I send you a written 
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description, and several impressions in wax to render that 
wore intelligible; round them, aos a legend, must be ‘ The 
United States of America.’ The device of the other side we 
do not decide on. One suggestion has been, a Columbia (a 
fine female figure) delivering the emblems of peace and com- 
merce to a Mercury, with a legend, ‘ Peace and Commerce’ 
circumscribed, and the date of our republic, to wit, IV July 
MDCCLXXVI, subscribed as an exergum: but having 
little confidence in our own ideas in an art not familiar here, 
they are only suggested to you, to be altered, or altogether 
postponed, to such better device as you may approve, on con- 
sulting with those who are in the habit and study of medals. 
Duvivier and Dupré seem to be the best workmen ; perhaps 
the last is the best of the two. 

The public apers which accompany this, will give you 

this 


fully the news is quarter. 
J am, with great and sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir, 


‘Your moat obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JErrERson. 


TO MR. DUMAS. 


New York, June 23, 1790, 
Deaz Siz, * 


1 artived at this piace the Jatter end of March, and under- 
took the office to which the President had been pleased to 
appoint me, of Secretary of State, which comprehends that of 
Foreign Affaire. Before I bad got through the most pressing 
matters which had been accumulating, a long illness came upon 
me, and put it out of my power for many weeks to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letters. as bd * 

‘We are much pleased to learn the credit of our paper at 
Amsterdam. We consider it as of the first im nee, to 
pe the first credit there, and to use it little. ur distance 

the wars of Europe, and our disposition to take no part 
in them, will, we hope, enable us to keep clear of the debts 
which they occasion to other powers. It will be well for your. 
self and our bankers, to keep in mind always, that a great 
cistinetion ; is mule here between our foreign and domestic 

‘. to the forei; » Congress is consi ered 2s the repre- 
Sentative of one party only, I think I can say with truth, 
that there is not one single individual in the United States, 
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either in or out of office, who supposes they can ever do an 
thing which might impair their foreign contracts. But witl 
respect to domestic , it is’ thought that Congress, being 
the representative of both parties, may shape their contracts 
so as to render them practicable, only seeing that substantial 
justice be done. This distinction will explain to you their 
proceed ings on the subject of their debts. eee their 
foreign debts, according to express contract, without a 
debate, and without a dissenting voice. The modelling and 
fonding the domestic debt, occasions great debates and great 
difficulty, The bill of ways and means was Jately thrown out. 
‘because an excise was interwoven into its texture; and another 
ordered to be brought in, which will be clear of that, The 
assumption of the contracted by the States to individuals, 
for services rendered the Union, is a measure which divides 
Congress greatly. Some think that the States could much 
more conveniently levy taxes themselves to pay off these, and 
thus save Congress from the odium of imposing too bea 
burthens in theirname. This 7 8s to have been the senti- 
meant of the majority hitherto. J}ut it is possible that modifi- 
cations may be |, which may bring the measure yet 
into an acceptable form. We shall receive with gratitude the 
copy of Rymer's Federa, which you are so good as to propose 
for the use of our offices bere, 
have the honour to be, with great esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Ta, JzrrERsoN. 


TO MR. DUMAS. 


New York, July 18, 1780, 
Siz, 


I wrote you last on the 28d of June, since which I have 

received yours of March the 24th to the 0th. 
° ° + . . « . 

Con, are still engaged ia their funding bills The 
foreige debts did not admit of any difference of opiates They 
were settled by & single and unanimous vote: but the domes. 
tic debt requiring modifications and settlements, these produce 
great difference of opinion, and consequently retard the pas- 
sage of the funding bill. The States had individually con- 
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tracted considerable debts for their particular defence, in ad- 
dition to what was done by Congress Some of the States 
have so exerted themselves ‘since the war, as to have paid off 
near the half of their individual debts. Others have done 
nothing. The State creditora urge that these debts were as 
much for general purposes as those contracted by Congress, 
and insist that Congress shall assume and pay such of them 
as have not been yet paid by their own States. The States 
who have exerted themselves most, find that, notwithstanding 
the great payments they have made, they shall by this assump- 
tion still have nearly as much to pay as if they had never paid 
avy thing. ‘Chey are therefore opposed to it. I am in hopes 
a compromise will be effected by a proportional assumption, 
which may reach a great part of the debts, and leave still a 
part of them to be paid by those States who have paid few or 
none of their creditors, This being once settled, Congress 
will probably adjourn, and meet again in December, at Phila- 
delphia. The appearance of war between our two neigh- 
bours, Spain and England, would render a longer adjourn- 
ment inexpedient. 
T have the honour to be, with great esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. Jevvexson. 


TO WILLIAM SHORT, 
New York, July 26, 1700. 


Deas Siz, 
My public letters to you have been of the 28th of March, 
the 6th and 30th of il, Yours, which remain to be ac- 


knowledged, are of March the 9th, 17th, 20th, April the 4th, 
12th, 23rd, and May the Ist; being from No. 21 to 28, in- 
clusive, except No. 23, which had come to hand before. I 
will state to you the dates of all your letters received by me, 
with the times they have been received, and length of their 
passage. . 
* * . * . . 

You will perceive that they average eleven weeks and a half; 
that the quickest are of nine weeks, and the longest are of 
Dear eighteen weeks coming. Our information through the 


English papers is of about five or six weeks, and we generally 
remain as long afterwards in anxious suspense till the reccipt 
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of your letters may enable us to decide what articles of those 

apers have been true. As these come principally by the 

nglish packet, I will take the liberty of asking you to write 
always by that packet, giving a full detail of such events as 
tay be communicated through that channel, and indeed most 
may. If your letters leave Paris nine or ten days before the 
sailing of the packet, we shall be able to decide, on the mo- 
ment, on the facts, true or false, with which she comes charged. 
For communications of a secret nature, you will avail yourself 
of other conveyances, and you will be enabled to judge which 
are best by the preceding statement. News from Europe is 
very interesting at this moment, when it is so doubtful whether 
a war will take place between our two neighbours. 

Congress have passed an act for establishing the seat of 
government at Georgetown, from the ycar 1800, and in the 
mean time, to remove to Philadelphia. It is to’ that place, 
therefore, that your future lettcrs had better be addressed. 
They have still before them the bill for funding the public 
debts. That has been hitherto delayed by a question whether 
the debts contracted by the particular States for general pur- 
poses should, at once, be assumed by the General Govern- 
ment. A development of circumstances, and more mature 
consideration, seem to have produced some change of opinion 
on the subject. When it was first proposed, a majority was 
against it. There is reason to believe, by the complexion of 
some later votes, that the majority will now be for assumin, 
these debts to a fixed amount. "Pwenty-one millions of doi- 
lars are pi |. As soon as this point is scttled, the funding 
bill will pass, and Congress will adjourn. That adjournment 
will probably be between the 6th and 13th of August. ‘They 
expect it sooner. I shall then be enabled to inform you ulti- 
mately on the subject of the French debt, the negociations for 
the payment of which will be referred to the executive, and 
will not be retarded by them an unnecessary moment. A bill 
has passed, authorising the President to raise the salary of a 
chargé des affaires to four thousand five hundred dollars, 
from the first day of July last. Iam authorised by him to 
inform you that yours will accordingly be at that rate, and 
that you will be allowed for tes, translating, or print- 
ing papers, where that shall be necessary, postage, couriers, 
and neccosary aids to poor American sailors, in addition to 
the salary, and no charge of any other description, except where 
you may be directed to incur it expressly. I have thought it 
would ‘he most agreeable to you to give you precise in- 
formation, that you may be in no doubt in what manner to 
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state your accounts. Be pleased to settle your account down 
to the Ist of July last, and state the balance then due, which 
will be to be paid out of the former fund. From that day 
downwards, a new account must be opened, because a new 
fund is appropriated to it from that time. The expenses 
for the medals, directed in my letter of April the 30th, must 
enter into the new account. ‘As 1 presume the die will be 
finished by the time you receive this, I have to desire you will 
have a medal of guld struck for the Marquis de Ja Luzerne, 
and have put to it a chain of three hundred and sixty-five 
links, each link containing gold to the value of two dollars and 
a half, or thirteen livres and ten sous. ‘The links to be of 
Plain wire, so that their workmanship may cost, as it were, 
nothing. The whole will make a present of little more than 
one thousand dollars, including the medal and chain. As soon 
as done, be pleased to forward them, by a safe hand, to the 
Marquis de la Luzerne, in the name of the President of the 
United States, informing him that it is the one spoken of in 
my letter to him of April the 30th, 1790. Say nothing to 
any body of the value of the present, because that will not 
always the same in all cases. Be so good as to have a 
second medal of gold struck in the same die, and to send this 
second, together with the dies, to Philadelphia, by the first 
_ person who shall be passing—no chain to be sent with 
this, 

‘We are impatient to learn the ress and prospect of the 
Algerine business Do not lethit languish eT onsnt, nor 
leave us a moment uninformed of any thing relative to it. It 
is, in truth, a tender business, and more felt as such in this 
than in any other country, ‘The suppression of the farms of 
tobacco, and the free importation of our salted provisions, will 
merit all your attention. They are both of them objects of 
first-rate importance. 

The following appointments of consuls have taken place. 

* . . . . * 








Their jurisdictions, in |, extend to all places within 
the same allegiance, which are nearer to them than to the resi. 
dence of any other consul or vice-consul. As yet, only their 
comntiadone Eeve bees made out. Gael astractions suit 
the passage of a bi now depending. ir. La Forest, at this 

lace, remarked our appointment of consuls in the French 
islands. In the first project of a convention proposed on the 
part of France, the expressions reached expreasly to the king- 
lom of France only. £ objected to this in writing, as being 
narrower than the twenty-ninth article of the treaty of amity, 
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which was the basis of the consular convention, and which had 
granted the appointment of consuls and vice-consuls, in their 
Tespective ‘ States and ports,’ generally, and without restric- 
tion. On this, the word ‘ France’ was struck out, and the 
* dominions of the M. C. K.’ inserted every where. See the 
fifth, ninth, twelfth, thirteenth, and fiftcenth articles particu- 
larly, of the copy of the draughts of 178% and 1788, as I had 
them printed side by side. The object of this alteration was, 
the appointment of ‘consuls in the ports allowed us in the 
French West-Indies, where our commerce bas greater need of 
protection than any where. I mention these things that you 
may be prepared, should any thing be said to you on the sub- 
ject. 1 am persuaded the appointment will contribute emi- 
ently to the preservation of harmony between us. ‘These 
consuls will be able to prevent the misunderstandings which 
arise frequently now between the officers there and our traders, 
and which are doubtless much exaggerated aud misrepresented 
to us by the latter. 

I duly received the copy you were so kind as to send me of 
the Bishop of Autun’s proposition, on the subject of weights 
and measures. It happened to arrive in the moment I was 
about giving in to Congress a report on the same subject, 
which they had referred to me. In consequence of the Bishop 
of Autun's proposition, I made an alteration in my report, 
substituting forty-five degrees instead of thirty-eight degrees, 
which £ had at first proposed as a standard latitude. send 
a copy of my report for the Tishop, and another for 

+ Condorcet, Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. By 
taking the sccond pendulum or rod of the same latitude, for 
the basis of our measures, it will at least furnish a common 
measure to which both our systems will refer, provided out 
experiments on the pendulum or rod of forty-Ave degrees, 
should yield exactly the same result with theirs. 

The newspay as usual, will accompany the present, 
which is to go by Mr. Barrett. 

I have the honour to be, with great esteem and attachment, 





ir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 
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TO WILLIAM CARMICHAEL. 
New York, August 2, 1700, 
Dear Siz, 


This letter will be delivered to you by Colonel Humphreys, 
whose character is so well known to you as to need no recom- 
mendations from me. The present appearances of war be- 
tween our two neighbours, Spam and England, cannot but 
excite all our attention. The part we are to act ts uncertain, 
and will be difficult. The unsettled state of our dispute with 
Spain may give a turn to it, very different from what we 
would wish. As it is important that you should be fully ap- 

rised of our way of thinking on this subject, I have sketched, 
im the inclosed ‘paper, general heads of consideration arisin; 
from present circumstances. ‘These will be readily develope 
by your own reflections and in conversations with Colonel 
Humphreys; who, possessing the sentiments of the executive 
on this subject, being well acquainted with the circumstances 
of the western country in particular, and of the state of our 
affairs in general, comes to Madrid expressly for the Purpose 
of giving you a thorough communication of them. He will, 
therefore, remain there as many days or woeks, as may be ne. 
cessary for this purpose, With this information, written und 
oral, you will be enabled to meet the minister in conversations 
on the subject of the navigation of the Mississippi, to which 
we wish you to lead his attention immediately. Impress him 
thoroughly with the necessity of an early, and even an imme- 
diate settlement of this matter, and of a return to the field of 
negociation for this purpose: and though it must be done 
delicately, yet he must be made to understand unequivocally, 
that a resumption of the negociation is not desired on our part, 
unless he can determine, in the first optning of it, to yield the 
immediate and full enjoyment of that navigation. (I say no- 
thing of the claims of Spain to our territory north of the 
thirty-first degree, and east of the Mississippi. They never 
merited the respect of an answer; and you know it has been 
admitted at Madrid that they were not to be maintained.) 
It may be asked, what need of negociation, if the navigation 
is to be ceded at all events? You know that the navigation 
cannot be practised without a port, where the sea and river 
vessels may meet and exchange loads, and where those em- 
ployed about them may be and unmolested. The right 
to use a thing, comprehends a nett to the means necessary to 
its use, and without which it id be useless. The fixing on 
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a proper port, and the degree of freedom it is to enjoy in its 
operations, will require negotiation, and be governed by events. 
There is danger, indeed, that even the unavoidable delay of 
sending a negotiator here, may render the mission too late for 
the preservation of peace. It is impossible to answer for the 
forbearance of our western citizens. We endeavour to quiet 
them with the expectation of an attainment of their rights by 
peaceable means. But should they, in 2 moment of impa- 
tience, hazard others, there is no saying how far we may be 
led; for neither themselves nor their rights will ever be pies 
doned by us. 

You will be pleased to observe, that we press these matters 
warmly and firmly, under this idea, that the war between 
Spain'and Great “Britain will be begua before you receive 
this; and such a moment must not be lost. But should an 
accommodation take place, we retain, indecd, the same object 
and the same resolutions unalterably ; but your discretion will 
suggest, that, in that event, they must be pressed more softly, 
and that patience and persuasion must temper your con- 
ferences, till either these may prevail, or some other circum- 
stance turn up, which may enable us to use other means for 
the attainment of an object, which we are determined, in the 
end, to obtain at every risk. 

I have the honour to be, with great esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JerrEesson. 


TO M. DE PINTO. 


a New York, August 7, 1790, 
Str, 
Under cover of the acquaintance I had the honour of con- 
tracting with you, dering. the negotiations we transacted toge- 
ther in London, I take the liberty of addressing you the pre- 
sent letter. The friendly dispositions you were then pleased 
to express towards this country, which were sincerely and 
reciprocally felt on my part towards yours, flatter me with the 
hope you will assist in maturing a subject for their common 
good. As yet, we have not the information necessary to 
Feat it to you formally, as the misister of her most faithful 
Majesty. ‘I beg, therefore, that this letter may be considered 
ween two individual friends of their respective countries, 
VoL, Til. ¥ 
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Preliminary to a formal proposition, and meant to give an 
acceptable shape to that. 

It is unnecessary, with your Excellency, to go through the 
history of our first experiment in government; the result of 
which was, a want of such tone in the governing powers, as 
might effect the good of those committed to their care. ‘The 
nation, become sensible of this, has changed its organization, 
made a better distribution of its powers, and given to them 
more energy and independence. The new government has 
now, for some time, been under way; and so far, gives a con- 
fidence that it will’ answer its purposes. Abuses under the 
old forms, have led us to lay the basis of the new, in a rigorous 
economy ‘of the public contributions. ‘This principle will 
shew itself in our diplomatic establishments; and the rather, 
as at such a distance from Europe, and with such an ocean 
between ua, we hope to meddle little in its quarrels or combi- 
nations. Its peace and its commerce are what we shall court ; 
and to cultivate these, we propose to place at the courts of 
Europe most interesting to us, diplomatic characters af econo- 
mical grade, and shall be glad to reccive like ones in exchange. 
‘The important commerce carried on between your country and 
ours, and the proofs of friendly disposition towards us which 
her Majesty has manifested, induce us to wish for such an 
exchange with her, to express our sensibility at the intimations 
heretofore received of her readiness to meet our wish in this 
point, and our regret at the delay which has proceeded from 
the ccreumstances before touched on. ‘The grade to be ex- 
chan; is the present question, and that on which I ask a 
friendly and informal consultation with you. ‘That of chargé 
des affaires, is the one we would fer. It is that we employ 
at the court of Madrid. But it has been said, that by the 
etiquette of your court, that grade cannot be received there 
under a favourable countenance. Something like this existed 
at the court of Madrid. But his most Catholic Majesty, in 
consideration of our peculiar circumnstancer, dispensed with a 
general rule in our favour, and in our particuJar case; and our 
chargé des affaires there, enjoys at court the privileges, the 
respect, and favour due to a friendly nation, to a nation whom 
distance and difference of circumstances liberate, in some de- 
gree, from an etiquette, to which it is a stranger at home as 
well as abroad, The representative of her Majesty here, 
under whatever name mutual convenience may designate him, 
shall be received in the plenitude of friendship and favour. 
‘May we not ask a reciprocal treatment of ours with you? 
The nations of Europe have already seen the necessity of dis. 
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tinguishing America from Europe, even in their treaties; and 
a difference of commerce, of government, of condition, and 
character, must every day evince, more and more, the impracti- 
cability of involving them under common regulations. Nor 
ought a difference of arrangement with respect to us, to excite 
claims from others whose cireumstances bear no similitude to 
ours, 

T beg feave to submit these considerations to your Exccl- 
lency’s wisdom and goodness. You will see them to be such 
as could not be offered formally. They must shield them- 
selves under the protection of those sentiments of ycneration 
and estecm, with which your character heretofore inspired me, 
and which I flattered myself were not merely indifferent to you. 
Be sv good as to honour with a conference hereon, the bearer, 
Colonel Llumphreys, (who was known to you in London), a 
geotleman who has long been of the President's family, and 
whose worth has acquired so much of our confidence, that what- 
ever shall be arranged with him on this subject, may be consi- 
dered as settled. Presuming ona continuance of her Majevty’s 
dispositions, accept this private assurance that a proper person 
shall_be appointed in due form to reside with you, as soon as 
we shall hnow the result of your deliberations with Colonel 
Humphreys, whom J beg leave to present to your notive; add. 
ing the homage of thuse sentiments of respect and attachment, 
with which 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jerreryov. 


TO JOSHUA JOHNSON. 
New York, August 7, 1790. 
Sir, 

The President of the United States, desirous of availing his 
country of the talents of its best citizens, in their respective 
lines, ‘has thought proper to nominate you consul for the 
United States, at the port of London, The extent of our 
commercial and political connections with that country, marks 
the importance of the trust he confides to you, and the more 
as we have no diplomatic character at that court. J shall say 
more to you in a future letter on the extent of the consular 
functions, which are, in general, to be confined to the 
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superintendence and patronage of commerce and navigation ; 
but, in your position, we must desire somewhat more. 
Political intelligence from that country is interesting to us 
in a high degree. We must, therefore, ask you to furnish us 
with this as far ax you shall be able; to send us, moreover, 
the gazette of the court, Woodfall’s parliamentary paper, 
Debrett’s parliamentary register ; and to serve sometimes as a 
centre for our correspondences with other parts of Europe, by 
receiving and forwarding letters sent to your care, It is de- 
sirable that we be annually informed of the extent to which 
the British fisheries are carried on within each year, stating 
the number and tonnage of the vessels, and the number of 
men employed in the respective fisheries, to wit, the northern 
and southern whale fisheries, and the cod fishery. I have as 
et uo statement of them for the year 1789, with which, there- 
fore, I will thank you to begin. While the press of seamen 
continues, our seamen, in ports nearer to you than to Liverpool, 
‘where Mr. Maury is consul) will need your protection. The 
Tiberation of those impressed should be desired of the proper 
authority, with due firmness, yet always in temperate and 
respectful terms, in which way, indeed, all applications to 
government should be made. 

The public Papers herein desired may come regularly, once 
a month, by the British packet, and intermediately, by 
any vessels, bound directly either to Philadelphia or New 
York. All expenses incurred for 8 and postages, shall 
be paid at such intervals as you choose, either here, on your 
order, or by bill on London, whenever you transmit to me an 
account, 

There was a bill brought into the legislature for the erta- 
blishment of some regulations in the consular offices ; but it is 
postponed to the next session. That bill proposed some parti- 
cular fees for particular services. They were, however, 50 small, 
as to be no object. As there will be little or no legal emolu- 
ment annexed to the office of consul, it is, of course, not ex- 
pected that it shall render any expense incumbent on him. 

I have the honour to be, with great esteem, 

Sir, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON, 
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TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


New York, August 10, 1790. 
Draz Sir, 


This letter, with the very confidential rs it incloses, will 
be delivered to you by Mr Barrett with his own hands, If 
there be no war between Spain and England, they necd be 
known to yourself alone. But if that war be begun, or when- 
ever it shail we wish you to communicate them to the 
Marquis de la Fayette, on whose assistance we know we can 
count in matters which interest both our countries. He and 
you will consider how far the contents of these papers nay be 
conimunicated to the Count de Montmorin, and his influence 
be asked with the court of Madrid. France will be called into 
the war, as an ally, and not on any pretcnce of the quarrel 
being in any degree her own. She may reasonably require, 
then, that Spain should do every thing which depends on her, 
to lessen the number of her enemies, She cannot doubt that 
we shall be of that number, if she does not yield our right to 
the coumon use of the Mississippi, and the means of using and 
securing it. You will observe, we state in general the neces. 
sity, not only of our having a port near the mouth of the 
river (without which we could make no use of the navigation 
at all) but of its being so well separated from the territories of 
Spain and her jurisdiction, as not to engender daily disputes 
and broils between us, It is certain, that if Spain were to 
retain apy jurindiction over our entrepét, her officers would 
al that jurisdiction, and our people would abuse their 
privileges in it, Both parties must foresce this, and that it 
will end in war. Hence the necessity of a well defined sepa- 
ration. Nature has decided what shall be the geography of 
that in the end, whatever it might be in the beginning, by 
cutting off from the adjacent countries of Florida and Louisiana, 
and inclosing between two of its channels, a long and narrow 
slip of land, called the Island of New Orleans. The idea of 
ceding this could not be hazarded to Spain, in the first step: 
it would be too disagreeable at first view ; because this island, 
with ita Lown, constitutes, at present. tl.cir principal settlement in 
that Partof their dominions, containing about ten thousand white 
Inhal 








jitants of every age and sex. Heason, and events, however, 
may, by little and little, familiarise them to it. That we havea 
right to some spot as an entrepit for our commerce, may be at 
once affirmed. The expediency, too, may be exp: |, of 50 
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locating it as to cut off the source of future quarrels and wars. 
‘A disinterested eye, looking on a map, will rewark how con- 
veniently this tongue of land is formed for the purpose 5 the 
Ibbervil and Amit channel offering a good boundary and con- 
venient outlet, on the one side, for Florida, and the main 
channel an equally good boundary and outlet, on the other 
side, for Louisiana; while the slip of land between is almost 
entirely morass or sand-hank; the whole of it lower than 
the water of the river in its highest floods, and only its western 
margin (which is the highest ground) secured by banks and 
inhabited. I suppose this idea too mucl even for the Count 
de Montmorin at first, and that, therefore, you will find it 
prudent to urge, and get bim to recommend to the Spanish 
court. only ix geucral terms, ¢ a port near the mouth of the 
river, with a circumjuccnt territory sufficient for its support, 
well defined. and eatra-territorial ‘to Spain,’ Jeaving the idea 
to future growth. 

T inclose you the copy of a paper distributed by the Spanish 
conimandant on the west side of the Mississippi, which may 
justify us to M. de Montmorin for pushing this matter to an 
immediate conclusion. It cannot be expected we shall give 
Spain time, to be used by her for dismembering us. 

It is proper to apprise you of a circumstance which may 
shew the expediency of being in sume degree on your guard, 
even in your communications to the court of France. It is be- 
lieved here that the Count de Moustier, during his residence 
with us, conceived a projcet of again cngaging France in a 
colony upon our continent, and that le dirceted his views to 
some of the country on the Mississippi, and obtained and com. 
Municated a deal of matter on the subject to his court. 
Hesaw the immediate advantage of selling some yards of 
French cloths and silks to the inhabitants of New Orleans ; 
but he did not take into account what it would cost. France to 
nurse and protect a colony there till it should be able to join 
its ncighbours, or to stand by itself; and then what it would 
cost ber to get rid of it. I hardly suspect that the court of 
France could be seduced by so partial a view of the subject ax 
was presented to them, aud [ Suspect it the less, since the Na- 
tional. Assembly bas constitutionally excluded conquest from 
the objects of their government. 1 may be added, too, that 
the prs being ours, their yards of cloth and silk would be as 
freely sold as if it were theirs, 

‘You will perceive by this letter, and the papers it incloses, 
what part of the ideas of the Count d’Estain coincide with our 
views, ‘The answer to him must be a compound of civility and 
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reserve, expressing our thankfulness for his attentions; that 
we consider them as proofs of the continuance of his friendly 
dispositions, and that though it might be out of our system to 
implicate ourselves in trans-Atlantic guarantees, yet other 
parts of his plans are capable of being improved to the com~ 
mon benefit of the parties. Be so good as to say to him eome- 
thing of this kind verbally, and so as that the matter may be 
ended as between him and us. 

On the whole, in the event of war, it is left to the judgment 
of the Marquis de la Fayette and yourself, how far you will 
develope the ideas now communicated to the Count de Mont- 
morin, and how far you will suffer them to be developed to the 
Spanish court. 

{ inclose you a pamphlet by Hutchins for your further in- 
formation on the subject of the Mississippi; and am, with 
sentiments of perfect esteem and attachment, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jeryenson. 


TO COLONEL DAVID HUMPHREYS. 


New York, August 10, 1790, 
Sir, 


‘Lhe President having thought proper to confide several 

ecial matters in Europe to your care, it will be expedient 
that you take your passage in the first convenient vessel 
bound to the port of London, 

‘When there, you will be pleased to deliver to Mr. G. Morris 
and to Mr, John-on, the letters and papers you will have in 
charge for them, to communicate to us from thence any in- 
teresting public intelligence you may be able to obtain, and 
then to take as early a passage as possible to Lisbon, 

At Lisbon, you will deliver the letter with which you are 
charged for the Chevalier Pinto, putting on it the address 

per to his present situation. You know the contents of this 
Recer, and will make it the subject of such conferences with 
him as may be necessary to obtain our point of establishing 
there th: diplomatic grade which alone coincides with our 
system, and of insuring its reception and treatment with the 
requisite respect. Communicate to us the result of your con- 
ferences, and then proceed to Madrid. 

‘Yhere you will deliver the letters and papers which you have 
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in charge for Mr, Carmichael, the contents of all which are 
known to you. Be so as to multiply, as much as 

Bible, your conferences with him, in order to possess him fully 
of the special matters sketched out in those papers, and of the 


state of our affairs in general. 

Your stay there will be as long as its objects may require, 
only taking care to return to Lisbon by the time you may 
reasonably expect that our answers to your letters to be written 
from Liston, may reach that place. This cannot be earlier 
than the first or second week of January. These answers will 
convey to you the President's further pleasure. 

Throy; A the whole of this business, it will be best that 
you avoid all suspicion of being on any public business. ‘This 
need be known only to the Chevalier Pinto and Mr. Car- 
michael. The former necd not know of your journey to 
Madrid, or, if it be Necessary, he may be made to understand 
that it isa journey of curiosity, to fill up the interval between 
writing your letters and receiving the answers. To every 
other person, it will be best that you appear as @ private 
traveller. 

‘The President of the United States allows you from this 
date, at the rate of two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars 
a-year, for your services and 8, and, moreover, what 
you may incur for the postage of letters, until he shall other- 
wise order. 

Tn, JErFEnson. 


TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


New York, Ai 12, 1790, 

Dear Sir, la abies 
Your letter of May the 29th to the President of the United 
States, has been duly received. You have placed their pro- 
position of exchanging a minister on proper ground. It must 
certainly come from them, and come in unequivocal form. 
With those who respect their own dignity so much, ours 
must not be counted at nought. On their own p |, for- 
mally, to exchange a minister, we sent them one. hey have 
taken no notice of that, and talk of agreeing to exchange one 
now, as if the idea were new. Besides, what they are saying 
to you, they are talking to us through Quebec; but so infor- 
mally, that they may disavow it when they please. It would 
only oblige them to make the fortune of the poor Major, 
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whom they would pretend to sacrifice. Through him, th 

talk of a cvinister, a treaty of commerce and alliance. If nc 
object of the latter be honourable, it is useless ; if dishonour- 
able, inadmissible. These tamperings prove they view a war 
as very possible ; and some symptoms indicate designs against 
the Spanish possessions adjoining us, The consequences of 
their acquiring all the country on our frontier from the 
St. Croix to the St. Mary's, are too obvious to you, to need 
development. You will readily see the dangers which would 
then environ us. We wish you, therefore, to intimate to them, 
that we cannot be indifferent to enterprises of this kind; 
that we should contemplate a change of neighbours with 
extreme uneasiness; and that a due balance on our borders is 
not less desirable to us, than a balance of power in Europe 
has always appeared to them. We wish to be neutral, and 
we will be so, if they will execute the treaty fuirly, and attempt 
no conquests adjoining us. The first condition is just; the 


second imposes no hi ip on them. They cannot complain 
that the other dominions of Spain would be so narrow as not 
to leave them room enou; conquest. If the war takes 


place, we would really to be quieted on these two points, 
offering in return an honourable neutrality. More than this, 
they are not to expect. It will be proper that these ideas be 
conveyed in delicate and friendly terms; but that they be 
conveyed, if the war takes place: for it is in that case alone, 
and not till it be begun, that we would wish our dispositions 
to be known. But inno case need they think of our accept- 
ing any equine for the posts. 
have the honour to be, with great respect and esteem, 
Dear Sir, 


Your most obedient and most huwble servant, 
Tu. Jerrexson. 


TO GOVERNOR HANCOCK. 


New York, August 24, 1790, 
Sig, 

‘The representatives of the United States have been pleased to 
refer to ns the representation from the general court of Massa- 
chusetts, on the subject of the whale and cod fisheries, which had 
been transmitted by your Excellency, with an instruction to exa- 
inine the matter thereof, and report my opinion thereupon to the 
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next session of Congress. To prepare such a report as may con- 
vey to them the information necessary to lead to an adequate re- 
medy, it is indispensable that I obtain a statement of the 
fisheries, comprehending such a period before and since the 
war, as may shew the extent to which they were and are car- 
ricd on, With such a statement under their view, Congress 
may be able, by comparing the circumstances which existed 
when the fisheries flourished, with those which exist at this 
moment of their decline, to discover the cause of that decline, 
and provide either a remedy for it. or something which may 
countervail its effect. ‘his information can be obtained no 
where but in the State over which your Excellency presides, 
and under no other auspices s0 likely to produce it. May I, 
therefore, take the liberty of soliciting your Excellency to 
charge with the collecting and furnishing me this information, 
some person or persons who may be competent to the object. 
‘Taking a point of commencement at a proper interval before 
the year of greatest prosperity, there should be stated, in a 
table, year by year, under different columns, a3 follows :— 

1. The number of vessels fitted out each year for the cod 
fishery. 2, Their tonnage. 3. ‘The number of seamen em- 
ployed. 4, The quantity of fish taken; 1. of superior qua- 
ity; 2, of inferior, 5. Nhe quantity of each hind exported ; 
1. to Lurope, and to what countries there; 2. to other, and 
what parts of Ameiica, 6. ‘Ihe average prices at the markets, 
1. of Europe; 2. of America. With respect to the whale 
fishery, after the three first articles, the following should be 
substituted. 4. Whether to the northern or southern fishery. 
5. The quantity of oil taken; 1. of the spermaceti whale; 2. of 
the other kinds. 6. 'T’o what market each kiud was sent. 
7. The average prices of each. As the ports from which the 
equipments were made could not be stated in the same table 
conveniently, they might form a rate one. It would be 
very material that I should receive this information by the first 
of November, as I might be able to bestow a more undisturbed 
attention to the subject before than after the meeting of Con- 
gress, and it would be better to present it to them at the begin- 
ning, than towards the close of a session. 

The peculiar degree of interest with which this subject must 
affect the State of Massachusetts, the impossibility of obtain- 
ing necessary information from any other quarter, and the 
slender means I should have of acquiring it from thence, 
without the aid of your Excellency, will, f hope, be a suf- 
ficient apology for the trouble I take the liberty of giving you ; 
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and I am happy in every occasion af repeuting assiiranoey of 
the respect and attachment with which 
Thave the honour to be. 
Your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tn. Ju¥FERsoN. 


TO SYLYANUS BOURNE, CONSUL AT HISPANIOLA, 
New Yurk, Augut 25, 1790. 
Sik, 

Tinclose you herein sundry papers, containing a representa- 
tion from Mesers. Upstike aud Earle, of Providence, whe com- 
plain that their sloop Nancy was seized in the island of Hispa- 
niola, and, though without foundation, ay her acquittal proved, 

et they were subjected to the paymeut of very heavy expenses. 
i is to be observaal, that in no country does government pay 
the cost» of a defendant in any prosecution, and that often, 
though the party be acquitted, there may have been colour 
able cause for the pro-eeution. However this may have been 
in the present case, should the parties thivk proper to endea- 
yout, by their own agent, to obtain a reimburernent from the 
government or from iulividuals of Hispaniola, I take the 
hberty of recomuten ting their cause to your patronage, so far 
as evidence and Jaw shall be in their favom. If they address 
the goverament, you will support their deiwands on the ground 
of right and awity ; if they institute process against indi. 
viduals, counterpoise, by the patronage and weight of your 
public character, any weight of character which may be opposed 
to thei obtinng of jute, 

um, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Ta, JEFFERSON. 


Circular to the Consuls and Vice Consuls of the United States. 
New York, August 26, 1700. 
Sir. 

T expected ere this, to have been able to send you an act of 
Congress, prescribing some special duties and regulations for the 
exercize of the consular offices of the United States; but Con 
gtevs not having been able to mature the act sufficiently, it lies 
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over to their next session. In the mean while, I beg leave to 
draw your attention to some matters of information, which it is 
interesting to receive. 

I must beg the favour of you to communicate to me every six 
months, a report of the vessels of the United States which 
enter at the ports of pur district, specifying the name and. 
burthen of each vessel, of what description she is, (to wit, 
ship, snow, brig, &c.), the names of the master and owners, 
and number of seamen, the port of the United States from 
which she cleared, places touched at, her ct outward and 
inward, and the owners thereof, the port to which she is bound, 
and times of arrival and departure; the whole arranged in a 
table under different columns, and the reports closing on the 
last days of June and December. 

We wish you to use your endeavours that no vessel enter 
as an American in the ports of your district, which shall not 
be truly such, and that none be sold under that name, which 
are not really of the United States. 

That you give to me, from time to time, information of all 
military preparations, and other indications of war, which may 
take place in your ports; and when a war shal) appear immi- 
nent, that you notify thereof the merchants and vessels of the 
United States within your district, that they may be duly on 
their guard: and, in’ general, that you communicate to me 
such political and commercial intelligence, as you may think 
interesting to the United States. 

The consuls and vice consuls of the United States are free 
to wear the uniform of their navy, if they choose to do so. This 
is adeep blue coat, with red facings, lining, and cuffs, the 
cuffs slashed, and a standing collar; a red waistcoat (laced 
or not, at the election of the wearer) ; and blue breeches; yel- 
low Las with a foul anchor; black cockades, and small. 
swords. 

Be pleased to observe, that the vice consul of one district 
is not at all subordinate to the consul of another. They are 
equally independent of each other. 

‘The ground of distinction between these two officers is this. 
Our government thinks, that to whatever there may be, either 
of honour or profit, resulting from the consular office, native 
citizens are first entitled, where such of proper character will 
undertake the duties; but where none such offer, a vice con- 
sul is appointed of any other nation. Should a proper native 
come forward at any future time, he will be named consul ; 
‘but this nomination will not revoke the commission of vice 
consul: it will only suspend his functions during the continu. 
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ance of the consu! within the limits of his jurisdiction ; and on 
his departure therefrom, it is meant that the vice consular au- 
thority shall revive of course, without the necessity of a re- 
appointment. . 

{t is understood, that consuls and vice cepa have authority 
of course, to appoint their own agents in the several ports of 
their distriets, and that it is with themselves alone those agents 
are to correspond. 

It will be best not to fatigue the government in which you 
reside, or those in authority under it, with applications in un- 
important cases. Hushand their good dispositions for occa- 
sions of some moment ; and let all tations to them be 
couched in the most temperate and friendly terms, never in- 
dalging, in any case whatever, a single expression which may 


irritate. 
T have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble nervant, 
Tu. Jevrunson. 


TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


New York, August 26, 1790. 
Dear Siz, 

‘My last letters to you have been of the 26th of July, and 
ta instant. Yours of May the 16th, No. 31, bas come to 

and, 

Tinclose you sundry which you will perceive, 
that the expression in the Seren article of our treaty of 
amity and commerce with France, viz. ‘ that the subjects of the 
United States shall not be reputed Aubaines én France, and 
consequently shall be from the Droit d'Aubaine, or 
other similar duty, under what uame soever,’ has been construed 
80 rigorously to the letter, as to consider us as Aubaines in 
the colonies oe ae oe intercourse wit those colonies 
is so great, that frequent and important losses will accrue to indi- 
vids if this construction be continued. ‘The death of the 
master or su} of vessel, rendered @ more common event 
ty the uubealthiness of the climate, throws all the property 
which was either his, or under his care, into contest. I presume 
that the enlightened Assembly, now engaged in reforming the 
yemains of feudal abuse among them, will not leave so inhospi- 
table an one as the Droit d’Aubaine existing in France, or any 
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of its dominions. If this may be hoped, it will be better that 
you should not trouble the minister with any application for its 
abolition in the colonies as to us. This would be erecting into 
a special favour to us, the extinction of a general abuse, which 
will, I presume, extinguish of itself, Only be so good as to see, 
that in abolishing this odious law in France, its abolition in 
the colonies, also, be not omitted by mere oversight: but if, 
contrary to expectations, this fragment of barbarism be suf- 
fered to remain, then it will become necessary that you bring 
forward the inclosed ease, and press a liberal and just exposi- 
tion of our treaty, so as to relieve our citizens from this species 
of risk and ruin hereafter. Supposing the matter to rest on 
the eleventh article only, it is inconceivable that he who, with 
respect tu his persoual goods, is as a native citizen in the mother 
country, should be deemed a foreigner in its colonies. Accord- 
ingly, you will perceive by the opinions of Doctor Franklin 
and Doctor Lee, two of our ministers who negociated and. 
signed the treaty, that they considered that rights stipulated 
for us in France, were meant to exist in all the dominions of 
France. 

Considering this question under the second article of the 
treaty also, we are excmpted from the Droit d’Aubaine in all 
the dominions of France: for by that article, no particular 
favour is to be granted to any other nation, which shall not 
immediately become common to the other party. Now, by 
the forty-fourth article of the treaty between France and Eng- 
Jand, which was subsequent to curs. it is stipulated, ¢ que dany 
tout ce qui concerne les successions des biens mobiliers, les 
sujets des deux hautes parties contractantes aurout dans les 
Elats respectifs les mes privileges, libertés, ct droits, que la 
nation Ja plus favorisée.” ‘This gave to the English the gene- 
ral abolition of the Droit d’Aubaine, enjoyed by the Hollan- 
ders under the first article of their treaty with Trance, of July 
the 26rd,1773, which is in these words. - Les sujets des E. 
des P.U. des Pays-bas ne seront point assujettis au Droit 
d’Aubaine dans les Etats de S. M.T.C.’ ‘Chis favour, then, 
being granted to the English subsequent to our treaty, we 
become entitled toit of course by the article in question. I 
have it uot in my power at this moment to turn to the treaty 
between France and Russia, which was also posterior to ours. 
If, by that, the Russians are exempted from the Droit d’Au- 
baine, ‘dans les Etats de S.M.'T.C.’ it is a ground the more 
for our claiming the exemption. ‘Io these you will be pleased 
to add such other considerations of reason, friendship, hospi- 
tality, and reciprocity, as will readily occur to yoursell’ 
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About two or three weeks ago, a Mr. Campbell called on 
me, and introduced himself by observing that bis situation was 
an awkward one, that he had come from Denmark with an 
assurance of being employed here in a public character, that 
he was actually in service, though unannounced. He repeated 
conversations which had passed between Count Bernstorff and 
him, and asked me when a minister would be appointed to that 
court, or a character sent to negociate a treaty of commerce : 
he had not the scrip of a pen to authenticate himself, however 
informally. I told him our government had not yet had time to 
settle a plon of foreign arrangements; that with respect to 
Denmark particularly, I might safely express to him those 
sentiments of friendship which our government entertained for 
that country, and assurances that the King's subjects would 
always meet with favour and protection here; and, in general, 
T said to him those things which, being true, might be said to 
anybody. You can perhaps learn something of him from the 
Baron de Blome. If he be an unauthorised nan, it would be 
well it should be known here, as the respect which our citizens 
might entertain, and the credit they might give to any person 
suppored to be honoured by the King’s appoiutment, might 
lead them into embarrassment. 

You know the situation of the new loan of three imillions of 
florins going on at Amsterdam. About one half of this is 
destined for an immediate payment to France; but advanta, 
may be gained by judiciously timing the payment. The 
French colonies will doubtless claim, in their new constitution, 
a right to reccive the necessaries of life from whomever will 
deliver then cheapest; to wit, grain, flour, live stock, salted 
fish, and other salted provisions, It would be well that you 
should confer with their deputies. guardedly, and urge them 
to this demand, if they necd urging. ‘Ihe justice of the 
National Assembly will probably dispose thew to grant it, and 
the damours of the Bourdcaux merchant» inay be silenced by 
the clamours and arms of the colonies. It may co-operate with 
the influence of the colonies, if favourable dispositions towards 
us can be cxcited in the moment of discussing th's pot. It 
will, therefore, be left to you to say when tle payment shall 
be made, in confidence that you will so time it a» to forward 
this great object: and when you make this payment, you may 
increase its effect, by adding assurances to the minister, that 
measures have been taken which will enable us to pay up, 
within a very short time, all arrears of principal and interest 
now due; and further, that Congress has fully authorised our 
government te go on, and pay even the balance not yet due, 
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which we mean to do, if that money can be borrowed on 
reasonable terms; and that favourable arrangements of com- 
merce between usand their colonies, might dispose us to effect 
that payment with less regard to terms. You will, of course, 
find excuses for not paying the money which is ready and put 
under your orders, till you see that the moment has arrived 
when the emotions it may excite may give a decisive cast to 
sea of the kale: Sa ! 
‘he new! a8 usual, accompany the present. 
Thave the honoue to be, with t clizata and attachment, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tx, JEFERSON. 


TO M. LA FOREST, CONSUL OF FRANCE. 


New York, August 80, 1700. 
Su, 


I asked the favour of the Secretary of the Treasury to con- 
sider the fourth article of the consular convention, and to let me 
know whether he should conclude, that consuls not exercisin, 
commerce were exempt from paying duties on things import 
for their own use. I furnished him no explanation whatever 
of what had passed on the subject at the time of forming the 
convention, because I thought it should be decided on the 
words of the convention, as they are offered to all the world, 
and that it would only be where these are equivocal, that ex- 
planations might be adduced from other circumstances. He 
Soarldere? te uaked Arai of oes and delivered me as 

‘is opinion, that, according to », the first ‘aph, * The 
cones and vice-consula, Ee. as the natives are” sublected all 
their property, in whatever form and under whatever circum- 
stances it existed, to the same duties and taxes to which the 

roperty of other individuals is liable, and exempts them only 
rom gazes on their persons, as poll taxes, head rates for the 
poor, for town charges, &c.; and that the second pa ph, 
*« Those of the said consuls, &c. or other merchants, ' nubyected 
such of them as exercised commerce, even to the same pereonal 
tawes aa other merchants are; that the second paragraph is an 
abridgment of the first, not an enlargement of it; and that the 
exemption of those, not merchants, which seemed implied i 
the words of the second paragraph, could not be admitted 
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against the contrary meaning, directly and unequivocally ex- 
pressed in the first. by &: 

Such, Sir, was his opinion, and it is exactly conformable to 
what the negotiators in view in forming this article. I 
have turned to the papers which passed on that occasion, and 
I find that the first ragraph was sed in the first project 

iven in by myself, by which the distinction between taxes on 
their property and taxes on their persons, is clearly enounced, 
and was agreed to: but as our merchants exercising commerce 
in France, would have enjoyed a much greater benefit from 
the personal exemption, than those of France do here, M. de 
Reyneval, in his first counter-project, inserted the second para- 
graph, to which I agreed. So that the object was, in the first 
paragraph, to put consuls, not being merchants, on the same 
footing with citizens, not being merchants; and in the second, 
to put consuls, merchants, on the same footing with citizens, 
merchants. 

This, Sir, we suppose to be the sense of the convention, which 
has become a part of the law of the land, and the law, you 
know, in this country, is not under the control of the execu- 
tive, either in its meaning or course. We must reserve, there- 
fore, for more favourable occasions, our dispositions to render 
the situation of the consuls of his Majesty as easy as possible, 
by indulgences depending more on us; and of, proving the 
sentiments of esteem and attachment to yourself personally, 
with which I have the honour to be, 


ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JREFERSON. 


TO WILLIAM SHORT. 
New York, Ai 31, 1790. 
Dean Sia, coe 

Since writing my letter of the 26th, it has been decided to 
comuiit to your care the transaction of very important money 
matters at Amsterdam. It is thought necessary that you 
should go there immediately, and remain there about three 
months, to possess i younelt of the ground. The Secretary of 
the Treasury will il to you the particulars requisite there. 

‘With respect to our affairs at Paris, we trust, in your ab- 
sence, to the friendship of the Marquis de la Fayette, for such 
things as are important enough to merit his attention. Two 
of the subjects lately given you in charge, are of this descrip. 

VoL. 11. s 
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tion. As to alli others, do them by letter or otherwise, as you 
can. Jt will be necessary for you, doubtless, sometimes to 
ask the attention of the Marquia, by letter; and where you 
think the moment requires essentially your presence, it is un- 
derstood you will come to Paris express, returning again to 
Amsterdam as quickly as circumstances will admit. The 
facilities of travelling, in Europe, admit of this. Should you 
think it necessary, you may appoint a secretary during your 
absence, to remain at Paris and communicate with oe low- 
ing him a salary of four thousand livres a year. If you think 
this not necessary, you of course will not make the appoint- 
ment. 
I am, with sincere and great esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu, JEFFERSON. 


TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 


P Philadelphia, December 17, 1700. 
im, 

Since mine to you of August the 12th, yeu of July the 
8rd, August the 16th, and September the 18th, have come to 
hand. They suffice to remove all doubts which might have 
heen entertained as to the real intentions of the British cabinet, 
on the several matters confided to you. The view of govern- 
ment in troubling you with this business, was, either to re- 
move from between the two nations all causes of difference, by 
a fair and friendly adjustment, if such was the intention of the 
other party, or to place it beyond a doubt that such wes not 
their intention. Tn result, it is clear enough that further ap- 
plications would tend to delay, rather than advance our object. 

‘t is therefore the pleasure of the President, that no others be 
made: and that in whatever state this letter may find the busi- 
ness, in that state it be left. I have it in charge, at the same 
time, to assure you that your conduct in these communications 
with the British ministers, has met the President’s entire ay 
probation, and to convey to you his acknowledgments ‘be 
your services. 

As an attendance on this business must, at times, have in. 
terfered with your private pursuits, and subjected you also to 
additional expenses, I have the honour to inclose you a draft 
on our bankers in Holland for a thousand dollars, as an in- 
demnnification for those sacrifices. 
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‘My letter of August the 12th desired a certain other com. 
munication to be made to the same court, if a war should have 
actually commenced. If the event has not already called for 
it, it is considered a8 inexpedient to be made at all. 

‘You will, of course, have the goodness to inform us of what- 
ever may have passed further, sinve the date of your last, 

In conveying to you this testimony of approbation from the 
President of the United States, I am happy in an occasion of 
repeating assurances of the sentiments of perfect esteem and 
respect, with which 1 have the honour to be, 


Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JervEnson. 


TO JOSHUA JOHNSON. 


Philadelphia, December 17, 1790, 
Sia, 

Though not yet informed of your receipt of my letter, co- 
vering your commission as consul for the United States, in 
the port of London, yet knowing that the ship has arrived by 
which it went, 1 take for granted the letter and commission 
have gone safe to hand, and that you have been called into the 
frequent exercise of your office for the relief of our seamen, 
upon whom such multiplied acts of violence have been com- 
mitted in England, by press-gangs, pretending to take them 
for British aubjects, not only without evidence, but against 
evidence, By what means may be ured for our seamen, 
while in British ports, that security for their persons which the 
laws of hopitality require, and which the British nation will 
surely not refuse, remains to be settled. In the mean time, 
there is one of these cases, wherein so wilful and sv flagrant a 
violation has been committed by a British officer, on the person 
of one of our citizens, as requires that it be laid before his 
government, in friendly and firm reliance of satisfaction for the 
Injury, and of assurance, for the future, that the citizens of the 
United States, entering the pn of Great Britain, in pursuit 
of a lawfal commerce, shall be protectcd by the laws of hospi- 
tality in usage among nations. 

It is represented to the President of the United States, that 
ugh Purdie, a native of Williameburg, in Virginia, was, in the 
month of July last, seized in London by a party of men, calling 
themselves press-officers, and pretending authority from their 
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government so to do, notwithstanding his declarations and the 
evidence he offered of his being a native citizen of the United 
States; and that he was transferred on board the Crescent, 
& British ship of war, commanded by a Captain Young. Pass- 
jug over the intermediate violences exercised on him, because 
not peculiar to his case (so many other American citizens 
having suffered the same,) I proceed to the particular one 
which distinguishes the’ present representation. Satisfactory 
evidence having been produced by Mr. John Brown Cutting, 
a citizen of the United States, to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
that Hugh Purdie was a native citizen of the same States, 
they, in their justice, issued orders to the Lord Howe, 
their Admiral, for his discharge. In the mean time, the Lord 
Howe had sailed with the flect of which the Crescent- was. 
But, on the 27h of August, he wrote to the Board of Admi- 
ralty, that he had received their orders for the discharge of 
Hugh Purdie, and had directed it accordingly. Notwith- 
standing these orders, the receipt of which at sea Captain 
Young acknowledges, notwithstanding Captain Young's con- 
fessed_ knowledge that Hugh Purdie was a citizen of the 
United States, from whence it resulted that his being carried 
on board the Crescent, and so long detained there, had been 
an act of wrong, which called for expiatory conduct and atten- 
tions, rather than new injurics on his part towards the sufferer, 
instead of discharging him, according to the orders he had 
received, on his arrival in port, which was on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, he, on the 15th, confined him in irons for several 
hours, then had him bound and scourged in presence of the 
ship’s crew, under a threat to the executioner, that if he did 
not do his duty well, he should take the place of the sufferer. 
At length he discharged him on the 17th, without the means 
of subsistence for a single day. ‘To establish these facts, I 
incloze e yeu copies of papers communicated to me by Mr. Cut- 
ting, who laid the case of Purdie before the Board of Admi- 
ralty, and who can corroborate them by his personal evidence. 
He can especially verify the letter of Captain Young, were it 
necessary to verify a paper, the original of which is under the 
command of his Majesty's ministers, and this paper is so 
material, as to supersede of itself all other testimony, confess- 
ing the orders to discharge Purdie, that yet he had whipped 
him, and that it was impossible, without giving up all sense 
of discipline, to avoid whipping a free American citizen. We 
have such confidence in the justice of the British government, 
in their friendly regard to these States, in their respect for the 
honour and good understanding of the two countries, compro- 
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mitted by this act of their officer, as not to doubt their due 
notice of Aim, indemnification to the sufferer, and a friendly 
assurance to ‘these States that effectual measures shali be 
ted in future, to protect the persons of their citizens while 

in British ports. . ? 
By the express command of the President of the United 
States, you are to lay this case, and our sense of it, before his 
Britannic Majesty's minister for Foreign Affairs, to urge it on 
his particular notice by all the motives which it calls up, and 

to communicate to me the result. 
(have the honour to be, with great estcem, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu. Jarrersoy. 


TO JOSHUA JOHNSON. 


Philadelphia, December 23, 1790, 
Dear Sin, 


‘The vexations of our seamen and their sufferings under the 
press-gangs of England, have become so serious, as to obli, 
our government to take serious notice of it. The particular 
case has been selected where the insult to the United States 
has been the most barefaced, the most deliberately intentional, 
and the proof the most complete. The inclosed ‘letter to you 
is on that subject, and has been written on the supposition 
that you would shew the original to the Duke of Leeds, and 
give him a copy of it, but as of your own movement, and not 
as if officially instructed 0 to do. You will be pleased to 
follow up this matter as closely as decency will permit, presy- 
ing it in firm but respectful terms, on all occasions, We 
think it essential that Captain Young's case may be an 
example to others. The inclosed letters are important. Be 
20 good as to have them conveyed by the surest means possible. 

I am, with it esteem, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. Jerresson. 
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TO CHARLES HELLSTEDT, Sweows Consuz. 


Philadelphis, February 14, 1791, 
Sr, 

TI now return you the ou were pleased to put into 
my hands, when-yo e Poeed tao your Bissatisfaction that 
our Court of Admiraite had taken cognizance of a complaint 
of some Swedish sailors against their captain, for cruelty. If 
there was error in this proceeding, the law allows an appeal 
from that to the Supreme Court; but the appeal must be 
made in the forms of the law, which have nothing difficult in 
them. You were certainly free to conduct the appeal your- 
self, without employing an advocate, but then you must do 
it in the usual form. Courts of justice, all over the world, 
are held by the laws to proceed according to certain forms, 
which the good of the suitors themselves requires they should 
not be permitted to depart from. 

T have further to observe to you, Sir, that this question lies 
altogether with the courts of justice; that the constitution of 
the United States having divided the powers of government 
into three branches, legislative, executive, and judiciary, and 
deposited each with a separate body of magistracy, forbidding 
either to interfere in the department of the other, the executive 
are not at liberty to intermeddle in the present question. It 
pars be ultimately decided by oe Supreme cout. i you 

‘ink proper to carry it into ou ma} secure of the 
strictest justice from them. Partialives they-are not at liberty 
to shew. But for whatever may come before the executive, 
relative to Ge nation, I can assure you of every favour 
which may depend on their dispositions to cultivate harmony 
and a Eopd understanding with it. 

ave the honour to be, with great esteem, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tx. JEvFERsON. 


TO M. DE PINTO. 
Philadelphia, February 21, 1791. 
Sm, 

I have duly received the letter of November the 30th, 
which your Excellency did me the honour to write, informing 
me that her most faithful Majesty had appointed Mr. Freire 
her minister resident with us, and stating the difficulty of 
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meeting usin the exchange of a chargé des affaires, the grade 
proposed on our part. it is foreseen that a departure from 
our system, in this instance, will materially affect our arrange. 
ments with other nations; but the President of the United 
States has resolved to give her Majesty this proof of his desire 
to concur in whatever may best tend to promote that harmon: 

and perfect friodship, so interesting to both countries. a 
has, therefore, appointed Colonel Humphreys to be minister 
resident for the United States, at the court of her Majesty. 
This gentleman has long been of the President's own family, 
and enjoys his particular confidence. £ make no doubt he 
will so conduct himself, as to give perfect satisfaction to her 
Majesty and yourself, and I therefore recommend him to your 
friendly attention and respect. Mr. Freire will have every 
title to the same from us, and will assuredly receive it. It is 
always with pleasure, that I repeat the homage of those sen- 
timents of respect and esteem, with which I have the honour 


to be, 
. Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, Jevrunson. 


TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


Philsdelphia, March 8, 1791. 
Dea Sra, 

A conveyance offering by which we can send large packets, 
you will receive herewit! following articles :— eS 

1. The newspapers. 

2. The acts of the second session of Congress. 

8. A report on the fisheries of the United States. It is 
-hought that this contains matter which may be usefully com- 
municated. I am persuaded the better this subject is under. 
stood in France, the more they will see their interest in favour~ 
ing our fisheries. 

4, A letter from the President to the King, of which an 
open copy is enclosed for your information. 

5. A letter from myself to the Count de Moustier, in an- 
swer to his to the President and myself, taking leave. 

6. A letter from myself to the President of the National 
Ageombly of France, in answer to his to Con; on the death 
of Dr. Franklin. Let it be understood, that Congress can 
only correspond through the executive, whosc organ in the 
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case of foreign nations is the Secretary of State. The Presi- 
dent of the United States being co-ordinate with Congress, 
cannot personally be their scribe, 

't. Some pay in a case interesting to Dr. M‘Henry, of 
Baltimore. fe at first sent them to me, with a desire to com- 
mit the subject of them wholly to you. I informed him, we 
could not consent that Zhould be used as the agent of 
private individuals, but that if he would provide an agent on 
the spot who would undertake the details of solicitation, 
management, correspondence, &c., I would desire you to 
patronise the measure so far as you should find it prudent 
and just. It ia put on this footing, as you will sec by his 
answer to me. 

8, A correction of the report on weights and measures. 

‘You are desiredto have a medal of gold struck from the diplo- 
matic die formerly ordered, and present it with a chain of 
pod to the Count de Moustier, who is notified that this will 

done wy you. I formerly informed you, that we 
to vary the worth of the present, by varying the7size of the 
Tinks of the chain, which are fixed at tl ree hundred’ and sixty. 
five in number. Let each link, in the present instance, con- 
tain six livres worth of gold, and let it be made of plain wire, 
so that the value may be in the metal, and not at all in the 
workmanship. I shall hope to receive the dies themselves, 
when a safe conveyance presents itself, 


Te Geran” 


Your friend and servant, 
TH. JEFYERSON. 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

OF FRANCE. *. 
Philadelphia, March 8, 1791. 
Sir, 

I have it in charge from the President of the United States 
of America, to communicate to the National Assembly of 
France, the peculiar sensibility of Con; to} the tribute 
paid to the memory of Benjamin Franklin, by the enlightened 
and free representatives of a great nation, in their decree of 
the 11th of June, 1790. ‘ 

That the loss of such a citizen should be lamented by us, 
among whom he lived, whom he so long and eminently served, 
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and who feel their country advanced and honoured by his 
birth, life, and Jabours, was to be expected. But it remained 
for the National Assembly of France to set the first example 
of the sentative of one nation doing homage, by a public 
act, to the private citizen of another, and, by withdrawing 
arbitrary lines of separation, to reduce into one fraternity the 
good and the great, wherever they have lived or died. 
That these separations may disappear between us in all 
times and circumstances, that the union of sentiment 
which mingles our sorrows on this occasion, may continue 
to cement the friendship and the interests of our two 
nations, is our constant prayer. With no one is it more siv- 
cere than with him, who, in being charged with the bonour of 
conveying 2 public sentiment, is permitted that of expressin, 
the homage of Profound, respect and veneration, with whi 
he is, ir, 
? Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JuyrEnsoy. 


TO WILLIAM CARMICHAEL. 


Philadelphia, March 12, 1791. 
Srp, 

L inclose you a statement of the case of Joseph St. Maric, 
acitizen of the United States of America, whose clerk, Mr. 
Swimmer, was, in the latter part of the year 1787, seized on 
the eastern side of the Mississippi, in latitude 34° 40’, together 
with his goods, of the value of nineteen hundred and eighty 
dollars, by a party of Spanish soldiers. They justified them- 
selves under the order of a Mr. Valliere, their officer, who 
avowed authority from the Governor of New Orleans, re- 
quiring him to seize and confiscate all property found on either 
side of the Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio. The mat- 
ter being then carried by St. Marie before the Governor of 
New Orleans, instead of correcting the injury, he avowed the 
act and its principle, and pretended orders from his court for 
this and more, We have so much confidence, however, in 
the moderation and friendship of the court of Madrid, that 
‘we are niore ready to ascribe this outrage to officers acting at 
2 distance, than to orders from a just sovereign. We have 
hitherté considered the delivery of the post of the Natches, on 
the part of Spain, as only awaiting the result of those arrange- 
ments which have been under amicable discussion between us 5 
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bat the remaining in possession of a post which is so near our 
limit of thirty-one degrees, 23 to ist some colour of doubt 
whether it be on our side or theirs, is one thing; while it is a 
very different one, to launch two hundred and fifty tiles 
further, and seize the persons and property of our citizens; 
and that, too, in the very moment that a friendly accommoda- 
tion of all differences is under discussion. Our respect for 
their candour and good faith does not permit us to doubt, 
that notice will be taken of the presumption of their 
officer, who has thus put to hazard the peace of both nations, 
and we particularly expect that indemmification will be made 
to the individual injured. On this you are desired to insist in 
the most friendly terms, but with that earnestness and per- 
severance which the complexion of this wrong requires. The 
pres inclosed will explain the reasons of the delay which 

as intervened. It is but lately they have been put into the 
hands of our government. 

‘We cannot omit this occasion of arging on the court of Madrid, 
the necessity of hastening a final acknowledgment of our right 
to navigate the Mississippi; a right which has been long 
suspended in exercise, with extreme mconvenience on our part, 
merely with a desire of reconciling Spain to what it is impos- 
sible for us to relinquish. An accident at this day, like that 
now complained of, would put further parley beyond our 
power: yet to such accidents we are every day exposed by 
the irregularities of their officers, and the impatience of our 
citizens. Should any spark kindle these dispositions of our 
borderers into a flame, we are involved beyond recal by the 
eternal principles of justice to our citizens, which we will never 
abandon. In such an event, Spain cannot possibly gain, and 
what may she not lose? 

The boldness of this act of the Governor of New Orleans, 
and of his avowal of it, renders it essential to us to understand 
the court of Spain on this subject. You will therefore avail 
yourself of the earliest occasion of obtaining their yentimenta, 
and of communicating them to us. 

I have the honour to be, with great esteem, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. JEFFERSON, 
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TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


Philadslphia, Merch 12, 1791. 
Deas Sin, 


‘The inclosed papers will explain to_you a case which immi- 
nently endangers the peace of the United States with Spain, 
It is not indeed of recent date, but it has been recently laid 
before government, and is of so bold a feature, as to render 
dangerous to our rights a further uiescence in their sus- 

sion, The middie ground held by France between us and 
pain, both in friendship and interest, requires that we-should 
communicate with her with the fullest confidence on this occa- 
sion. I therefore inclose you 2 copy of my letter to Mr. Car- 
michael, and of the papers it refers to, to be communicated to 
Monsieur de Montmorin, whose efficacious interference with 
the court of Madrid you are desired to ask. We rely with 
great confidence on his friendship, justice, and influence. 

A cession of the navigation of the Mississippi, with such 
privileges as to make it useful, and free from future chicane, 
can be no longer dispensed with on our pm and perhaps 
while I am wnting, something may have already happened to 
cut off thi peal to friendly accommodation. “To what con- 
sequences such an event would lead, cannot be calculated. 
To auch, very possibly, as we should lament, without being 
able to control. Your earnestness with Monsieur de Mont- 
morin, and his with the court of Spain. cannot be more press- 
ing than the present situation and temper of this country 
requires. ‘The case of St. Marie happens to be the incident 
presenting itself in the moment, when the general question 
tmust otherwise have been brought forward. We rely, on this 
occasion, on the good offices of the Marquis de la Fayette, 
whom you are desired to interest in it. 

I'am, with sincere and esteem, 
‘Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most bumble servant, 
‘Ta, JEFFERSON. 
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TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


Philadelphis, March 15, 1791. 
Deaz Sin, 


In mine of January the 23rd, I acknowledged the receipt of 
Pha letters from No. 29 to 48 inclusive, except 31, 44, 45, 46. 
ince that, I have received Nos. 45 and 50, the former in 
three months and seven days, the latter in two months and 
seventeen days, by the English et, which had an uncom- 
monly Joog passage. Nos. $1, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, are still 
missing. ey have probably come through merchant vessels 
and merchants, who will Jet them lie on their counters two or 
three months before they will forward them. I wrote you on 
the 8th and 12th instant, by a private hand, on particular sub- 
jects. I am not certain whether this will be in time to go by the 

same conveyance. In yours of December the 28rd, 8u] 
we receive regularly the journals of the National cobly 

mm your secretary at Paris, but we have never received an 
thing from him. Nothing has been addressed to him, 
name being unknown to us. 

It gives great satisfaction, that the Arrét du Conseil of 
December, , stands a chance of being saved. It is in 
truth the sheet anchor of our connection with France, which 
will be much loosened when that is lost. ‘Chis Arré¢ saved, a 
free importation of salted meats into France, and of provisions 
of all kinds into her colonies, will bind our interests to that 
country more than to all the world besides. It has been 
in Congress to pass 2 navigation act, which will di ike 
at that of Great Britain. T send you a copy of it. It is pro 
able the same proposition will be made at the next Congress, 
as a firet step, and for one more extensive at a later period. 
It is thought the first will be carried: the latter will be more 
doubtful. Would it not be worth while to have the bill now 
inclosed, translated, printed, and circulated among the mem- 
bers of the National Assembly? If you think so, have it 
done at the public expense, with any little comment you may 
think necessary, concealing the quarter from whence it is dis- 
tributed ; or take any other method you may think better, to 
see whether that Assembly will not passa similar Act. I shail 
send copies of it to Mr. Carmichael, at Madrid, and to Colonel 
Humphreys, appointed resident at Lisbon, with a desire for 
them to suggest similer acts there. ‘T'he measure is just, per- 
fectly innocent as to all other nations, and will effectually de- 
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feat the navigation act of Great Britain, and reduce her power 
on the ocean within safer limits. 

The time of the late Congress having expired on the Srd 
instant, they then separated of necessity. Much important 
matter was necessarily laid over; this navigation act among 
others. ‘The laud law was put off, and nothing further done 
with the mint than to direct workmen to be engaged. The 
new Congress will meet on the 4th Monday in October. Their 
laws shall be sent you by the first opportunity after they shall 
be printed. You will receive herewith those af their second 
session. We know that Massachusetts has agreed to the 
amendments to the constitution, except (as is said) the first, 
second, and twelfth articles. The others, therefore, are now 
in force. The articles excepted, will don the other 
legislatures. The late expedition against the northern Indians 
having been ineffectual, more serious operations against them 
will be undertaken as soon as the season admits, ‘The Presi- 
dent is just now setting out on a tour to the southern States, 
from whence he will not return till June, The British packet 
being the quickest mode of vonveyance, I shall avail myself of 
that, as wal as of the French packet, to write to you. Are 
the letters which now pass through the French post-offices 
opened, as they were under the former government? ‘This is 
important for me to know. I am, with great and sincere 


esteem, 
: Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jevrerson. 









P. 8, I omitted to draw your attention to an additional 
duty of one cent. per gallon on rum, by name. This was in- 
tended as some discrimination between England and France. 
It would have been higher, but for the fear of affecting the 
revenues in a contrary direction. T. J. 


TO WILLIAM CARMICHAEL. 
: Philadelphia, March 17, 179t. 
‘Sra, 

The term of the first Congress having expired on the 3rd 
instant, they separated on that day, much important business 
being necessarily New elections have taken 
for the most part, and very few changes made. This is one of 
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man: fs that the proceedings of the new government have 
ive Foeneral satisfaction. Some acts, indeed, have Be 
i discontents; but these can never be avoided. 
‘The new Congress will meet on the 4th Monday of October. 
Tnclosed is the copy of an act reported by a committee to the 
late Congress, who, not having time to go through the subject, 
referred it to me, to be examined and reported to the next 
Congress. This measure, therefore, will be proposed to them 
as a first and immediate step, and perhaps something further 
at a more distant day. T have sent copies of this act to Mr. 
Short and Colonel Hum ; and I inclose this to you, that 
you may communicate it to the court of Madrid, as a measure 
im contemplation with us, How far such an one may be 
politic to be adopted by Spain, France, and Portugal, is for 
them to consider. The measure is perfectly innocent as to 
all nations except those, or rather that, which has a navi+ 
tion act; and to that it retorts only its own principles. 
ing founded in universal reciprocity, it is impossible it 
should excite a single complaint. Its consequences on that 
nation are such as they cannot avoid ; for either they must 
zp their navigation ‘act, in order to be let in to a share 
foreign carriage, or the shipping they now employ in 
foreign carriage will be out of employ, and this act frus- 
trated, on which their naval er is built. Consequently, 
that power will be reduced wit safer limits, and the free- 
dom of the ocean be better secured to all the world. The more 
extensive the adoption of this measure is, the more irresistible 
will be its effect. We would not wish to be declared the exciters 
of such a concert of measures, but we have thought it expe- 
dient to suggest informally to the courts of France, Spain, 
and Portugal, the measure we to take, and to leave 
with them to decide,‘on !the motives of, their own interest, 
how far it may be expedient for them to adopt a similar mea- 
sure. ‘Their concurrence will more completely insure the 
object of our act, and therefore I leave it to yourself to in- 
sinuate it with all the discretion and effect you can. 

Your letter of May the 6th, 1789, is still the last we have 
received, and that is now near two years old. A letter from 
Colonel Humphreys, written within twenty-four hours after 
his arrival at Madrid, reached us within two months and ten 
days after its date. A full ex ion of the causes of this 
suspension of all information 2 is expected in answer 
to my letter of August the 6th. It will be waited for yet a 
reasonable time, and in the mean while a final opinion sus 
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pended. By the first vessel to Cadiz, the laws and gazettes 
shall be forwarded. E 
I have the honour to be, with great esteem, 


Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. JerFEason. 


TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


Philadelphia, March 29, 1791. 
Deaz Siz, 
Your letter of November the 6th, No. 46, by Mr. Osmont, 
came to hand yesterday, and I have just time, before the de- 
ture of Mr. Terrasson, the bearer of my letter of the 15th 
Instant, and despatches accompanying it, to acknowledge the 
receipt, and inform you that it has been laid before the Presi- 
dent. On consideration of the circumstances stated in the 
second page of your letter, he is of opinion that it is expo- 
dient to press at this moment a settlement of our difference 
with Spain. You are therefore desired, instead of confining 
your application for the interference of the court of France 
to the simple case of St. Marie, mentioned in my letter of 
the 12th, to ask it on the broad bottom of general necessity, 
that our right of navigati the Mississippi be at length 
ceded by the court of ‘id, and be ceded in such form as 
to render the exercise of it efficacious and free from chicane, 
‘This cannot be without an entrepét in some convenient port 
of the river, where the river and sea craft may meet and ex- 
change loads, without any control from the laws of the 
Spanish government. ‘This subject was 20 fully developed to 
you in my letter of Au, the 10th, 1790, that I shall at 
sent only refer to that. We wish you to communicate 
is matter fully to the Marquis de la Fayette, to ask his in- 
fluence and assistance, assuring him that a settlement of this 
moatter is become indispensable to us; any farther delay ex- 
posing our peace, both at home and abroad, to accidents, the 
results of which are incalculable, and must no longer be 
hazarded. His friendly interposition on this occasion, as well 
as that of his nation, will be most sensibly felt by us. To 
his discretion, therefore, and yours, we confide this matter, 
trusting that you will so it as to obtain our right in 
an efficacious form, and, at the same time, to preserve to us 
the friendship of France and Spain, the latter of which we 
value much, and the former infinitely. 
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Mr, Carmichael is instructed to this matter at Ma- 
drid ; yet if the Marquis and yourself think it could be better 
effected at Paris with the Count de Nuntez, it is left to you 
to endeavour to draw it there. Indeed, we believe it would 
be more likely to be settled there, than at Madrid or here. 
Observe always, that to accept the navigation of the river 
without an entrepét would be perfectly useless, and that an 
entrepét, if trammelled, would be a certain instrument for bring- 
ing on war, instead of preventing it. 

Tam, with great esteem, 


Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu. JerFEeRson. 


TO MR. OTTO. 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1791. 
Sir, 


‘The note of December the 13th, which you did me the honour 
to address to me on the acts of Congress of the 20th of July, 
1789, and 1790, fixing the tonnage payable by fore veesels 
arriving from a foreign port, without excepting those of France, 
has been submitted to the government of the United States. 
‘They consider the conduct of his most Christian Majesty, in 
making this the subject of fair discussion and explanation, asa 
new proof of his justice and friendsbip; and they have entered on 
the consideration with allthe lue to whatever comes from 
his Majesty, or his ministers, and with all the dispositions to find 
grounds for an union of opinion, which a sincere attachment to 
your nation, and a desire to meet their wishes on every occa- 
sion, could inspire. But the fifth article of the treaty of amity 
and commerce is not seen here exactly in the point of view in 
which your note places it. 

The third and fourth articles subject the vessels of each 
nation to pay in the ports of the other, only such duties as are 
paid by the most favoured nation, and give them, reciprocally, 
all the privileges and exemptions in navigation and commerce, 
which are given by either to the most favoured nations. Had 
the contracting parties stopped here, they would have been 
free to raise or lower their tonnage, as they should find it 
expedient, only taking care to keep the other on the footing of 
the most favoured nation. 

‘The question then is, whether the fifth article, cited in the 
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note, is any thing more than an application of the principle 
comprised in the third and fourth, to a particular object? Or 
whether it is an additional stipulation of something not so 
comprised ? 

I. That it is merely an application of a principle comprised 
in the preceding articles, ia declared by the express words of 
the article, to wit, dans Texemption ci-dessus est nommément 
compris, &c.; ‘In the above exemption iz particularly com- 
prised the imposition of one hundred sols per ton, established 
in France on foreign vessels.’ Here, then, is at once an ex- 

s declaration, that the exemption from the duty of one 
undred sols is comprisedin the third and fourth articles; that 
is to say, it was one of the exemptions enjoyed by the most 
favoured nations, and, as such, extended tous by those articles. 
If the exemption spoken of in this first_ member of the fifth 
article was comprised in the third and fourth articles, as is 
expressly declared, then the reservation by France out of that 
exemption (which makes the second member of the same 
article) was also compriacd; that is to say, if te whole was 
comprised, the part was comprised. And if this reservation 
of France in the second member was comprised in the third 
and fourth articles, then the counter reservation by the 
United States (which constitutes the third and the last member 
of the same article) was also comprised ; because it is but a cor- 
responding portion of a similar whole, on our part, which had 
‘been comprised by the seme terms with theirs. 

In short, the whole article relates to a particular duty of 
one hundred sols, laid by some antecedent law of France on 
the vessels of foreign nations, relinquished as to the most 
favoured, and consequently as to us. It is not a new and 
additional stipulation, then, but a declared application of the 
stipulations comprised in the preceding articles to a particular 
case, by way of greater caution. 

The doctrine laid down generally in the third and fourth 
articles, and exemplified ially in the fifth, amounts to this. 
« The vessels of the most favoured nations, coming from foreign 

ts, are exempted from the duty of one hundred sols, there- 
fore you are cxempted from it by the third and fourth articles. 
The vessels of the most favoured nations, coming cuastwise, 
poy that duty; therefore you are to pay it by the third and 
fourth articles. We shall not think it unfriendly m you to 
lay a like duty on coasters, because it will be no more than 
we have done ourselves. You are free also to lay that or any 
other duty on vessels coming from foreign ports, provided they 

VoL. 111. H 
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apply to all other nations, even the most favoured. We are 
free ‘to do the same, under the same restriction. Our exempt- 
ing you from a duty which the most favoured nations do not 
pay, does not exempt you from one which they do pay.” 

To this view, it is evident that the fifth article nether en 
larges nor abridges the stipulations of the third and fourth. 
The effect of the treaty would have been precisely the same, 
had it been omitted altogether ; consequently, it may be truly 
said, that the reservation by the United States, in this article, 
is completely useless. And it may be added with equal truth, 
that the equivalent reservation by France is completely useless, 
as well as her previous abandonment of the same duty, and, 
in short, the whole article. Each ty, then, remains free to 
raise or lower its tou provided the change operates on all 
nations, even the most favoured. 

‘Without undertaking to affirm, we may obviously conjec- 
ture, that this article has been inserted on the part of the 
United States, from an over caution to guard, nommément, by 
name, against a particular aggrievance, which they thought 
could never be too well secured against; and that has hap- 

ed which generally happens-—doubts have been produced 
y the too great number of words used to prevent doubt. 

II. The court of France, however, understands this article 
as intended to introduce something to which the preceding 
articles had not reached, snd not merely as an application of 
them to a particular case. Their opinion seems to be founded 
on the general rule in the construction of instruments, to leave 
no words 1 merely useless, for which any rational meaning can 
be found. ‘They say that the reservation by the United States 
of a right to lay a duty equivalent to that of the one hundred 
sols reserved by France, would have been completely useless, 
if they were let free by the preceding articles, to lay a tonnage 
to any extent whatever ; consequently, that the reservation of 
& part proves a relinquishment of the residue. 

If some meaning, and such a one, is to be given to the last 
member of the article, some meaning, and a similar one, must 
be given to the corresponding member. If the reservation by 
the United States of a right to lay an equivalent duty, implies 
a relinguishment of their right to lay any other, the reserva~ 
tion by France of a right to continue the specified duty, to 
which it is an equivalent, must imply a relinquishment of the 
right on her part to lay or continue any other. Equivalent 
reservations by both, must imply equivalent restrictions on 
both, The exact reciprocity stipulated in the preceding 
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articles, and which pervades e' part of the treaty, insures 
a counter right to each party every right ceded to the 
other. 

Let it be further considered, that the duty called tonnage, 
in the United States, is in lieu of the duties for anchorage, 
for the support of buoys, beacons, and light-houses, to guide 
the mariner into harbour and along the coast, which are pro- 
vided and supported at the expense of the United States, and 
for fees to measurers, weighers, gaugers, &c., who are paid by 
the United States; for which articles, among many others, 
{light excepted) duties are paid by us in the ports of, France, 
under their specific names. That government has hitherto 
thought these duties consistent with the treaty; and, conse~ 
quently, the same duties under a general instead of speci 
names, with us, miust be equally consistent with it: it 1s not 
the name, but the thing, which is essential. If we have re- 
nouuced the right to lay any port duties, they must be undcr- 
stood to have equally renounced that of either laying new or 
continuing the old. If we ought to refund the port duties 
received from their vessels since the date of the act of Congress, 
they should refund the port duties they have received from 
our vessels since the date of the treaty, for nothing short of 
this is the reciprocity of the treaty. 

If this construction be |, then each party has for 
ever renounced the right of laying any duties on the vessels of 
the other coming from any foreign port, or more than one 
hundred sols on those coming coastwise. Could this relin- 

wishment be confined to the two contracting parties alone, 
its effect would be calculable. But the exemption once con. 
ceded by the one nation to the other, becomes immediately the 
‘ty of all others who are on the footing of the most 
Fevourel petione. Sis is true, that those jothers would be 
obhi, to yi the same compensation, that is to say, to 
ay coat, weasels duty free. Whether France and the 
United States would gain or lose in the exchange of the 
measure with them, is not easy to say. 

Another consequence of this construction will be, that the 
vessels of the most. favoured nations, paying no duties, will be 
on a better footing than those of natives, which pay a mode- 
rate duty : consequently, either thc duty on these also must be 
given up or they will be supplanted by foreign vessels in our 
own . 

_ Phe resource, then, of duty on vessels, for the pu! 
either of revenue or regulation, will be for ever lost to is 
u2 
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It is hardly conceivable that either party, looking forward to 
all these consequences, would see their interest in them. So 
that, on the whole, Sir, we consider the fifth article of the 
treaty merely as an illustration of the third and fourth srticles, 
by an application of the principles comprised in them to the 
case stated in that, and that a contrary construction would 
exceedingly embarrass and injure both the contracting parties. 
‘We feel every disposition on our part to make considerable 
sacrifices, where they would result to the sole benefit of your 
nation F but whee they would excite from other nations core 
responding claims, it becomes necessary to proceed with caution. 
You probably know, Sir, that the ensral cubject of navigation 
was before our legislature at their last session, and was post 
poned merely for the want of time to go through it, before the 
period arrived to which the constitution had limited their 
existence. It will be resumed at the meeting of the new 
legislatures and from a knowledge of the sincere attachment 

my countrymen to the prosperity of your nation, and to the 
increase of our intercourse with it, I may safely say for the 
new legislature, that the encouragement of that intercourse, 
for the advantage of both parties, will be considered as among 
the most interesting branches of the general subject submit 
tothem. From a perfect conviction of the coincidence of our 
interests, nobody wishes more sincerely to cultivate the habit 
of mutual geod fi and favours, than he who has the 
honour to be, with sentiments of the greatest respect and 
esteem, 

Sir, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tu. Jerrerson. 


Thomas Jefferson presents his respects to the Vice President 
of the United States, and has the honour to inclose him the 
copy of a letter from the President, just now received. 


Apzll 8, 1791. 
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[‘The annexed is the letter referred to.] 


‘Mount Vernon, Apeil 4, 179). 
GENTLEMEN, 


As the public service may require that communications 
should be made to me, during my absence from the seat of 
government, by the most direct conveyances, and as, in the 
event of any very extraordinary occurrence, it will be neces- 
sary to know at what time I may be found in any particular 
place, Ihave to inform you, that unless the progress of my 
journcy to Savannah is retarded by unforeseen interruptions, 
it will be regulated (including days of halt) in the ‘allo ing 
manner. I shall be, 

On the 8th of April, at Fredericksburg, 
«1th “ Richmond, 
“14th . Petersburg, 
“« 6th iS Halifax, 
“ 18th bes Tarborough, 
20th - Newbern, 
« Mth sf ‘Wilmington, 
“29th s Georgetown, South Carolina, 
On the 2d of May, at Charleston, halting five days, 
“© Ith - Savannah, halting two days. 
Thence, leaving the line of the mail, I shall proceed to Au- 
usta, and according to the information which I may receive 
there, my return, by an upper road, will be regulated. The 
Toute of my return is at t uncertain, but in all proba- 
bility it will be through Columbia, Camden, Charlotte, Salis- 
bury, Salem, Guilford, Hillsborough, Harrisburg, Williams- 
burg, to Taylor's Ferry on the Roanoke, and thence to Fre. 
dericksburg by the nearest and best road. 

After thus ex] peining fo you, as far as I am able at nt, 
the direction bable progress of my journey, I have to 
express my wish, if any serious and important case should 
arise during my absence, (of which the probability is but too 
strong) that the Secretaries for the departments of State, Trea- 
sury, and War, may hold consultations thereon, to determine 
whether they are of such a nature as to require my personal 
attendance at the seat of government, and if they should be 
so considered, I will return immediately from any place at 
which the information may reach me; ot should they deter. 
mine that measures relevant to the case may be legally and 
petly pursued, without the immediate agency of the President, 
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I will approve and ratify the measures which may be con- 
formed to such determination. 

Presuming that the Vice President will have left the seat of 
government for Boston, I have not requested his opinion to be 
taken on the supj emergency. Should it be otherwise, I 
wish him also to be consul 

Tam, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
G. Wasarxeton. 


‘Thoman Jefixere, Esquires, Secretaries of the United States for 
peg Hanibon, wat the departments of State, ‘Treasury, and Wat, 
4 


TO COLONEL HUMPHREYS. 


Philadelphia, April 11, 1793. 
Dea Sin, 

I wrote you March the 15th, with postscripts of the 18th 
and 19th.” Since that, yours of January the 3rd, No. 10, 
January the 15th, No. in from Madrid, Bebeuary the 6th, 
No. 12, and February the 12th, No. 18, from Lisbon, have 
been received. They covered a letter from Mr. Carmichael, 
the only one we have from him of later date than May 1789. 
You know that my letter to him, of which you were the 
bearer, took notice of the intermission of his correspondence, 
and the one inclosed to him in my letter to you of March the 
15th, being written when this intermission was felt still stronger, 
as having continued so much longer, conveyed stronger marks 
of dissatisfaction. Though his letter now received, con- 
vinces us he has been active in procuring intelligence, yet it 
does not appear that he has been equally assiduous in pro- 
curing means of conveyance, which was the more incumbent 
on him, in proportion as the government was more jealous 
and watchful. Still, however, I wish him to receive the 
letter now inclosed for him, herein, as it softens what had been 
harder said, and shews a disposition rather to look forward 
than backward. I hope you will reeeive it in time to forward 
with the other. It contains important matter, pressing on him, 
as I wish to do on you and have done on a. Short, to en- 
gage your respective courts in a co-operation in our navigation 
act. Procure us all the information possible, as to the strength, 
riches, resources, lights, and dispositions of Brazil. ‘The jea- 
louzy of the court of Lisbon on this subject, will, of course, 
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inspire you with due caution in making and communicating 
these inquiries. 

The acts of the three sessions of Congress, and Fenno's 
Papers from April, 1790, were sent you with my last. You 
will now receive the continuation of Fenno’s paper. I vent 
for Mr. Carmichael also, laws and newspapers, in hopes you 
may find some means of conveying them to him, I must 
sometimes avail myeelf of your channel to write to him, till we 
shall have a consul at Cadiz. 

I have the honour to be, with great and sincere esteem, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
‘Tu. Jev¥cuson. 


TO WILLIAM CARMICHAEL. 


Philadelphie, April 11, 1791. 
Str, 

1 wrote you on the 12th of March, and again on the 17th of 
the same month ; since which, I have received your favour of 
January the 24th, wherein you refer to copies of two letters, 
also toa paper No. 1, supposed to be inclosed in that letter ; 
but there was nothing inclosed. You speak particularly of 
several other letters formerly forwarded, but not a single one 
‘was ever received of later date than May the 6th, 1789; and 
this of January the 24th, is all we possess from you since that 
date. { inclose you a list of letters addressed ta you on vari- 
ous subjects, and to which answers were, and are naturally 
expr 3 and send you again copies of the papers in the case 
of the Dover cutter, which has been the subject of so many of 
those letters, and is the subject of the constant solicitation of 
the parties here. A final decision on that application, there. 
fore, is earnestly desired. When you consider the repeated 
references of matters to you from hence, and the total sup- 

ression of whatever you have written in answer, you will not 
Ee eurprised if it had excited a great degree of uneasiness, We 
had inquired whether private conveyances did not occur, from 
time to time, from Madrid to Caliz, where we have vessels 
almost constantly, and we were assured that such conveyances 
were frequent. “On the whole, Sir, you will be sensible, that 
under the jealous government with which you reside, the con- 


veyance of intelligence requires as much management as the 
obtaining it ; and T am in hopes that in future, you will be on 
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your guard against those infidelities in that line, under which 
you and we have so much suffered. 

‘The President is absent on a journcy through the southern 
States, from which he will not return till the end of June; 
consequently, I could not sooner notify him of your desire to 
return ; but even then, I will take the liberty of saying nothing 
to him on the subject till 1 hear further from you. ‘The eup- 
pression of your correspondence has, in a considerable degree, 
withdrawn you from the public sight. I sincerely wish that 
before you return, you could do something to attract their at. 
tention’ and favour, and render your return pleasing to yourself 
and profitable to them, by introducing you to new proofs of 
their confidence. My two last letters to you furnish occasions ; 
that of a co-operation against the British navigation act, and 
the arrangement of our affairs on the Mississippi. ‘The for. 
mer, if it can be effected, will form a remarkable and memora- 
ble epoch in the history and freedom of the ocean. Mr. Short 
will press it at Paris, and Colonel Humphreys at Lisbon. 
The latter will shew most at first ; and as to it, be 80 good as 
to observe always, that the right of navigating the Mississippi 
is considered as so palpable, that the recovery of it will pro- 
duce no other sensation than that of a gross injustice removed. 
‘The extent and freedom of the port for facilitating the use of 
it, is what will excite the attention and gratification of the 
public. Colonel Humphreys writes me, that all Mr. Gar. 
doqui’s communications, while here, tended to impress_the 
court of Madrid with the idea, that the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi was only demanded on out part, to quiet our western 
settlers, and that it was not sincerely desired by the maritine 
pier Be isa moet errs error, and sot be completely fs 

licated, and speedily,or Mr. Gardoqui will prove to have 

a bad pesso-enalier It is true, there were characters, whose 
stations entitled them to credit, and who, from raphi- 
cal prejudices, did not themselves wish the navigation of 
the Mississippi to be restored to us, and who believe, per- 
haps, as is common with mankind, that their opinion was the 
gencral opinion. But the sentiments of the great mass of the 
union were decidedly otherwise then, and the very persons to 
whom Mr. Gardogui alluded, have now come over to the 
opinion heartily, that the navigation of the Mississippi, in full 
and unrestrained freedom, is indispensably necessary, and must 
be obtained by any means it may call for. It will be most un- 
fortunate, indeed, if we cannot convince Spain that we make 
this demand in earnest, but by acts which will render that 
conviction too late to prevent evil. 
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Not knowing how better to convey to you the laws and the 
azettes, than by committing them to the patronage of Colonel 
Famphreys, T now send through that channel the laws of the 
second and third sessions af Congress, and the newspapers. 
I have the honour to be, with great esteem, 


Bir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


Philadelphia, April 25, 1791. 
Dear Sin, 
My late letters to you have been of the 8th, 12th, 15th, 
and 19th of March»—yours reccived and acknowledged, are 
as follows :— 
* . « . * . 
I consider the consular convention as securing clearly our 
ht to appoint consuls in the French colonics, The words 
« états du roi,’ unquestionably extend to all his dominions. If 
they had been merely synonymous with ‘ la France,’ why was 
the alteration made? ‘When I proposed that alteration, I ex- 
plained my reasons, and it cannot be supposed 1 would offer 
a change of language, but for some matter of substance. 
Again, in the translation, it is ¢ dominions of France.’ This 
translation was submitted to M. de Montmorin and M. de 
Reyneval, with a request that they would note any deviation 
in it from the original, or otherwise it would be considered as 
faithful. No part was objected to. M.de Reyneval says, 
‘we must decide by the instrument itself, and not fy the ex 
nations which took place. It isarule, where expressions are 
8 tible of two meanings, to recur to other explanations. 
Good | faith is in favour of this recurrence. However, in the 
present case, the expression does not admit of two canstruc- 
tions; it is co-extensive with the dominions of the King. I 
insist on this, only as a reservation of our right, and not with 
a view to exercise it, if it shall be inconvenient or disagreeable 
to the government of France. Only two appointments have as 
yet been made (Mr. Skipwith, at Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
and Mr. Bourne, in St. Dominique), and they shall be in- 
atructed not to ask a regular exeguatur. We certainly wish 
to press nothing on our friends which shall be inconvenient. 
I shail hope that M. de Montmorin will order such attentions 
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to be shewn to those gentlemen as the patronage of commerce 
may call for, and may not be inconvenient to the government. 
‘These gentlemen are most pointedly instructed not to inter. 
meddle, by word or deed, with itical matters. 

My letter of August, 1790, to Mr. Carmichael, was delivered 
to him by Colonel Humphreys. 

"Phe report you mention of the prospect of our captives at 
Algiers Thing liberated, has not taken its rise from any au- 
thoritative suurce. Unfortunately for us, there have been 
so many persons, who (from friendly or charitable motives, 
or to recommend themselves) have busied themselves about 
this redemption, as to excite great expectations in the captors, 
and render our countrymen in fact irredeemable. We have 
not a single operation on foot for that purpose, but what you 
know of, and the more all voluntary int itions are discou~ 
raged, the better for our unhappy friends, whom they are 
meant to serve. 

You know how strongly we desire to pay off our whole debt 
to France, and that for this purpose we will use our credit as 
far as it will hold good. You know also, what may be the proba~ 
bility of our being able to borrow the whole sum. Under these 
dispositions and prospects, it would grieve us extremely to see 
our debt pass into the hands of speculators, and be subjected 
ourselves to the chicaneries and vexations of private avarice. 
We desire you, therefore, to dissuade the government, as far 
ag you can prudently, from listening to any overtures of that 
kind ; and as to the speculators themselves, whether native ot 
foreign, to inform them, without reserve, that our government 
condemns their projects, and reserves to itself the right of paying 
no where but into the treasury of France, ac ing to their 
contract. 

I inclose you a copy of Mr. Grand’s note to me, stat- 
ing the conditions on which Drost would come, and also 
a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, expressing 
his ideas as to those terms, with which I agree. e leave 
to your agency the engaging and sending Mr. Drost as soon 
as possible, and to your discretion to fix the terms, render- 
ing the allowance for expenses certain, which his first pro- 
position leaves uncertain. Subsistence here costs about one 
third of what it does in Paris, to a housekeeper. In a lodg- 
ing house, the highest price for a room and board is a dollar a 
day, for the master, and half that for the servant. These 
facts may enable you to settle the article of expenses reasona~ 
bly. If Mr. Drost undertakes assaying, I should much rather 
confide it to him, than to any other person who can be sent. 
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It is the most confidential operation in the whole business of 
coining, We should expect him to instruct a native in it. I 
think too, he should be obliged to continue longer than a year, 
if it should be necessary for qualifying others to continue his 
operations. It is not important that he be bere till November 
or December, but extremely desirable then. He may come as 
much sooner as he pleases. 
We address to M. la Motte a small box for you, containing 
a complete set of the journals of the ancient Congress, the 
acts of the last session of the federal legislature, and a conti- 
nuation of the newspapers. 
I am, with great and sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and bumble servant, 
Tu. Jervunson. 


TO MR OTTO, 


Philadelphie, May 7, 1791. 
Sr, 
I have now the honour to return you the propositions of 
Messrs. Schweizer, Jeauneret and Company, which have been 
submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. He dovs not 
think they can be acceded to on the part of the United States, 
The greater premium demanded than what we now pay, the 
change of the place of payment, the change of the bankers 
whom we have always employed for others unknown to us, 
the danger of risking our credit by putting such a mass of 
our paper into new hands, will, I dare say, appear to you, Sir, 
substantial reasons for declining this measure; and the more 
0, as the new instructions given to Mr. Short are to raise 
money as fast as our credit will admit: and we have no reason 
to suppose it cannot be as soon done by.our ancient bankers 
as by others. Our desire to pay our whole debt, principal 
and interest, tu France, is as strong as hers can be to receive 
it, and we believe, that by the arrangements already taken, it 
will be as soon done for her, and more safely and advantage- 
ously for us, than by a change of them. We beg you to be 
assured, that no exertions are sparing on our part to accom- 
plish this desirable object, as it will be peculiarly gratifying 
to us, that monies advanced to us in critical times, should be 
reimbursed to France in times equally critical to her. 
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I have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem and respect, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tu. Jervensoy. 


TO THE ATTORNEY OF THE DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY. 


Philadelphia, May 7, 1791. 
Sir, 

A certain James O'Fallon is, as we are informed, under- 
taking to raise, organise, and commission an army, of his own 
authority, and independent of that of the government, the 
object of which is, to go and possess themselves of lends which 
have never yet been granted by any authority which the go- 
vernment admits to be legal, and with an avowed design to 
hold them by force against any power, foreign or domestic. 
As this will inevitably commit ‘our whole nation in war with 
the Indian nations, and perhaps others, it cannot be permitted 
that all the inhabitants of the United States shall be involved 
in the calamities of war, and the blood of thousands of them 
be poured out, merely that a few adventurers may possess 
themselves of lands: nor can a well ordered government tole- 
rate such an assumption of its sovereignty by unauthorised 
individuals. I send you herein the Attorney General’s opi- 
nion of what may Jegally be done, with a desire that you 
proceed against the said O'Fallon ling to law. It is not 
the wish to extend the prosecution to other individuals, who 
may have given thoughtlessly into his unlawful ing. 
T inclose you a ‘lamation to this effect. But they may be 
assured, that if this undertaking be prosecuted, the whole 
force of the United States will be displ ed to punish the 


tran: I inclose you one of 0”: 's commissions, 
rigned, as is said, by himself, i 
Thaye the honour to be, with great esteem, 
Sir, 


‘Your most obedient and humble servant, 
Ta. Jerrezson. 
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TO THOMAS BARCLAY, 
Philadelphia, May 13, 1701. 


Sir, 

You are appointed by the President of the United States, 
to go to the court of Morocco for the purpose of obtainin; 
from the new Emperor, a recognition of our treaty with his 
father. As it is thought best that you should in some 
definite character, that of consul has been ad iad. and you 
consequently receive a commission ss consul for the United 
States, in the dominions of the Emperor of Morocco, which, 
having been issued during the recess of the Senate, will of 
course expire at the end of their uext session. It has been 
thought best, however, not to insert this limitation in the com- 
mission, as being unnecessary ; and it might, perhaps, embar- 
rass. Before the end of the next session of the Senate, it is 
expected the objects of your mission will be accomplished. 

‘isbon being the most convenient of correspondence 
between us and Morocco, sufficient authority will be given to 
Colonel Humphreys, resident of the United States at that 
place, over funds in Amsterdam, for the objects of your mis- 
sion. On him, therefore, you will draw for the sums herein 
allowed, or such parts of them as shall be necessary. To that 
po too, you had better proceed in the first vessel which shall 

ing there, as it is expected you will get a ready passage 
from thence to Morocco. 

On your arrival at Morocco, sound your ground, and know 
how things stand at present. Your former voyage there, 
having put you in possession of the characters through whom 
hs may be bors who may best be used for PI roaching the 

mperor an ting your ou are left to use your 
own knowledge to the best advantage... ” 

The object being merely to obtain an acknowledgment of 
the treaty, we rely that you will be able to do this, giving very 
moderate presents. As the amount of these wilt be Gran 
into p lent on future similar repetitions of them, it becomes 
important. Our distance, our seclusion from the ancient 
world, its politics and usages, our agricultural occupations and 
habits, our poverty, and lastly, our determination to prefer war 
inJall cases to tribute under any form, and to any people what- 
ever, will furnish you with topics for opposing and refusing 
high or dishonouring pretensions; to which may be added, the 

vantages their people will derive from our commerce, and 
their sovereign from the duties laid on whatever we extract 
from that country. 
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Keep us arly informed of your eedings and pro- 
gress, by writes be every possible sceacn detailing o us 
particularly your conferences, either private or public, and the 
persons with whom they are held. 

We think that Francisco Chiappe has merited well of the 
United States, by his care of their peace and interests. He 
has sent an account of disbursements for us, amounting to 
three hundred and ninety-four dollars. Do not recognise the 
account, because we are unwilling, by doing that, to give him 
a colour for presenting larger ones hereafter, for expenses 
which it is impossible for us to scrutinise or controul Let him 
understand, that our Jaws oppose the application of public 
money 0 informally ; but in your presents treat him hand- 
somely, so as not only to cover this demand, but go beyond it 
with @ liberality which may fix him deeply in our interests. 
‘The place he holds near the Emperor, renders his friendship 
Pe iarly important. Let us have nothing further to do witl 

‘is brothers, or any other Yin ‘The money which would 
make one good friend, divided among several, will produce no 
attachment. 

‘The Emperor has intimated that he expects an ambassador 
from us. Let him understand, that this may be a custom of 
the old world, but it is not ours; that we never sent an ambas- 
sador to any nation. 

You are'to be allowed, from the day of your departure til} 
your return, one hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-six cents 
and two-thirds, a month, for your time and expenses, adding 
thereto your passage m and sea stores going and coming. 

Remain in wer post till the 1st of April next, and as much 
longer as shall be necessary to accomplish the objects of your 
mission, unless you should receive instructions from hence to 
the contrary. 

With your commission, you will receive a letter to the Em- 
peror of Morocco, a cypher, and a letter to Colonel Humphreys. 

T have the honour to be, with great esteem, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient end most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 





4 private instruction, which Mr. Barclay is to carry in his 
memory, and not on paper, lest it come into improper 


We rely that you will obtain the friendship of the new 
Emperor, and his assurances that the treaty shall be faithfully 
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observed, with as Little ex as possible. But the sum of 
ten thousand dollars is fixed as the limit which all your dona- 
tions together are not to exceed. 

May 13, 1791. 





[Letter from the President to the Emperor of Morocco, re- 
ferred to in the letter to Mr. Barclay] se 


Great anp Macnaxinovs Frrexp, 


Separated by an immense ocean from the more ancient 
nations of the earth, and little connected with their politics or 
proccedings, we are late in learning the events which take 
place among them, and later in conveying to them our senti- 
ments thereon. 

‘The death of the late Emperor, your father and our friend, 
of glorious memory, is one of those events which, though dis- 
taut, attracts our notice and concern. Receive, great 
friend, my sincere sympathy with you on that loss; and permit 
me, at the same time, to express the satisfaction with which I 
learn the accession of so worthy a successor to the imperial 
throne of Morocco, and to offer you the homage of my sincere 
congratulations. May the days of your Majesty's life be 
many and glorious, and may they ever mark the era durin, 
which a great people shall have been most prosperdus and 
happy, under the best and happiest of sovereigns. 

ARR late Emperor, very soon after the establishment of our 
infant nation, manifested his royal regard and amity to us by 
many friendly and generous acts, and particularly by the pro- 
tection of our citizens in their commerce with bis subjects. 
And as a further instance of his desire to promote our pros- 
perity and intercourse with his realms, he entered into a treaty 
of amity and commerce with us, for himself and his successors, 
to continue fifty years. The justice and magnanimity of your 
Majesty leave us full confidence that the treaty will meet 
your royal patronage also; and it will give me great satisfac. 
tion to be assured, ys the citizens of the United States of 
America may ex) from your imperial Majesty, the same 

tection and eines, which the example of yor ilustrious 
father has taught them to expect irom those who occupy the 
throne of Morocco, and to have your royal word, that they 
™may count on a due observance of the treaty which cements 
the two nations in friendship. 

This will be delivered to your Majesty by our faithful 

citizen, Thomas Barclay, whom I name consul for these 
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United States, in the dominions of your Majesty, and who, to 
the integrity and knowledge gusting him for that office, 
unites the peculiar advantage of having been the agent, through 
whom our treaty with the late Emperor was received. I pray 

ur Majesty to protect him in the exercise of his functions 
ke the patronage of the commerce between our two countries, 
and of tl who carry it on. 

May that God, whom we both adore, bless your imperial 
Majesty with long life, health, and success, and have you 
always, great and magnanimous friend, under his holy 


keeping. 
ritten at Philadelphia, the thirty-first day of March, in 
the fifteenth year of our sovereignty and independence, from 


your good and faithful friend, 
Grouce Wasuincrox. 
By the President. 
Tu. JErrEensoy. 
TO FULWAR SKIPWITH. 
Philadelphia, May 18, 1791. 
Ste, 


You will readily conceive, that the union of domestic with 
the foreign affairs under the department of State, brings on 
the head of this department such incessent calls, not aduntting 
delay, as oblige him to postpone whatever will bear post~ 
poning: hence, though it is important that I should continue 
to receive, from time to time, regular information from you of 
whatever occurs within your notice, interesting to the United 
States, yet it is not in my power to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letters, regularly as come. I mention this circum- 
stance, that you may ascribe the delay of acknowledgment to 
the real cause, and that it may not produce any relaxation on 
your part in making all those communications which it is 
important should be received, and which govern our proceed- 
ings, though it is not in my power to note it to you specially. 

had he that Congress, at their last session, would have 
passed a bill for repelating the functions of consuls. Such an 
one was laid before them, but there being a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion aa to some of its parts, it was finally lost by 
the shortness of the session, which the constitution had limited 
to the $d of March. It will be taken up again at the ensuing 
session of October next: in the mean time, you will be pleased 
to govern yourself by the instructions already given. 
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In al, our affairs are ing in a train of un 
pele i, aire eeiening 5 te of 
ments of our government, from the unbounded confidence 
reposed in it by the people, their zeal to support it, and their 
conviction that a solid union is the best rock of their safety, 
from the favourable seasons which, for some years past, have 

rated with a fertile soil and genial climate to increase 
the productions of agriculture, and from the growth of in. 
dustry, economy, 2nd domestic manufactures. So that I 
believe I may say, with truth, that there is not a nation under 
the sun enjoying more preseut prosperity, nor with more in 


t. 

v The Indians on our frontier, indeed, still continuc to cut of 
straggling individuals or families falling in their way. An 
expedition against them the last summer, was less successful 
than there was teason to expect; we Jost in it about one hun- 
dred men. The operations of the present summer will more 
robably bring them to peace, which is all we desire of them, 
it having been a leading object of our present government to 
arantee them in their present possessions, and to protect 
their persons with the same fidelity which is extended to its 
own citizens. We ask nothing of them but that they will 
accept our peace, friendship, and services; and we hope soon 
to make them sensible this, in spite of the incitements 
against us, which they have been so much the dupes of. This 
is the peneral atate of our affairs at present, as faithfully as I 

am able to give it. 

Your favours of August the $0th, September the 18th, Ov- 
tober the 10th, and February the10th, have been duly received. 
Particular reasons render it improper to press a formal acknow- 
ledgment of our consuls in the French colonies; for this pur- 

we must wait till circumstances shall render it less incon- 
yenient to their government. In the mean time, as to ever 
thing essential, the same attention will be paid to yourself, 
our representations, and applications, as if you were formally 
acknowledged. I am to recommend to you, in the strongest 
terms, not to intermeddle in the least, by word or deed, in the 
internal disputes of the colony, or those with the mother 
country : consider this as a family effair, with which we have 
neither the right nor the wish to intermeddle. Wee shall ex- 
pect, however, narratives of them from time to time. 

T have the honour to be, 

Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tu, JEFFERSON. 
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TO WILLIAM CARMICHAEL. 
Philadctphis, May 16, 1791. 
Sir, 

Mr. Swanwick informs me that the house of Morris, Willing, 
and Swanwick has suffered a very considerable loss in the port 
of St. Andero, by an abuse of ‘office, in having acargo of corn 
thrown overboard as being bad, when it was in fact perfectly 

I know that in some countries of Eu it is often dif- 
cult to obtain justice against persons Protected by court favour. 
Tn this, as in all other instances where our citizens shall have 
occasion to seek justice in the country of your residence, I 
would wish you to interfere just so far as, by the influence of 
your character, to counter! the undue protection of their 
‘opponents, so as that equal and impartial justice may be done 
them. 


The regulation by which they suffer in the present instance, 
is, in its nature, extremely susceptible of abuse, and prevails, 
as I am told, only in the ports of the Bay of Biscay The 
patronage of our commerce being the chief object of our di- 
plomatic establishments abroad, you would render that an 
essential service could you obtain a repeal of this regulation, 
or an impartial exercise of it, if the repeal cannot be obtained ; 
and, in any event, a permission to re-export a cargo of grain 
condemned. 

T have the honour to be, with great esteem and respect, 


ir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tx, JEyFERson. 


TO COLONEL HUMPHREYS. 


s Philadelphia, July 13, 1791. 
12, 
Mr. Barclay having been detained longer than was ‘x- 
pected, you will receive this, as well as m setter of May the 
3th, from him. Since the date of that, f have received your 
No. 15, March the 31st; No. 16, April the 8th; No. 17, 
ail the 80th; No. 18, May the 8rd; and No. 20, May the 
st. 


You are not unacquainted with the situation of our captives 
at Algiers. Measures were taken, and were long depending, 
for their redemption. During the time of their dependence, 
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we thought it would forward our success to take no notice of the 
captives. They were maintained by the Spanish Consul, from 
whom applications for reimbursement, through Mr, Carmi- 
chael, often came: no answer of any kind was ever given. A 
certainty now that our measures for their redemption will not 
succeed, renders it unnecessary for us to be so reserved on the 
subject, and to continue to wear the appearance of neglecting 
them. Though the government might have agreed to ransom 
at the lowest price advnitted with any nation, (as, for instance, 
that of the French order of Merci,) they will not give any 
thing like the price which has been lately declared to be the 
Jowest by the captors. It remains then for us to see what 
other means are practicable for their recovery. In the mean 
time, it is our desire that the disbursements hitherto made for 
their subsistence, by the Spanish consul or others, be paid off, 
and that their future comfortable subsistence be provided for. 
As to past disbursements, I must beg the favour of you to 
write to Mr, Carnsichael, that you are authorised to pay them 
off, pray him to let you know their amount, and to whom 
payments are dne. With respect to future provision for the 
captives, 1 must put it into your hands, 'The impossibility of 
getting letters to or from Mr. Carmichacl, renders it impro er 
for us to use that channel. As to the footing on which they 
are to be subsisted, the ration and clothing of a soldier would 
have been a good measure, were it possible to apply it to arti- 
cles of food and clothing so extremely different as those usu 
at Algiers. The allowance heretofore made them by the 
Spanish consul might perhaps furnish a better rule, as we 
have it from themselves that they were then comfortably sub- 
sisted. Should you be led to correspond with them at all, it 
had better be with Captain O'Bryan, who is a sensible man, 
and whose conduct since he has been there has been particu- 
larly meritorious. It will be better for he to avoid saying: 
any thing which may either increase or lessen their hopes of 
ransom. I write to our bankers to answer your drafts for 
these purposes. and inclose you a duplicate to be forwarded 
with your first draft. The prisoners are fourteen in number 3 
their names and qualities are as follow :—Richard O'Bryan 
and Isaac Stephens, captains; Andrew Montgomery and 
Alexander Forsyth, mates; Jacob Tessanier, a French pes- 
genger; William Patterson, Philip Sloan, Peleg Lorin, John 
Robertson, James Hall, James Cathcart, George Smith, John 
Gregory, James Hermel, seamen. They have been twenty- 
one or twenty-two. 
We are in’hourly expectrtion of hearing the event of Ge- 
12 
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neral Scott’s irruption into the Indian country, at the head of 
between seven and eight hundred mounted infantry. Perhaps 
it may yet be known in time to communicate to you by this 
opportunity. Our bank was filled with subscriptions the mo- 
ment it was opened. Eight millions of dollars were the whole 
permitted 6 Be subscribed, of which two millions were dey 
sited in cash, the residue to be public paper. Every other 
symptom is equally favourable to our credit. 

¢ President has returned from his southern tour in good 
health. You will receive herewith the newspapers up to the 
present date. 

I have the honour to be, with great esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jervenson. 


TO M. VAN BERKEL, 


Philadelphia, July 14, 1791. 
Sm, 


1 take the liberty of troubling you with the perusal of the 
inclosed papers from Mr. Shaw, Vonsul for the United States 
in the East Indies, wherein you will observe he complains of 
a prohibition from the government of Batavia to American 
ships by name, to have any trade in that port, while such 
trade was ited to other nations. I do not hesitate to 

me, ‘hat something has been misunderstood in this case. 
ly presumption is founded on those sentiments of general 
amity which subsist between our government and that of the 
United Netherlands, and also on the whole tenor of our treaty, 
which secures to us always the treatment of the most favoured 
nation. Nevertheless, the refusal by the government of Ba- 
tavia has been so formal, so delicate, and pointed, as to pender 
it necessary to ask for some explanation. If you ‘rilBallow 
me the honour of a moment's conference on this subject @ie« 
first time you come to town, I shall be obliged to you; and 
in the mean time, have that of assuring you of those senti- 
ments of esteem and respects with which I am, 
ir, “ 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, Jevvenson, 
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TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 
Philudefphin, July 26, 1791. 
Deag Sir, 


Your favours of February the 26th and March the 16th, 
have been duly received. ‘The conferences which you held 
last with the British minister needed no apology. At the 
time of writing my letter, desiring that communications with 
them might cease, it was supposed possible that some might 
take place before it would be received. They proved to be 
such as not to vary the opinion formed; and, indeed, the re- 
sult of the whole is what was to have been expected from 
known circumstances. Yet the essay was perhaps necessary 
to justify, as well as induce the measures proper for the pro- 
tection of our commerce. ‘The first remittance of a thousand 
dotlars to you was made without the aid of any facts which 
could enable the government to judge what sum might be an 
indemnification for the interference of the business referred to 
you, with your private pursuits. Your letter of February 
the 26th furnishing inds for correcting the first judgment, 
1 now inelose you a bill on our bankers in Holland for another 
sum of a thousand dollars. In the origina! remittance, as in 
this supploment toit, there has been no view but to do what 
is right between the public and those who serve them. 

Though no authentic account is yet received, we learn 
through private channels that General Scott has returned 
from a successful expedition against the Indians, having killed 
about thirty warriors, taking fifty odd women and children 
prisoners, and destroyed two or three villages, without the loss 
of a man, except three drowned by accident. A similar ex- 
pedition was to follow immediately after the first, while pre- 
parations are making for measures of more permanent effect. 
So that we hope this summer to bring the Indians to accept 
of a yg and general peace, on whiee nothing will be asked 
of thei but their peace. 

+ Phe crops of wheat in the United States are rather abun- 
dant, and the quality good. ‘Those of tobacco are not pro- 
mising as yet. I have heard nothing of the rice crops. 
Tam, with very great esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON, 
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TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


Philadelphia, July 28, 1791. 
Deax Sir, 


Since my last I have received letters from you as follows: 
* . * . . . . 


Mine to you, unacknowledged, were of March the 8th, 12th, 
15th, 19th, April the 25th, and May the 10th. Your two 
Tast letters mention the length of time you have been without 
intelligence, having then received mine of January the 23rd 
only, You will perceive by the above, that six letters of a 
later date were on their way to you. The receipt of these, 
with the newspaper, journals, laws, and other printed papers ac- 
companying them, will have relieved your anxiety by answering 
several articles of your former letters, and opening to you some 
new and important matters. I scarcely ever miss the oppor- 
tunity of a private vessel going from hence or New York to 
any port of France without writing to you, and sending you 
the newspapers, &c. In the winter, occasions are very rare, 
this port particularly being blocked up with ice. The reason 
of so long an interval between the last and present letter has 
been the journey of 2 month, which that informed you I was 
about to take. “his is the first vessel which has offered since 
my return; she is bound to Havre, and will carry the news- 
baa as usual. 

he difference of sixty-two livres ten sols the hogshead, 
established by the National Assembly on tobacco brought in 
their and our ships, is such an act of hostility agaiust our 
navigation as was not to have been expected from the friend- 
ship of that nation. It is as new in its nature, as extravagant 
in its degree, since itis unexampled that any nation has endea- 
youred to wrest from another the carriage of its own produce, 
except in the case of their colonies. ‘The British Navigation 
Act, so much and so justly complained of, leaves to all nations 
the carriage of their own commodities free. ‘his measure, 
too, is calculated expressly to take our own carriage from us, 
and give the equivalent to other nations; for it is well known 
that the shipping of France is not equal to the carriage of their 
whole commerce; but the freight in other branches of navigation 
being on an equal footing with only forty livres the hogshead, in 
ours, and this new arrangement giving them sixty-two livres ten 
sols the hogshead, in addition to their ireight, that is to say, one 
hundred and two livres ten sols, instead of forty livres, their ves- 
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aels will leaveevery other branch of business to fill up this. The 
will consequently leave a void in those other branches, whiel 
will be occupied by English, Dutch, anil Swedes, on the spot. 
They complain of our tonnage duty; but it is because it is not 
understood. In the ports of France, we pay fees for anchorape, 
buoys and beacons, fees to measurers, weighers and gaugers, 
and, in some countries, for light-houses. We have thought it 
better that the public here should pay all these, and reimburse 
itself by consolidation of them into one fee, proportioned to 
the tonnage of the vessel, and therefore called by that name. 
They complain that the forcign tonnage is higher than the 
domestic. If this complaint come from the English, it 
would not have been wonderful, because the foreign tonnage 
operates really as a tax on their commerce, which, under this 
name, is found to pay sixteen dollars and fifty cents for every 
dollar paid by France. It was not conceived, that the latter 
would have complained of a mcasure calculated to operate so 
unequally on her rival, and { still suppose she would not com- 
plain, if the thing were well understood. The refusing to our 
vessels the faculty of becoming national bottoms, on sale to 
their citizens, was never before done by any nation but England. 
I cannot help hoping that these were wanderings of a mowent, 
founded in misinformation, which reflection will have corrected 
before you receive this. 

Whenever jealousies are cxpressed as to any supposed views 
of ours, on the dominion of the West Indies, you cannot 
farther than the truth, in asserting we have none. If there 
one principle more deeply rooted than any other in the mind 
of every American, it is, that we should have nothing to do 
with conquest. As to commerce, indeed, we have strong sen- 
sations. In casting our eyes over the earth, we see no instance 
of a nation forbidden, as we are, by foreign powers, to deal 
with neighbours, and obliged, with them, to carry into another 
hemisphere, the mutual supplies necessary to relieve mutual 
wants. This is not merely a question between the forei 
power and our neighbour. We are interested in it equally 
with the latter, and nothing but moderation, at Ioast with re- 
spect to us, can render us indifferent to its continuance. An 
exchange of surpluses and wants between neighbour nations, is 
hoth a vight and a duty under the moral law, and measures 
against right should be mollified in their exercise, if it be 
wished to lengthen them to the greatest term possible. Cir- 
cumstances sometimes require, that rights the most unquestion- 
able should be advanced with delicacy. It would seem that 
the one now spoken of, would need only a mention, to be 
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assented to by any unprejudiced mind: but with respect to 
America, Europeans in general have been too long in the 
habit of confounding force with right. The Marquis de la 
Fayette stands in such a relation between the two countries, 
that I should think him perfectly capable of seeing what is 
just asto both, Perhaps on some occasion of free conversation, 

ou might find an opportunity of impressing these truths on 

is itd, and that from him might be let out at a proper 
moment, as matters meriting consideration and weight, when 
they shall be engaged in the work of forming a constitution for 
our hbours. In policy, if not in justice, they should be 
disposed to avoid oppression, which, falling on us as well as on 
their colonies, might tempt us to act together.® 

‘The element of measure adopted by the National Assembly 
excludes, ipso facto, every nation on earth from a communion 
of measure with them; for they acknowledge themselves, that 
a due portion for admeasurement of a meridian crossing the 
forty-fifth degree of latitude, and terminating at both ends in 
the same level, can be found in no country on earth but theirs. 
Tt would follow, then, that other nations must trust to their ad- 
measurement, or send 8 into their country to make it 
themselves, not only in the first instance, but whenever after- 
wards they may wish to verify their measures. Instead of 
concurring, then, in a measure which, like the pendulum, may 
be found in every point of the forty-fifth degree, and throu; 
both hemispheres, and consequently in all the countries of the 
earth lying under that parallel, ei northern or southern, 
they adopt one which can be found but in a single point of the 
northern parallel, gad consequently only in one country, and 
that country is theirs. 

Tleft with you a statement of the case of Schweighauser and 
Dobrée, with the original vouchers on which itdepends. From 
these you will have known, that being authorised. by Congress 
to settle this matter, I began by offering to them an arbitration 
before honest and pudicious men of a neutral nation, They 
declined this, and had the modesty to propose an arbitration 
before merchants of their own town. [ gave them warning 
then, that as the offer on the part of a sovereign nation to 
submit to a private arbitration was an unusual condescendence, 
if they did not accept it then, it would not be repeated, and 
that the United States would judge the case for themselves 
hereafter. They continued to ine it, and the case now 





ing Ts Paragraph was in eypher, but an explication of it proserved with 
Je copy, 
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stands thus. ‘The territorial judge of France has undertaken 
to call the United States to his prindicnon, and has arrested 
their property, in order to en! rance, and 
himself of a matter whereon to found a decree; but no 
court can have jurisdiction over a sovereign nation, This 

sition was to; but it was urged, that some act of 
Mr. Barclay’s had admitted the jurisdiction. It was denied 
that there fed been any such act by Mr. Barclay, and disa- 
vowed, if there was one, as without authority from the 
United States, the property on which the arrest was made 
having been purchased by Db: . Franklin, and remaining in his 
possession till taken out of it by the arrest. On this disa- 
vowal, it was agreed that there could be no further contest, 
and I received assurance that the property should be with. 
drawn from the possession of the colt by an evocation of the 
cause before the King’s Council, on which, without other 
proceedings, it ehould be delivered to the United States. 
Applications were repeated as often as dignity, or even 
decency, would permit; but it was never done. Thus the 
matter rests, and thus it is meant it should rest. No an- 
swer of any kind is to be given to Schweighauser and 
Dobrée. If they think proper to apply to their sovereign, I 
presume there will be a communication either through you or 
their representative here, and we shall have no difficulty to 
shew the character of the treatment we have experienced. 

I will observe, for your information, that the sustenance of 
our captives at Algiers is committed to Colonel Humphreys. 

You will be so kind as to remember, that your public 
account from the Ist day of July, 1790, to the last of June, 
1791, inclusive, is desired before the meeting of Congress, 
that I may be able to lay before them the general account of 
the foreign fund for that year. 

General Scott has returned from a successful expedition 
against the northern Indians, having killed thirty-two warriors, 
taken fifty-eight women and children prisoners, and destroyed 
three towns and.villages, with a great deal of corn in grain 
and growth, A similar expedition was to follow immediately, 
while preparation is making for measures of more permanent 
effect; so that we may reasonably hope the Indians will be 
induced to accept of peace, which is all we desire. 

Our funds have risen nearly to par. The eight millions 
for the bank was subscribed as fast as it could be written, and 
that stock is now above par. Qur crops of wheat have been 
rather abundant, and of excellent quality. Those of tobacco 
are not very promising as yct. ‘The centus is not yet com- 
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leted, but from what we hear, we may expect our whole num- 
bers will be nearer four than three millions. I inclose a sketch 
of the numbers, as far as we yet know them. 
J am, with great and sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend and servant, 
Tr. JerFerson. 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Philadelphia, July 30, 1791. 
Sin, 

I have the honour to inclose for your perusal, a letter which 
Ihave prepared for Mr. Short. 

The ill humour into which the French colonies are getting, 
and the little dependence on the troops sent thither, may pro- 
duce a hesitation in the Nationul Assembly as to the conditions 
they will impose in their constitution. In a moment of hesi- 
tation, small matters may influence their decision. They may 
see the impolicy of insisting on particular conditions, which, 
operating as grievances on us as well as on their colonists, 
might produce a concert of action. I have thought it would 
not be dpe to trust to Ral ar the aeny te a ri 
eyphered part of the letter, leaving him to govern himsel 
crenmstaees, whether to let them leak out at all or not, and 
whether so as that it may be known, or remain unknown, that 
they come from us. A perfect knowledge of his judgment and 
discretion leaves me entirely satisfied that they will be not 
used, or so used as events shall render proper. But if vou 
think that the possibility that harm may Ye done, overweighs 
the chance of good, I would expunge them, as, in cases of 
doubt, it is better to say too little than too much. 

T have the honour to be, with the most perfect respect and 
attachment, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JErvERson. 
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TO GENERAL KNOX. 


Philadelphia, August 10, 1791. 
Dean Sin, 


I have now the honour to return you the petition of Mr. 
Moultrie on behalf of the South Carolina Yazoo Company. 
Without noticing that some of the highest functions of sove- 
reiguty are assumed in the very papers which he annexcs as 
his justification, I am of opinion that government should 
firmly maintain this ground; that the Indians have a right 
to the occcupation of their lands, independent of the State 
within whose chartered lines they happen to be; that until 
they cede them by treaty, or other transaction equivalent 
to a treaty, no act of a State can give a right to such 
lands; that neither under the present constitution nor the 
ancient confederation, had any State or person a right to treat 
with the Indians, without the consent of the general Go- 
vernment; that that consent has never been given to any 
treaty for the cession of the lands in question ; that the govern- 
ment is determined to exert all its energy for the patronage 
and protection of the rights of the Indians, and the preserva- 
tion of peace between the United States and them; and that 
if any »ettlements are made on Jands not ceded by them, 

the previous consent of the United States, the 
ment will think itself bound, not only to declare to the Indians 
that auch settlements are without authority or ection 
st the United States, but to remove them also by the public 
farce, 

It is in compliance with your request, my dear Sir, that I 
submit these ideas to you, to whom it belongs to give place to 
them, or such others as your better judgment shail prefer, in 
answer to Mr. Moultrie. 

I have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most sincere 
and respectful esteem, 

Dear Sir, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JERFERSON. 


The Secretary of State has the honour to inform the Minis. 
ter of France, that the President will receive his letters of 
credence to day, at half after two; that this will be done in a 
room of private audience, without any ccremony whatever, or 
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other person present than the Secretary of State, this being 
the usage which will be observed. 

As the Sccretary of State will be with the President before 
that hour, on business, the Minister will find him there. 


August 12, 1791. 


TO SYLVANUS BOURNE. 
Philadelphia, August 14, 1791. 
Sir, 


My letter of May the 18th acknowledged the receipt of 
yours of November the 30th. Since writing that, I have re- 
ceived yours of April the 29th and June the 30th, addressed to 
myself, and of July the 14th, to Mr. Remsen. As none of 
these acknowledge mine of May the 15th, I now enclose you a 
duplicate of it, fearing the first has miscarried. In this, you 
will find the sentiments of our government on the subject of 
your recognition. Subsequent circumstances have rendered it 
an object still less proper to be pressed. In the present divi- 
sions of that country, we wish to avoid every measure which 
may excite the jealousy of any party, being sincerely the 
friends and well wishers of all. As to my writing to the 
Governor, as pressed in your letter of April the 29th, it would 
be contrary to the usage established among nations, and 
therefore cannot be done. We have received consuls from 
France, England, Portugal, Sweden, with no other credential 
but their open commissions; we have sent consuls to most of 
the countries of Europe with nothing more. There has never 
‘been an instance of a special letter demanded. 

Though we have not received an authenticated copy of the 
decree of the National Assembly of France, extending the 
repeal of the law of Droit d’Aubaine, by name, to their colo~ 
nies, yet we know it has been so extended, and doubt not that 
a notification thereof has been sent to the colonies, so as to re- 
Jieve us from that ion. 

As Congress have not, as yet, allowed any emoluments to 
the consuls of the United States, and perhaps may not mean to 
do it, we do not expect that any of those gentlemen will think 
themselves confined to their residence a moment beyond their 
own convenience. These appointments are given to gentlemen 
who are satisfied to perform their duties, in consideration of the 
Teapect and accidental advantages they may derive from them. 
‘When the consideration ceases to be sufficient, the government 
cannot insist on 2 continuation of services, because this would 
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found claims which it does not mean to authorise. On these 
principles, Mr. Skipwith has lately returned from Martinique ; 
on the same, it is my duty to say, that however satisficd we 
should be with a continuance of your services at St. Do. 
mingo, we cannot and do not ask them longer than convenient 
to yourself. 
I have the honour to be, mh great regard, 
ir, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu. JEvrerson. 


TO WILLIAM SHORT. 
Philedelphis, August 29, 1791. 
Deax Sir, 

T am to acknowledge the receipt of your No, 67, June the 
6th, No. 68, June the 10th, No. 69, June the 2d, No. 70, 
June the 26th, No. 71, June the 29th; the three last by the 
British packet. My last to you was of July the 28th, by a 
vessel bound to Havre. This to the same por because 
accompanied by newspapers. It will be the last I shall write 
you these two months, as I am to set out for Virginia the next 
week. Y now inclose you 3 copy of my letter of March the 
12th, to Mr. Carmichael, which you say was not in that of the 
same date to you. There wasno paper to accompany it but St. 
Marie's, which you say you received. L inclose you also acopy 
of our census, written in black ink, so far as we have actual 
returns, and supplied by conjecture, in red ink, where we have 
no returns; but the conjectures are known to be very near the 
truth. Making very small allowance for omissions, which we 
know to have been very great, we arc certainly above four 
millions, probably about four millions one hundred thou- 
sand. 


‘There is 2 vessel now lying at Philadelphia, advertising to 
receive emigrants to Louisiana, gratis, on account of the 
Spanish government. Be so good as to mention this to M. de 
Montmorin, who will be a judge what we must feel under so 
impudent a transaction. 

‘ou observe, that if Drost does not come, you have not 
been authorised to en; another coiner. If he does not 
come, there will probably be one dhere. If he comes, 
I ehould think him a sate hand the dij atic die by, 
as also all the dies of our medal, which may be used here for 
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striking off what shall be wanting hereafter. But I would not 
have thom trusted at sea, but from April to October, inclusive. 
Should you not send them by Drost, Havre will be the best 
route. T have not spoken with the Secretary of the Treasury 


yet, on the subject of the but believe you may safely 
consider two presses as sufficient for us, and agree for no more 
without @ further request. 


‘The decree of the National Assembly, relative to tobacco 
carried in French or American ships, is likely to have such 
an effect in our ports, as to render it impossible to conjecture 
what may or may not be done. It is impossible to let it go 
on without a vigorous correction. If that should be admi- 
nistered on our part, it will luce irritation on both sides, 
and lessen that disposition which we feel cordially to concur 
in a treaty, which shall melt the two nations, as to com- 
mercial matters, into one, as nearly as possible. It is ex- 
tremely desirable that the National Assembly should them. 
selves correct the decree, by a repeal founded on the expectation 
of an arrangement. 

‘We have, as yet, no news of the event of our second expedi- 
tion against the Indians. 

Lam, with reat ene, sincere esteem, 
ir, 
Your friend and servant, 
Tu. Jurrerson, 


TO M. LA MOTTE. 


Philadelphia, August 30, 1791. 
Str, 

I am now to acknowledge the receipt of your favours of 
February the 9th, March the 25th, and April the 24th; as 
also the several packages of wine, carriages, &c. which came 
safe to hand, and for your care of which, be pleased to accept 
my thanks. 

I am sensible of the difficulties to which our consuls are ex- 
posed bythe applications of sailors, calling themselves Ameri- 
cans. Though the difference of dialect between the Irish and 
Scotch, and the Americans, is sensible to the ear of a native, 
it is not to that of a foreigner, however well he understands 
the language; and between the American and English, (.n- 
less of particular provinces), there is no difference sensible 
even toa native. Among hundred» of applicutions to me, at 
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Paris, nine tenths were Trish, whom I readily discovered. 
The residue, I think, were English: and, I believe, not a 
single instance of a Scotchman or American. The sobriety 

order of the two fast, preserve them from want. You 
will nd it neccssary, therefore, to be extremely on your guard 
against these applications. The bill of expenses for Huls, 
is much beyond those aids which I should think myself au- 
thorised to have advanced habitually, until the law shall make 
express provision for that purpose. I must, therefore, recom- 
mend to yuu, to hazard only small sums in future, until our 
legislature shall lay down more precise rules for my govern- 
ment. 

The difference of duty on tobacco, carried to France in 
French and American bottoms, has excited great uneasiness. 
‘We presume the National Assembly must have becn hurried 
into the measure, without being allowed time to reflect on its 
consequences, A moment's consideration must convince an} 
body, that no nation upon earth ever submitted to so enormous 
an assault on the transportation of their own produce. Re- 
taliation, to be equal, will have the air of extreme severity 
and hostility. Such would be an additional tonnage of twelve 
livres ten sous the ton burthen, on all French ships enterin, 
our ports. Yet this would but exactly balance an ditional 
duty of six livres five sous the hogshead of tobacco, brought 
in American ships entering in the ports of France. I hope, 
either that the National Assembly will repeal the measure, or 
the proposed treaty be so hastened, as to get this matter out 
of the way before it shall be necessary for the ensuing legis- 
lature to act on it. Their measure, and our retaliation on it, 
which is unavoidable, will very ill prepare the minds of both 

ies for a liberal treaty. My confidence in the friendly 
lispositions of the National Assembly, and in the sincerity of 
of what they have expressed on the subject, induce me to im- 
ute it to surprise altogether, and to hope it will be repealed 

fore time shall be given to take it up bere. 
I have thefonour to be, with great estcem, 
ry 
‘Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu. Jerrenson. 
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TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Philadelphia, August 30, 1791. 
Deas Sia, 

My letter of July the 26th covered my first of exchange for 
a thousand dollars, and though that went by so sure an oppor- 
tunity as to leave little doubt of its receipt, yet, for greater 
security, I inclose a second, 

'The tranquillity of our country leaves us nothing to relate, 
which may interest a mind surrounded by such buoyant scenes 
as yours. No matter; I will still tell you the charming 
though homespun news, that our crops of wheat have been 
abundant and of superior quality; ‘that very great though 
partial drought has destroyed the crops of bay to the north, 
and corn to the south; that the late rains may recover the 
tobacco to a middling crop, and that the fields of rice are 


promising. 

informed you in my last, of the success of our first ex- 
pedition against the Indians. A second has gone against 
them, the result of which is not yet known. Our public credit 
is good, but the abundance of paper has produced a spirit of 
gambling in the funds. which has Jaid up our ships at the 
wharves, as too slow instruments of profit, and has even dis- 
armed the hand of the tailor of his ncedle and thimble. They 
say the evil will cure itself. I wish it may; but I have 
rarely seen a gamester cured, even by the disasters of his 
vocation. Some new indications of the ideas with which the 
British cabinet are coming into treaty, confirm your opinions, 
which I knew to be right. but the Anglomany of some would 
nor permit them to accede to. 

Adieu, my dear Sir. 
Your affectionate humble servant, 
Tu. JErrenson. 


TOMONSIEUR DE TERNANT, Munserze Prensrorestsany oy Faance. 
Philsdelphis, September 1, 1791. 
Str, 

I have communicated to the President what passed between 
us the other day,on the subject of the payments made to 
France by the United States in the assignats of that country, 
since they have lost their par with gold and silver; and after 
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conferences, by his instruction, with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I am authorized to assure you, that the govern- 
ment of the United States have no idea of paying their debt 
in a depreciated medium, and that in the final liquidation of 
the payments which shall have been made, due regard will be 
had to an equitable allowance for the circumstance of depre- 
ciation. 

1 have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem and respect, 


ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tn. JevFEnson. 


TO T, NEWTON. 


Georgetown, September 8, 1701. 
Dear Sin, 

Twas in the moment of my departure from Philadelphia, 
for Vieginia, when I received your favour, inquiring how far 
the law of nations is to govern in proceedings respecting 
foreign consuls. 

‘The law of nations does not of itvelf extend to consuls at 
all. They are not of the diplomatic class of characters, to 
which slope that law extends of right. Convention, indeed, 
may give it to them, and sometimes has done so; but in that 
case, the convention can be produced. In ours with France, 
it is expressly declared that consuls shall not have the privi- 
leges of that law, and wc have no convention with any other 
nation. 

Congress have had befure them a bill on the subject of con- 
suls, but have not as yet passed it. ‘Their code then furnishes 
no law to govern these cases. 

Consequently, they are to be decided by the State laws alone. 
Some of these, I know, have given certain privileges to con- 
suls; and I think those of Virginia did at one time. Of the 
extent and continuance of those laws, you are a better judge 
than T am. 

_ Ind penser of law. consuls are to be sonadered as tore 
tinguisl foreigners, dignified a commiasion m their 
sovereign, and specially pmeme F by him to the respect of 
the nation with whom they reside. They are subject to the 
Jaws of the land, indeed, ‘precisely as other foreigners are, a 
convention, where there isone, making a part of the laws of 
the land; but if at any time their conduct should render it 

Vor. I. x 
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uecessary to assert the authority of the Jaws over them, the 
rigour of those laws should be tempered by our respect for 
their sovereign, as far as the case will admit. This moderate 
and respectful treatment towards foreign consuls, it is my duty 
to recommend and press on our citizens, beeause I ask it for 
their good towards our own consuls, from the people with 
wham they reside, 

In what I have said, I beg leave to be understood as laying 
down general principles only, and not as applying them to the 
facts which may have arisen. Before such application, those 
facts should be heard from all whom they interest. You, who 
have so heard them, will be able to make the application 
yourself, and that, not only in the present, but in future cases. 

I have the honour to be, with great esteem, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu. Jerrerson. 


Mr. Jefferson has the honour of presenting his compliments 
to Mr. Hammond, of ex ing his regrets that he happened 
to be from home when Mr. Hammond did him the honour of 
calling on him, and was equally unlucky in not finding him at 
home when he waited on him on Monday. Being informed by 
Mr. Bond, that Mr. Hammond is charged with 2 public mis- 
sion to the government of the Mnited States, relative to which 
some previous explanations might be proper, Mr. Jefferson has 
the honour to assure Mr. Hammond, he shall be ready to re- 
ceive any communications and enter into explanations, either 
formally or informally, as Mr. Hammond shall choose, and 
at any time suitable to him. He recollects with pleasure his 
acquaintance with Mr. Hammond in Paris, and shall be happy 
in every opportunity of rendering him such offices and atten- 
tions as may be acceptable to him. 
October 26, 17915 


TO WILLIAM CARMICHAEL, 
Philadelphia, November G 1791. 
Six, 

My last letter to you was of the 24th of August. A gen- 
tleman going from hence to Cadiz will be the bearer of this, and 
of the newspapers to the present date, and will take care that 
the letter be got safe to you, if the papers cannot. 

Mr. Mangnal, at length tired out with his useless solicita- 
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tions at this office, to obtain redress from thc court of Spain 
for the loss of the Dover cutter, has laid the matter before 
Congress, and the Senate have desired me to report thereon 
tothem. I am very sorry to know nothing more of the sub- 
ject than that letter after letter has been written to you 
thereon, and that the office is in possession of nothing more 
than acknowledgements of your receipt of some of them, so 
long ago 2s August, 1786; and still to add, that your lctter 
of January the 24th, 1791, is the only one received of later 
date than May the 6th, 1789. You certainly will not 
wonder, if the receipt of but one letter in two years and au 
half, inspires a considerable degree of intpatience. I have 
learned. throngh a circuitous channel, that the court of Madrid 
is at length disposed to yield our right of navigating the 
Mississippi. I sincerely wish it may be the casc, and that 
this act of justice may be made known, before the delay of it 
produces any thing intemperate from our western inhabitants. 

Congress is now in session. You will see iu the paper here- 
with sent, the several weighty matters laid before them in the 
President's specch. The ‘session will probably continue 
through the winter. I shall sincerely rejoice to receive from 
you, not only a satisfactory explanation of the reasons why 
‘we receive no letters, but grounds to hope that it will be other- 
wise in future. 

T have the honvur to be, with great estecm, 





er , 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jervinson, 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Novembert, 701. 
Sir, 

T have the honour to inclose you the draught of a letter to 
Governor Pinckney, and to observe, that 1 suppose it to he 
proper that there should, on fit occasions, be a direct corres- 

ndence between the President of the United States and the 

wernors of the States; and that it will probably be grateful 
to them to receive from the President, answers to the letters 
they address to him. ‘The correspondence with thein on ordi- 
nary business, may still be kept up by the Secretary of State, 
in his own name. 

1 inclose also a letter to Major Pinckney, with a blank to be 
filled up, when you shall have made up your mind on it. I 
have conferred with Mr, M. on the idea of the commissioners 
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of the federal town proceeding to make private sales of the 
lots, and he thinks it advisable. I cannot but repeat, that if 
the surveyors will begin on the river, laying off the lots from 
Rock Creek to the Eastern Branch, and go on, abreast, in that 
way, from the river towards the back part of the town, the 
may pass the avenue from the President's house to the capitol. 
before the spring; and as soon as they shall have passed it, a 
public sale may take place, without injustice to either the 
Georgetown or Carrolsburg interest, Will not the present 
afford you a proper occasion of assuring the commirsioners 
that you leave every thing respecting L’Enfant to them ? 

T have the honour to be, with the most sincere respect, 

Sir, 
Your must obedicnt humble servant, 
Ta. Jerrrason 


TO MAJOR THOMAS PINCKNEY, 


Philadaphis, November 6, 1781, 
Siz, 

The amission of a Minister Plenipotentiary to the court of 
London being now to take place, the President of the United 
States is desirous of availing the public of your services in that 
office. I have it im charge, therefore, from him, to ask whether 
it will be agreeable that he should nominate you for that pur- 
pose to the Senate. We know that higher motives will alonc 
influence your mind in the acceptance of this charge. Yet it 
is proper, at the same time, to inform you, that as a provision 
for your expenses in the exercise of it, an outfit of nine thou- 
sand dollars is allowed, und an annual salary to the same 
amount, payable quarterly. On receiving your permission, 
the necessary orders for these sums, together with your cre- 
dentials, shall be forwarded to you, and it would be expected 
that you should proceed on the mission as soon as you can 
have made those arrangements for your private affairs, which 
such an absence may render indispensable. Let me only ask 
the favour of you to give me an immediate answer, and by 
duplicate, by sea and post, that we may have the bencfit of 
both chances for receiving it as early as possible. Though I 
have not the honour of a acquaintance with you, yet 
I beg you to be assured, that I fecl all that anxiety for your 
entrance on this important mission, which a thorough convic- 
tion of your fitness for it can inspire ; and that in its relations 
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with my office, I shall always endeavour to render it as agree- 
able to you as possible. 
T have the honour to be, with sentiments of the highest ree # 
spect and esteem, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu. Jervenson. 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Phuladuphie, Noveuber 7, 1701. 
Sin, 

Lhave duly considered the letter you were pleased to refer 
to me, of the 18th of August, from his Excellency Governor 
Pinckney to yourself, together with the draught of one pro- 
posed to be written by hint to the Governor of Florida, 
claiming the re-delivery of certain fugitives from justice, who 
have been received iu that country. The inconveniences of 
such a receptacle for debtors and malefactors in the neighbour- 
hood of the southern States, are obvious and great, and T 
wish the remedy were as certain and short as the latter seems 
to su 5 

The delivery of fagitives from oue country to another, as 
practised by several nations, is in consequence of conventions 
settled between them, defining precisely the cases wherein 
puch deliveries shall take place. 1 know that such conven- 
tions exist betwcen France and Spain, France and Sardinia, 
France and Germany, France the United Netherlands ; 
between the several sovercigns constituting the Germanic body ; 
and, I believe, very generally between co-termiuous States on 
the continent of Eu ngland has no such convention 
with any nation, and their laws have given uo power to their 
executive to surrender fugitives of any description ; they are, 
accordingly, constently refused : and hence England has becn 
the asylum of the Paolis, the La Mottes, the Calonnes, in 
short, of the mast atrocious offenders, as well as the most inno- 
cent victims, who have been able to get there. 

The law. of the United States, like those of England, 
receive cvery fugitive, and no authority has been given to our 
executives to deliver them up. In the case of Longchamp, a 
subject of France, a formal demand was made by the minister 
of France, and was refused. He had, indeed, committed an 
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offence within the United States; but he was not demanded 
as a criminal, but as a subject. : 

The French government has shewn great anxiety to have 
such a convention with the United States, as might authorise 
them to demand their subjects coming here: they got a clause 
in the consular convention signed by Dr. Franklin and the 
Count de Vergennes, giving their consuls a right to take and 
send back captains of vessels, mariners, and passengers. Con- 
gress saw the extent of the word passengers, and refused to 
ratify the convention ; a new one was therefore formed, omit- 
ting that word, In fact, however desirable it be that the per- 
petrators of crimes, acknowledged to be such by all mankind, 
should be delivered up to punishment, yct it is extremely 
difficult to draw the line between those, and acts rendered 
criminal by tyrannical laws only: hence the first step always, 
is a convention defining the cases where a surrender shall take 

hace. 
Li Tf, then, the United States could not deliver up to Governor 
Quesada, a fugitive from the laws of his country, we cannot 

aim, as a right, the delivery of fugitives from us; and it is 
worthy consideration, whet the demand proposed to be 
made in Governor Pinckney’s letter, should it be complied with 
by the other party, might not commit us disagreeably, 
perhaps dishonourably, in event; for I do not think we can 
take for granted, that the legislature of the United States 
will establish a convention for the mutual delivery of fugi- 
tives; and without @ reasonable certainty that they will, £ 
think we ought not to give Governor Quesada any grounds to 
expect, that, in a similar case, we would re-deliver fugitives 
from his government. 

I have the honour to be, with the most profound respect 
and attachment, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tx. Jerreuson. 
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TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


Philadelphia, November 24, 1791. 
Dear Sie, . 

My last to you was of August the 29th, acknowledging the 
receipt of your Nos. 67, 68, 69, 70, Ti, and informing you I 
was about setting out to Virginia, and should not again write 
to you till my return. Only one vesscl has sailed from hence 
to Havre since my return, and my notice of her departure 
was so short, thet I could not avail myself of it. Your Nos. 
72, 78, 74, '75, 78, came here during my absence, and 79, 80, 
were received October the 28th. The Nos. 76 and 77 seem 
to be missing. 

You mention that Drost wishes the devices of our money to be 
sent to him, that he may engrave them there. ‘his cannot be 
done, because not yet decided on. ‘The devices will be fixed by 
the law which shal establish the mint, M. de Ternant tells mo 
he hes no instructions to propose to us the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty, and that he docs not expect any. £ wish it 
were possible to draw that negotiation to this place. In your 
letter of July the 24th, is the Sllosing paragraph. < It is 

ublished in the English newspapers, that war is inevitable 
Between the United States and Spain, and that preparations 
are making for it on both sides. M. de Montmorin asked me 
how the business stood at present, and scemied somewhat sur- 
prised at my telling him, that F knew nothing later than what 
had formerly mentioned to him. I have, in more than onc 
instance, experienced the inconvenience of being without in 
formation. In this, it is disagreeable, as it may have the 
appearance with M. de Montmorin, of my having something 
to conceal from hin, which not being the case, it would be 
wrong that he shonld be allowed to take up such an idea, I 
observed, that I did not suppose there was avy new cireum- 
stance, as you had not informed me of it.’ Your observation 
was certainly just. It would be an Augean task for me to go 
through the London newspapers, and formally contradict all 
their bie even ios relating to amertea: On our side, there 
ave been certainly no preparations for war against Spain; 
nor have I beard of any on their part, but o the Laden 
newspaper* As to the progress of the negotiation, I know 
nothing of it but from you; having never had a letter from 
Mr. Carmichgel on the subject. Our best newspapers are sent 
you from my office with scrupulous exactness, by every vessel 
sailing to Havre or anv other convenient port of France. On 
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these I rely for giving you information of all the facts pos- 
seased by the public; and as to those not possessed by them, 
I think there has not been a single instance of my leaving you 
uninformed of any of them which related to the matters under 
your charge. In Frencau’s paper of the 21st instant, you 
will see a small essay on population and emigration, which I 
think it would be well if the news writers of Paris would 
translate and insert in their papers. The sentiments are too 
just not to make impression. 

Some proceedings of the Assembly of St. Domingo have 
lately taken place, which it is necessary for me to state to you 
exactly, that you may be able to do the same to M. de Mont- 
morin. When the insurrection of their negroes assumed a 
very threatening appearance, the Assembly sent a deputy 
here to ask assistance of military stores and provisions, He 
addressed himself to M. de Ternant, who (the President being 
then in Virginia, as I was also) applied to the Secretaries of 
the Treasury and War. ‘They furnished one thousand stand 
of arms, other military stores, and placed forty thousand dol- 
lars in the treasury, subject to the order of M. de Ternant, to 
be laid out in provisions, or otherwise, as he should think best. 
He sent the arms and other military stores; but the want of 
provisions did not seem so instantaneous as to render it neces~ 
sary, in his opinion, to send any at that time, Before the 
vessel arrived in St. Domingo, the Assembly, further urged 
by the appearance of danger, sent two deputies more, with 
larger demands; viz. cight thousand fusils and bayonets, two 
thousand mousquatons, three thousand pistols, three thousand 
sabres, twenty-four thousand barrels of flour, four hundred 
thousand livres worth of Indian meal, rice, peas, and hay, and 
a large quantity of plank, &c. to repair the buildings destroyed. 
They applied to M. de 'Lernant, and then with his consent to 
me, he and I having previously had a conversation on the 
subject. They Proposed to me, first, that we should supply 
those wants from the money we owed France; or, secoudly, 
from the bills of exchange which they were authorised to 
draw on a particular fund in France ; or, thirdly, that we would 
guarantee their bills, in which case they could dispose of them 
to merchants, and buy the necessaries themselves. 1 convinced 
them the two latter alternatives were beyond the powers of the 
executive, and the first could only be done with the consent of 
the minister of France. In the course of our conversation, I 
expressed to them our sincere attachment to France, and all 
its dominions, and most especially to them who were our 
neighbours, and whose interests had some common points of 
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union with ours, in matters of commerce; that we wished, 
therefore, to render them every service they needed, but that 
we could not do it in any wy di enable to France; that 
they must be seneible, that M. de ‘Fernant might apprehend 
that jealousy would be excited by their addressing themselvey 
directly to foreign powers, and therefore, that a concert with 
him in their applications to us, was essential. ‘The subject of 
independence, and their views towards it, having been stated in 
the public papers, this led our conversation to it; and I must 
say, they appeared as far from these views as any persons on 
earth. ‘I expressed to them, freely, my opinion that such an 
object was neitber desirable on their part, nor attainable ; 
that as to ourselves, there was one case which would be 
Peenlinely alarming to us, to wit, were there a danger of 
their falling under any othcr power; that we conceived it 
to be strongly our intercsts that they should retain their 
connection with the mother country; that we had a com- 
mon interest with them, in furnishing them the necessaries 
of life in exchange for sugar and coffce for our own cou- 
sumption, Lut that 1 thought we might rely on the justice 
of the mother country towards them, for their obtaining 
this privilege: aud on the whole, Ict them see that nothing 
was to be done, but with the consent of the minister of France, 
I am convinced myself, that their views and their application 
to us are perfectly innocent; however, M. de Ternant, and, 
still more, M. de Ja Forest. are jealous. ‘I'he deputics, on the 
other hand, think that M.de Ternant is not sensible enough of 
their wants, They delivered me sealed letters to the President 
and to Congress. ‘That to the President contained only a pic- 
ture of their distresses, and application for relief. That to 
Congress, I know no otherwise than through the public papers. 
The Senate read it, and sent it to the Representatives, who 
read it, and have taken no other notice of it. The line of con- 
duct I pursue, is, to persuade these gentlemen to be contented 
with such moderate supplies, from time to time, as will keep 
them from real distress, and to wait with patience for what 
would be a surplus, till M. de Ternant can receive instructions 
from France, which he has reason to expect within a few 
weeks; and I encourage the latter gentleman even to go be- 
yond their absolute wants of the moment, so far as to keep 
them in good humour. He is accordingly proposing to lay 
out ten thousand dollars for them, for the present. It would 
be ridiculous, in the present case, to talk about forms: there 
are situations when form must be dispensed with. A man at- 
tacked by assassins will call for help to these nearest him, and 
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will not think himself bound to silence till a magistrate may 
come to his aid. It would be unwise, in the highest degree, 
that the colonists should be disgusted with cither France or 
us: for it then might be made to depend on the moderation of 
another power, whether what raa chimera might not 
become a reality, I have thought it necessary to go thus 
fully into this transaction, and particularly as to the sentiments 
T have expressed to them, that you may be enabled to place 
our proceedings in their true light. 

Our Indian expeditions have proved successful. As yet, 
however, they have not led to peace. Mr. Hammond has 
lately arrived here, as Minister Plenipotentiary from the court 
of London, and we propose to name one fo that court in 
return. Congress will Peal establish the ratio of repre- 
sentation by a bill now before them, at one representative for 
every thirty thousand inhabitants. Besides the newspapers, 
as usual, you will receive herewith the census lately taken, by 
towns and counties, as well as by states. 

T am, with great and sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFEBOON, 


‘TQ THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 1791, 
Dear Sir, 


The incloscd memorial from the Britirh minister, on the 
case of ‘Thomas Pagan, containing 2 complaint of injustice in 
the dispensation of law by the courts of Massachusetts, to a 
British subject, the President approves of my referring it to 
you, to report thereon your opinion of the proceedings, and 
whether anything, and what, can or ought to be done by the 
government in consequence thereof. 

I am, with great and sincere esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and niost humble servant, 
‘Tu. JEFFERSON. 
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[The Memorial of the British Minister} 


The undersigned, his Britannic Majesty’s Minister Pleni- 

tentiary to the United States of America, has the honour of 
fiying before the Secretary of State, the following brief ab- 
stract of the case of Thomas Pagan, a subject of his Britannic 
Majesty, now confined in the prison of Boston, under an exc- 
cution issued against him out of the supreme judicial court of 
Massachusetts Bay. To this abstract. the undersigned las 
taken the liberty of annexing some observations which natu- 
rally arise out of the statement of the transaction, and which 
may perhaps tend to throw some small degree of Tight on the 
general merits of the case. 

In the late war, Thomas P: was agent for, and part 
owner, of a privateer called the Industry, which, on the 25th 
of March, 1783, off Cape Ann, captured a brigantine called 
the Thomas, belonging to Mr. Stephen Hooper, of Newport. 
The brigantine aud cargo were libelled in the court of vice- 
admiralty in Nova Scotia, and that court ordered the prize to be 
restored, An appeal was, however, moved for by the captors, and 
regularly prosecuted in England before the Lords of Appeals 
for prize causes, who, in Fi ary, 1790, reversed the decree of 
the vice-admiralty court of Nova Scotia, and condemned the 
brigantine and cargo as good and lawful prize. 

in December, 1788, a judgment was obtained by Stephen 
Hooper in the court of common pleas for the county of Essex, 
in Massachusetts, ayainst ‘Thomas Pagan for three thousand 
five hundred pounds lawful money, for money had and re- 
ceived to the plaintiff's uss. An appeal was brought thereon 
in May, 1789, to the supreme judicial court of the common- 
wealth of Massachusctts, held at Ipswich, for the county of 
Essex, aud on the 16th of Sune, 179, a verdict was found 
for Mr. Iooper, and das were assessed at three thousand 
and nine pornds two shillings and ten peuce, which sum is 
“for the vessel called the brigantine ‘Thomus, her cargo, and 
every article found on board.’ After this verdict, and before 
entering the judgment, Mr. Pagan moved for a new trial, 
suggesting that the verdict was against law; because the 
merits of the case originated in a question, whether a certain 
brigantim called the Thoma-, wich her cargo, taken on the 
high seas by a private ship of war called the Industry, was 
prize or no prize, and that the court had no authority to give 
judgment in a cause, where the point of a resulting or implied 
romise arosc upon a question of this sort. The supreme 
Judicial court refused this wotion for a new trial, because it 
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appeared to the court, that in order to a legal decision it is 
not necessary to inquire whether this prize and her cargo were 
prize or no prize, and because the case did not, in their opi- 
pion, involve a question relative to any matter or thing neces- 
sarily consequent upon the capture thereof: it was, therefore, 
considered by the court, that Hooper should receive of Pagan 
three thousand and nine pounds two shillings and ten pence, 
lawful money, damages; and taxed costs, sixteen pounds two 
shillings and ten pence. From this judgment. Pagan claimed 
an appeal to the supreme judicial court of the United States 
of America, for these reasons; that the judgment was given 
im an action brought by Hooper, who is, and at the time of 
commencing the action was, a citizen of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, one of the United States, against Pagan, 
who, at the time when the action commenced, was, aud ever 
since has been, a subject of the King of Great Britain, residing 
in and inhabiting his province of New Brunswick. ‘This 
claim of an ap cal was not allowed, because it was considered 
by the court, iat this court was the supreme judicial court of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, from whose judgment 
there is nv appeal; and further, because there docs not exist 
any such court within the United States of America, as that 
to'which Pagan has claimed an appeal from the judgment of 
this court. ‘hereupon, execution issued against Pagan on 
the 9th of October, £789, and he has been confined in ton. 
prison ever since. 

It is to be obscrved, that in August. 1789, Mr. Pagan 
petitioned the supreme judicial court of Massachusetts for a 
new trial, and after hearing the arguments of counsel. a new 
trial was refused. On the 1st of January. 1791, his Britannic 
‘Majesty’s consul at Boston applicd for redress on bebalf of 
Mr. Pagan, to the Governor of Massachusetts Bay, who, in 
his letter of the 28th of January, 1791, was pleased to recom- 
mend this matter to the serious attention of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of that State. On the 14th of 
February, 1791, the British consul memorialized the Senate 
and House of Representatives on this subject. On the 2@nd 
of February, a committee of both Houses reported a resolu- 
tion, that the memorial of the consul and message from the 
Governor, with all the papers, be referred to the consideration 
of the justices of the supreme judicial court, who were direct~ 
ed, as far as may be, to examine into and consider the cireum- 
stances of the case, and if they found that by the force and 
effect allowed by the law of nations to foreign admiralty juris- 
dictions, &c., Hooper ought not to have recovered judgment 
against Pagan, the court was authorised to grant a review of 
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the action. On the 13th of June, 1791, the British consul 
again represented to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
that the justices of the tapreme jedicial court had not been 
pleased to signify their decision on this subject, referred to 
them by the resolution of the 22nd of February. 'Ihis repre. 
sentation was considered by 2 committee of the Senatc and of 
the House of Representatives, who concluded that one of them 
should make inquiry of some of the judges to know their de- 
termination, and upon being informed that the judges intended 
to give their opinion, with their reasons, in writing, the com- 
mittee would not procecd any further in the business, On the 
Qith of Junc, 1791, Mr. Pagan’s counsel moved the justices 
of the supreme judicial court for their opinion in the case of 
Hooper and Pagan, referred to their consideration by the 
resolve of the general court, founded on the British consul's 
memorial. Chief Justice and Justice Dana being absent, 
Justice Paine delivered it as the unanimous opinion of the 
judges, absent as well as prescnt, that Pagan was not entitled 
to a new trial for any of the causes mentioned in the said 
resolve, and added, ‘that the court intended to put their 
opinions upon paper, and to file them in the cause: that the 
sickness of two of the court had hitherto prevented it, but 
that it would soon be done.’ 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the supreme judicial court 
of Massachusetts Bay should allege that this ‘case did not 
necessarily involve a question relative to prize or no prize, when 
the very jury to whom the court referred the decision of the 
case ¢ tablished the fact; their verdict was for three thousand 
and nine pounds, two shillings and ten pence, damages, which 
sum is for the vessel called the brigantine Thomas, her cargo, 
and every thing found on board.” Hence it is evident, that 
the case did involve a question of prize or no prize, and having 
received a formal decision by the only court competent to take 
cognizance thereof (viz. the high court of appeals for prize 
causes in England), every thing that at all related to the pro- 
poy in question, or to the legality of the capture, was thereby 
nally determined. ‘The legality of the capture being con- 
firmed by the high court of ay ls in England, cannot, con 
sistently with the principles of the Jaw of nations, be discussed 
in a foreign court of law, or at Jeast, ifa foreign court of common 
Jaw is, by any local regulations, deemed competent to interfere in 
matters relating to captures, the decisions of admiralty courts, 
or courts of appeal, thould be received and taken as conclusive 
evidence of the legality or illegality of captures. By such de- 
cisions, property 1s either adjadged to the captors or restored 
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to the owners ; if adjudged to the captors, they obtain a per- 
manent Property in the captured goods acquired by the rights 
of war: and this principle originates in the wisdom of nations, 
and is calculated to prevent endless litigation. 

The proceedings of the aupreine judicial court of Masse- 
chusetts Bay are in direct violation of the rules and usages 
that have been universally practised among nations in the de- 
termination of the validity of captures, and of all collateral 
questions that may have reference thereto. The general 
court of Massachusetts Bay, gmong other things, kept this 
point in view, when they referred the case of Mr. Pagan to 
the consideration of the justices of the supreme judicial court, 
and authorised the court to grant a review of the action, if it 
should be found that, by the force and cffect allowed by the 
law of nations to foreign admiralty jurisdictions, Mr. Hooper 
ought not to have recovered judgment against Mr. Pagan. 
But the supreme judicial court have not only evaded this 
material consideration, upon which the whole question incon- 
testibly turns, but have assumed a fact in direct contradiction 
to the truth of the case, viz. that the case did not involve a 

uestion of prize or no prize. Moreover they have denied 
ir. Pagan the benefit of appeal to that court which is compe- 
tent to decide on the force of treaties, and which court, by the 
constitution of the United States, is declared to possess ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, both as to Jaw and fact, inall cases of con~ 
troversy between citizens of the United States and subjects of 
foreign countries, to which class this case is peculiarly and 
strictly to he referred. 

From the foregoing abstract of the case of Thomar Pagan, 
it appears that he is now detained in prison, in Boston, in con. 
sequence of a judgment given by a court which is not compe- 
tent to decide upon his case, or which, if competent. refused 
to admit the only evidence that ought to have given jurisdic- 
tion, and that he is denied the means of appealing to the 
highest court of judicature known in these States, which ex- 
ists in the very organization of the constitution of the United 
States, and is declared to possess appellate jurisdiction in all 
cases of a nature gre to errs 

For these reasons, the undersigned begs leave respectfull; 
to submit the whole matter to the consideration of the Scere. 
tary of State, and to request him to take such measures as may 
appear to him the best adapted for the purpose of obtaining 
for the said ‘Thomas Pagan such speedy and effectual redress 
as his case may seem to require. 

Gronce IIAmmoxv. 

Philadelphia, November 26, 1791. 
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TO MR. HAMMOND, Mousree Prenrrorenrrany op Gazat Bartars. 


Philadelphis, December 5, 1791. 
Sir, 


Your favour of November the $0th remains still unanswered, 
because the clerks are employed in copying some documents 
on the subject of the treaty of peace, which f wish to exhibit to 
you with the answer. 

In the mean time, as to that part ef your letter which respects 
matters of commerce, the fear of misunderstanding it induces 
me to mention my sense of it, and to ask if it be right. Where 
you are pleased fo say, that ¢ you are authorised to commuui- 
cate to this government his Majesty's readiness to enter into a 
Negotiation for cetablishing that intercourse, (of econmerce) 
upon principles of reciprocal benefit,’ L understand that you 
are not furnished with any commission or express powers to 
arrange a treaty with us, or to make any specific propositions 
on the subject of commerce ; but only to assure us that his 
Britannic Majesty is ready to concur with us, in appointing 
Persons, times, and places for coumencing such 2 negotiation. 

je so good as to inform me if there be any misapprehension in 
this, as some steps on our part may be necessary in conse~ 
quence of it. 

T_ have the honour to be, with the most perfect esteem, 


ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON, 


TO MR. HAMMOND. 


Philadelphia, December 52, 1791. 
Sia, 

I take the liberty of inclusing you an extract of a letter 
from a respectable character, ving information of a Mr, 
Bowles, lately come from England into the Creek country, 
endeavouring to excite that nation cf Indians to war against 
the United States, and pretending to be employed by the 

wernment of Sopind. We have other testimony of these 

is pretensions, and that he carries them much farther than is 
here stated. We have too much confidence in the justice and 
wisdom of the British government, to belicve they can approve 
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of the proceedings of this incendiary and impostor, or coun- 
tenance for a moment a person who takes the liberty of using 
their name for such a purpose ; and I make the communication, 
merely that you may take that notice of the case which in your 
opinion shall be proper. 

f have the honour to be, with great and sincere estcem, 

ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEvFenson. 


TO MR, HAMMOND. 


Philadelphia, December 13, 1791. 
Siz, 


LT have laid before the President of the United States, the 
letters of November the 30th, and December the 6th, with 
which Pha honoured me, and in consequence thereof, and par- 
ticularly of that part of your letter of December the Gth, 
where you say that you are fully authorised to enter into a 
negotiation for the purpose of arranging the commercial inter. 
course between the two countries, I have the honour to inform 
you, that I am ready to receive a communication of your full 
powers for that purpose, at any time you shall think proper, 
and to proceed immediately to their object. 

T have the honour to be, 
With sentiments of the most perfect esteem and respect, 
Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most bumble servant, 
Tu. JEFFi RyoN. 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Philsdelphia, December 23, 1791. 
Sia, 

As the conditions of our commerce with the French and 
British dominions are important, and a moment seems to be 
approaching when it may be useful that both should be accu- 
rately understood, [ have thrown a representation of them into 
the form of a table, shewing at one view how the principal 
articles interesting to our agriculture and navigation, stand in 
the European and American dominions of these two powers. 
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Asto so much of it as respects France, I have cited under 
every article the law on which it depends; which laws, from 
1784 downwards, are in Py ‘possession. " 

Port charges are so different, according to the size of the 
vessel and the dexterity of the captain, that an examination of 
a greater number of port bills might, perhaps, produce a dif. 
ferent result. I can only say, that that expressed in the table 
is fairly drawn from such bills as T could readily get access to, 
and that I have no reason to it varies much from 
truth, nor on which side the variation would lie. Still, I can~ 
not make myself responsible for this article. ‘The authorities 
cited will vouch the rest. 

I have the honour to be, 
With the most Perfect respect and attachment, 


ig 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tu. Jerrensoy. 


voL, Tr, 
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of the Commerce of the United States with France and 
and with the French and English American Colo- 
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The following articles being on an cqual footing in both coun- 
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TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Philadelphls, January 4, 1192, 
Sia, 


Having been in conversation to-dey with Monsieur Payan, 
one of the St. Domingo deputies, I ‘took oceasion to inquire 
of him the footing on which our commerce there stands at 
present, and particularly whether the colonial Arrét of 1'789, 

rmitting a free importation of our flour till 1793, was still in 
force. le toewered, that that Arré was revoked in France 
on the clamours of the merchants there; and with a like per- 
mission to carry flour to the three usual ports, and he thinks 
to bring away coffee and suger, was immediately renewed by 
the Governor. Whether this has been regularly kept up by 
renewed Arréts, during the present troubles, he cannot say, 
but is sure that in practice it has never beeu discontinued, 
and that not by contraband, but openly and legally, as is 
understood. The public application to us to send flour there, 
is a proof of it. Instead, therefore, of resting this permission 
on a colonial Arrét till 1798, it should be rested on temporary 
Arréts renewed from time to time, as heretofore. This correc- 
tion of the notes I took the liberty of laying before you, with 
the table containing @ comparative view of our commerce with 
France and England, I thought it my duty to make. 

T haye the honour to be, 

With the most perfect respect and attachment, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERUON. 


TO THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


Philsdelphis, January 17, 1792. 
Srp, 

Your favours of November the 29th, 30th, and December 
the Ist, came duly to hand, and gave sincere pleasure, by 
announcing your disposition to accept the appointment to 
London. e nominations to Paris and the Hague having 
been detained till yours could be made, they were all imme- 
diately sent in to the Senate, to wit, yourself for London, 
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Mr. G. Morris for Paris, Mr. Short for the Hague. Some 
members of the Senate, apprehending they had a right of 
determining on the expediency of foreign missions, as well as 
on the persons named, took that occasion of bringing forward 
the discussion of that question, by which the nominations 
were delayed two or three weeks. I am happy to be able to 
assure you, that not a single personal motive with respect to 
yourself entered into the objections to these appointments, 
On the contrary, I believe that your nomination gave general 
satisfaction. Your commission will be immediately made out, 
but as the opportunities of conveyance at this season are pre- 
carious, and you propose coming to this place, I think it 
Retter to an it. RS 

to the delay proposed in your letter, it was to be ex- 
pected: indeed, Rae passape from Charleston to this 
place, or across the Atlantic, is so disagrecable, that if cither 
that circumstance or the arrangement of your affairs should 
render it in the smallest degree eligible to you to remain at 
home till the temperate scason comes on, stay till after the 
vernal equinox ; there will be no inconvenience to the public 
attending it. On the contrary, as we are just opening certain 
negotiations with the British minister here, which have not 
yet assumed any determinate complexion, a delay till that 
time will enable us to form some judgment of the issue they 
may take, and to know exactly in what way your co-operation 
at the place of your destination, may aid us. On this and 
other accounts, it will be highly usefal that you take this 
Pisce in your way, where, or at New York, you will always 

e Bure of finding a convenient passage to England. 
Ihave the honour to be, 
With the ae perfect esteem and respect, 
ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jerreuson. 





TO MESSRS. WILLINKS, VAN STAPHORSTS, AND BUBARD. 


Philadelphia, January 23, 1792. 
GENTLIMEN, 


On the 19th of March last, I had the honour to inclose 
you a bill for ninety-nine thousand florins, drawn on your- 
selves by the Treasurer of the WJnited States, in favour of 
the Secretary of State, and I desired you to raise an 
account with the Secretary of State, and pass that bill to 
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his credit in the account. In my letter of May the 14th, 
T inclosed you a duplicate of the same bill, and informed 
you that this money was destined to pay the salaries and con- 
tingent expenses of our ministers and agents of every descrip- 
tion, from July the 1st, 1790, and nothing else; and I added 
these words: *1 must beg the favour of you, also, to make 
up your account to the close of the last day of June, this 
present year, into which no ex) are to enter which 
ceded the Ist day of July, 1790, these being the dates of the 
appropriation of the law.’ And lastly, in my letter of Au- 
gust the Sth, I enclosed a triplicate of the same bill, and 
added, ¢ In the mean time, I that your account of this 
fund, from July the 1st, 1790, to June the 30th, 1791, inclusive, 
is on ita way to me, that I may receive it in time to lay 
before Congress at their meeting ;* but, in fact, I have neither 
received the account so much ‘Gesired, nor even an acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of any of the said letters or bills; and 
though Congress have been now sitting upwards of three 
months, I have it not in my power to lay before them a state- 
ment of the administration ‘of this fund. When you consider 
the delicate situation of those entrusted with the disposal of 
iblic monies, and the express injunction under which T em 
laid by my office to submit this account to a proper and timely 
examination, I leave you to conceive what my sensations must 
be under the disability to do it, which the want of your account 
alone has brought on me; and I hope I shall soon be relieved 
by the receipt of it. 
* . . . * 
I am, with great esteem, 
tlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
‘Ta, JEFFERSON. 


TO WILLIAM SHORT. 
Philadelphia, January 23, 1792. 
Dean Siz, 
I have the pleasure to inform you that the President of the 
United States has appointed you minister resident for the 
United States, at the Hague, which was a red by the 
Senate on the 16th instant. This new mark of the President’s 
confidence will be the more pleasing to you, as it imports an 
approbation of your former conduct, whereon be pleased to 
accept my congratulations. You will receive herewith a 
letter from myself to Monsieur de Montmorin, closing your 
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former mission, your new commission, letters of credence from 
the President for the States-General and Stadtholder, sealed, 
and copies of them open for your own satisfaction, You will 
k the cypher we have heretofore used. 

‘our past experience in the same line renders it unnecessary 
for me to particularize your duties on closing your present, or 
conducting your future mission. Harmony with our friends 
being our object, you are sensible how much it will be pro. 
moted by attention to the manner, as well as the matter, of 
yor communications with the government of the United 

fetherlands, I feel myself particularly bound to recommend, 
as the most important of your charges, the patronage of our 
commerce and the extension of its privileges, both in the 
—— Netherlands and their colonies, but most especially the 

iter, 

The allowance to a minister resident of the United States is 
four thousand five hundred dollars a-year, for all his personal 
services and other expenses, a year’s salary for his outfit, and a 
quarter's salary for his return. It is understood that the prr- 
sonal services and other empenses here meant, do not extend to 
the cost of gazettes and pamphlets transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, to translating or printing necessary papers, 
Ae couriers, and necessary aids to poor American sailors, 

‘hese additional charges, therefore, may be inserted in your 
accounts; but no other of any description, unless where they 
are expressly directed to be incurred. The salary of your 
new grade being the same as of your former one, and your ser- 
vices continued, though the scene of them is changed, there 
will be no intermission of salary ; thenew one beginning where 
the former ends, and ending when you shall receive notice 
of your permission to return. ‘For the same reason, there can 
be bat one allowance of outfit and return, the former to take 
place now, the latter only on your final return, ‘The funds 
appropriated to the support of the foreign establishment do 
not admit the allowance of a secretary to a minister resident. 
I have thought it best to state these things to you minutely, 
that you may be relieved from all doubt as to the matter of 
your accounts. I will beg leave to add a most earnest request, 
that on the Ist day of July next, and on the same day annu- 
ally afterwards, you make out your account to that day, and 
send it by the first vessel, and by duplicates. In this I must 
be very urgent and particular, because at the meeting of the 
ensuing Congress always, it is expected that I prepare for 
them a statement of the disbursements from this fund, from 
July to June inclusive. I shall give orders, by the first oppor- 
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tunity, to our bankers in Amsterdam to answer your drafts for 
the allowances hereinbefore mentioned, recruiting them, at the 
same time, by an adequate remitment, as I expect that by the 
time you receive this, they will not have remaining on hand of 
this fund more than seven or eight thousand dollars, 

nC ery. receive from me, ey rw to time, the laws and 
journals of Congress, gazettes, other interesting papers ; 
for whatever information is in possession of the public, J shall 
leave you generally to the gazettes, and only undertake to 
communicate by letter, such, relative to the business of your 
mission, as the gazettecrs cannot give. From you I shall ask, 
once or twice a month, regularly, 2 communication of interest- 
ing occurrences in Holland, of ‘the general affairs of Europe, 
and the regular transmission of the Leyden gazette by every 
British packet, in the way it now comes, which proves to be 
yery regular. Send also such other publications as may be 
important enough to be read by one who can spare little time 
to read any thing, or which may contain matter Proper to be 
turned to, on interesting subjects and occasions. ‘The English 
packet is the most certain channel for such epistolary com- 
munications as are pot very secret, and by those packets I 
would wish always to receive a letter from you, by way of 
corrective to the farrago of news they generally bring. Inter- 
mediate letters, secret communications, gazettes, and other 
printed papers, had better come by private vessels from Am- 
sterdam ; which channel I shall use generally for my letters, 
and always for gazettes and other printed papers. 

The President has also jomed you ina special and tempo- 
ray commission with Mr. Carmichael to repair to Madrid, 
and there negociate certain matters respecting the navigation 
of the Mississippi, and other points of common interest 
between Spain and us. As some time will be necessary to 
make out the instructions and transcripts necessary in this 
business, they can only be forwarded by some future occasion 5 
but they shall be soon forwarded, as we wish not to lose a 
moment in advancing negotiations so essential to our peace. 
For this reason, I must urge you to repair to the Hague at 
the earliest day the settlement of your affairs at Paris will 
admit, that your reception may be over, and the idea of your 
being established there strengthened, before you receive the 
new orders. 

I have the honour to be, with sincere respect and esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jurrenson. 
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TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Philadelphia, January 23, 1793, 
Dear Sir, 


I have the pleasure to inform you, that the President of 
the United States has appointed you Minister Plenipotentiary 
for the United States, at the tt of France, which was 
approved by the Senate on the 12th instant; on which be 
pleased to accept my congratulations. You will reccive here- 
‘with your commission, a letter of credence for the King, 
sealed, and a copy of it open for your own satisfaction, as also 
a cypher, to be used on proper occasions in the correspondence 
between us. 

To you, it would be more than unnecessary for me to under- 
take u general delincation of the functions of the office to 
which you are sppanted. I shall therefore only express our 
desire, that they be constantly exercised in that spirit of sincere 
friendship and attachment which we bear to the French nation ; 
and that in all transactions with the minister, his good disposi. 
tions be conciliated by whatever, in language or attentions, may 
tend to that effect. “With respect to their government, we are 
under no call to express opinions which might please or offend 
any party, and therefore it will be best to avoid them, on 
all occasions, public or private. Could any circumstances 
require unavoidably such expressions, they would naturally be 
in conformity with the sentiments of the great mass of our 
countrymen, who, having first, in moderna times, taken the 
ground of government founded on the will of the people, can- 
not but be delighted on seeing so distinguished and so esteemed. 
a nation arrive on the same ground, and plant their standard 
by our side. 

I feel myself particularly bound to recommend, as the most 
important of your charges, the patronage of our commerce, 
and the extension of its privileges, both in France and her 
colonies, but most especially the latter. Our consuls in France 
are under gencral instructions to correspond with the minister 
of the United States at Paris; from them you may often 
receive interesting information. Joseph Fenwick is consul at 
Bordeaux, end Burwell Carnes at Nantz; Monsieur de la 
pate vice-consul at Havre, and Monsieur Cathalan at Mar- 
seilles. 

An act of Congress, of July the 1st, 1790, has limited the 
allowance of a Minister Plenipotentiary to nine thousand dollars 
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a-year, for all his personal services and other , & year’s 
lary fn his outfit, and a quarter’s salary Toc his return It 

is understood that the personal services and other expenses 
here meant, do not extend to the cost of gazettes and pam- 
phiets transmitted to the Secretary of State's office, to fanalet 
Ing or printing necessary papers, postage, couriers, and neces- 
_ aids to poor “Amerizan sailors. additional charges, 
therefore, may be inserted in your accounts ; but no other of 
any description, unless where they are expressly directed to be 
incurred. By an ancient rule of Congress, your salary will 
commence from the day you receive this letter, if you be then 
at Paris, or from the day you set out for Paris from any other 
place at which it may find you : it ceases on receiving notice or 
permission to return, after which the additional quarter's allow- 
ance takes place. You are free to name your own private 
secretary, ‘who will receive from the public a salary of thirteen 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, without allowance for any 
exivas, J have thought it Best to state these things to you 
minutely, that you may be relieved from all doubt as to the 
matter of your accounts. I will beg leave to add a most 
earnest request, that on the lst day of July next, and on the 
same day annually afterwards, you make out your account to 
that day, and send it by the first vessel, and by duplicates. In 
this I must be very urgent and particular, because at the meet- 
ing of the ensuing Congress always, it is expected that I pre- 
for them a statement of the disbursements from this fund, 
July to June inclusive. I shall give orders, by the firat 
rtunity, to our bankers in Amsterdam, to answer your 
drafts for the allowances herein before mentioned, recruiting 
them at the same time by an adequate remitment, as I expect 
that by the time you receive this, they will not have remain- 
5 on hand of this fund more than seven or eight thousand 

ars. 

You shall receive from me, from time to time, the laws and 
journals of Congress, gazettes and other interesting papers : 
for whatever information is in possession of the public, I shall 
leave you generally to the gazettes, and only undertake to 
communicate by letter, such, relative to the business of your 
mission, as the gazettes cannot give. 

From you J shall ask, once or twice a month regularly, a 
communication of interesting occurrences in France, of the 
general affairs of Europe, and transmission of the Leyden 
gazette, the journal lo; » and the best paper of Paris 
for ther colonia! affairs, with such other publications as ma’ 
‘be important enough to be read by one who can spare litt 
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time to read any thing, or which may contain matter proper to 
be turned to, on interesting subjects and occasions. The 
English packet is the most certain channel for such epistolary 
communications as are not very secret, and by those packets 
would wish always to receive a letter from you, by way of cor- 
rective to the farrago of news they generally bring. Interme- 
diate letters, secret communications, gazettes, and other printed 
pecs, had better come through the channel of Monsicur de 
‘otte, at Havre, to whom I shall also generally address my 
letters to you, and always the gazettes, and other printed 


8. 
Po, Short will receive by the same conveyance, his appoint- 
ment as minister resident at the Hague. 
T have the honour to be, with great esteem and respect, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jerrenson. 


TO MR. HAMMOND. 


Philadelphia, Februnry 2, 1792. 
Str, 

On the receipt of ons letter of the 14th of December, I 
communicated it to the President of the United States, and, 
under the sanction of his authority, the principal members of 
the executive department made it their duty to make known 
in conversations generally, the explicit disclaimer, in the name 
of your court, w! ich you ‘had been pleased to give us, that the 

ernment of Canada had supported or encouraged the hosti- 

ities of our Indian neighbours in the western country. Your 
favour of January the 30th, to the same purpose, has been, in 
like manner, communicated to the President, and I am author- 
ined to assure you, that he is duly sensible of this additional 
proof of the disposition of the court of London, to confine the 
roceedings of their officers in our vicinage within the limits of 
iendship and good neighbourhood, and that a conduct so 
friendly and just, will furnish us a motive the more for those 
duties ard good offices which neighbour nations owe each 
other, 

You have seen too much, Sir, of the conduct of the 
press in countries where it is free, to consider the gazettes 
as evidence of the sentiments of any part of the govern- 
ment: you have seen them bestow on tke government itself, 
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in all its parts, its full hare of inculpation. Of the senti- 
ments of our government on the subject of your letter, I 
cannot give you better evidence than the statement of the 
causes of the Indian war, made by the Secretary of War 
on the 26th of the Jast month, by order of the President, and 
inserted in the public papers. No interference on the part of 
your nation is erein stated among the causes of the war. I 
am happy, however, in the hope, a due execution of the 
treaty will shortly silence those expressions of public feeling 
by removing their cause. 
T have the honour to be, i great respect and esteein, 
mr, 


‘Your most obedient aad mei: humble servant, 
Tu. JErexnson. 


TO MR. HAMMOND. 


Philadelphia, February 26, 1702. 
Sir, 

I have now the honour to inclose you the answer of the 
Attorney General to a letter I wrote him on the subject of 
yours of the 18th instant, 

It appears that the ju of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are open to the application of Mr. Pagan for a 
writ of error to revise his case, This writ is to be granted, 
indeed, or refused, at the discretion of the judge ; but the dis- 
cretion of a judge is governed by the rules of law: if these 
be in favour of Mr. Pagan’s application, his case will be 
reviewed in the Supreme Court, and the decision against him 
corrected, if wrong ; if these be rgainst his application, he will 
then be at the end of the ordinary course of law, at which 
term alone it is usual for nations to take up the cause of an 
individual, and to inquire whether their judges have refused 
him justice. At present, therefore, I am not able to say more, 
than that the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States will receive Mr. Pagan’s application for a writ of error 
to revise the judgment given agamst him by the inferior court, 
and that there can be no doubt they will do on that applica- 
tion what shall be right. 

I have the honour to be, with the highest esteem, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Tu, JEFFERSON. 
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TO MESSRS. JOHNSON, CARROL AND STEWART. 


Philadelphia, March 6, 1792. 
GENTLEMEN, 


It having been found impracticable to employ Major 
L’Enfant about the federal city, in that degree oF subordina- 
tion which was lawful and he has been notified that 
his services are at anend. It is now proper that he should 
receive the reward of his past services; and the wish that he 
should have no just cause of discontent, suggests that it should 
be liberal. The President thinks of two thousand five hun- 
dred, or three thousand dollars ; but leaves the determination 
to you. Ellicot is to go on, the week after next, to finish 
laying off the plan on the ground, and surveying and plattin, 
the district. f have remonstrated with him on the excess 
five dollars a day and his expenses, and he has pi 
atriking off the latter ; but this also is left to you, and to make 
the allowance retrospective. He is fully apprised that he is 
entirely under your orders, and that there will be no person em- 
ployed but under your orders, ‘I'he enemies of this enterprise 
Tal take advantage of the retirement of L’Enfant, to trumpet 
an abortion of the whole. This will require double exertions, 
to be counteracted. I enclose you the project of a Joan which 
is agreed on, if you approve it. Your answer will be imme- 
diately ‘expected, and it is kept entirely secret, till the sub- 
scriptions are actually opened. With this money, in aid of 
your other funds, the works may be pushed with such spirit 
as to evince to the world that they will not be relaxed. 

The immediate employment of a superintendant, of activity 
and intelligence equal to the nature of bis functions and the 
public expectations, becomes important. You will, doubtless, 
also consider it as necessary to advertise immediate! for plans 
of the Capitol and President's house. The sketch of an adver- 
tisement for the plan of a Capitol, which Mr. Johnson had 
sent to the President, is now returned with some alterations, 
and une also for a President's house. Both of them are subject 
to your pleasure, and when accommodated to that, if you will 
rene Shem, they shail be advertised here and elsewhere. The 

resident thinks it of primary importance to press the pro- 
qiding. as great quantitics of brick, stone, lime, Tink, timber, 
&e. this year as possible. It will occur to you that the stone 
should be got by a skilful hand. Knowing what will be your 
funds, you will be able to decide which of the following works 
had better be yndertaken for the present yeat :— 
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The cellars of both houses, 

‘The foundation of one, or both. 

Bridge over Rock Creek, and the post road brought over it, 

‘anal. 

‘Wharves. 

The affair of Mr. Carrol of Duddington’s house, seems to 
call for settlement. The President thinks the most just course 
would be, to rebuild the house in the same degree, using the 
same materials as far as they will go, and supplying what are 
destroyed or rendered unfit ; so that the effect will be, in fact, 
only the removal of the house within his lot, and in a position 

ware with the streets. Do you not think it would be expe~ 
dient to take measures for importing a number of Germans 
and Highlanders? This need not be to such an extent 
as to prevent the employment of eastern labourers, which 
vehi foe. pertical reasons, Jf: you epprore: of the 
importation of 3, and have a good channel for it, 
you will use it, of course. If you have no channel, I ess help 


ou to i ‘Though re 8 pale has teen 
meable, yet we suppose object of the arrest was 
to remove ‘dim off the pales ar the prosecution of him to 


judgment might give room to misrepresentation of the motives, 
perhaps you may think it not amiss to discontinue the pro- 
ceedings. You will Feoelre Berewith-a packet, of pe 5 
among which are several projects and estimates whicl e 
been given in by different persons, and which are handed on 
to you, not as by any means carrying with them any d 
of approbation, but merely, that if you find any thiog in 
them, you may convert it to some account. Some of these 
contain the views of L’Enfant. 

T have the honour to be, with the most perfect esteem and 
respect, 


Gentlemen, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. JEFFERSON, 
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TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Philadelphia, March 10, 1792. 
Dear Siz, 


My letter of January the 23rd, put under cover to Mr- 
Johnson in London, and sent by a passenger in the British 
packet of February, will have conveyed to you your appoint~ 
ment as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, at the 
court of France. By the Pennsylvania, Captain Harding, 
bound to Havre de Grace, and plying pretty regularly between 
this place and that, you will receive the present letter, with the 
laws of the United States, journals of Congress, and gazettes 
to this day, addressed to the care of M. de la Motte. You 
will also receive a letter from the President to the King of 
France, in answer to his announcing the acceptance of the 
constitution, which came to hand only a week ago. A copy 
of this letter is sent for your own use. You will be pleased 
to deliver the sealed one (to the minister, 1 presume, accord- 
ing to the antient etiquette of the court,) accompanying it 
with the assurances of friendship which the occasion may 
permit you to express, and which are cordially felt by the 

resident and the great body of our nation. ‘e wish no 
occasion to be omitted of impressing the National Assembly 
with this truth. We had expected, ere this, that in conse- 
quence of the recommendation of their predecessors, some 
overtures would have been made to us on the subject of a 
treaty of commerce. An authentic copy of the recommenda- 
tion was delivered, but nothing said about carrying it into 
effect. Perhaps they expect that we should declare our readi- 
ness to meet them on the ground of treaty. If they do, we 
have no hesitation to declare it. In the mean time, if the 

sent communications produce any sensation, perhaps it may 
Finish @ good occasion to endeavour to have matters replaced 
im statu quo, ling the late innovations as to our ships, 
tobacco, and whale oil. It is right that things should be on 
their antient footing, at ing the treaty. M. Ternant has 
applied here for four hundred thousand dollars for the suecour 
of the French colonies. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
Teason to welieve, that the late loan at Antwerp has paid up all 
our arrearages to France, both of principal and interest, and 
consequently, that there is no part of our debt exigible at this 
time. However, the legislature having authorized the Presi- 
dent to proceed in borrowing to pay off the residue, provided it 
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can be donc to the of the United States, itis thought 
the law will be satisfied with avoiding loss to the United States. 
This has obliged the Secretary of the Treasury to require some 
conditions, which may remove from us that loss which we en- 
countered, from an unfavourable exchange, to pay what was 
exigible, and transfer it to Fronce as to payments not exigible. 
"These shall be fully detailed to you when settled. In the mean 
time, the money will be furnished as far as it can be done. In- 
deed, our wishcs are cordial for the re-establishment of peace 
and commerce in those colonies, and to give such proofs of our 
faith, both to them and the mother country, as to sup- 
press all that jealousy which might oppose itself to the free 
exchange of our mutual productions, so essential to the pros- 
perity of those colonics, and to tbe preservation of our agricul- 
veral interest. This is our true interest and our true object, 
and we have no reason to conceal views 0 justifiable, though 
the expression of them may require that the occasions be pro- 
r, and the terms chosen with delicacy. The gazettcs will 
inform you of the proceedings of Congress, the laws passed 
and Proposed, and, generally speaking, of all public transac. 
tions. You will perceive that the Indian war calls for sensible 
exertions, It would have been a trifle had we only avowed 
enemies to contend with. The British court have disavowed 
all aid to the Indians. Whatever may have been their orders 
in that direction, the Indians are fully and notoriously supplied 
their ts with every thing necessary to carry on the war. 
Time will shew how this 1s to end. Besides the laws, 
journals, and newspapers, before mentioned, you will receive 
erewith the state constitutions, the census and almanac, and 
an answer to Lord Sheffield on our commerce, A cypher is 
ready for you, but cannot be sent till we can find a trusty 

passenger going to ant a 

am, wit and esteem, 
o Dear Sir, 


nr, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JavrEnson. 


Since writing the ing, the two Houses have come to 
resolutions on the King’s letter, which are inclosed in the 
President’s, and copies of them accompany this for your use. 

T. J. 
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TO MESSRS. CARMICHAEL AND SHORT. 
Philadelphia, March 16, 1702. 
GENTLEMEN, 

‘The President having thought proper to appoint you joint 
couimbsioooey. pleaipoeadary, cn, the part ot the United 
States, to treat with the court of Madrid on the subjects of 
the navigation of the Mississippi, arrangements on our limits 
and commerce, you will herewith receive your commission; 25 
alsu observations on these several subjects, reported to the 
President and approved by him, which will therefore servo as 
instructions for you. These expressing minutely the sense of 
our government, and what they wish to have done, it is unne- 
cessaty for me to do more here than desire you to pursue these 
objects unremittingly, and endeavour to bring them to an 
issue, in the course of the ensuing summer. f is desirable 
that you should keep an exact journal of what shall pass be- 
tween yourselves and the court or their negociator, and com. 
municate it from time to time to me, that your progress and 
prospects may be known, You will be the best judges whe. 
ther to send your letters by Lisbon, Cadiz, or what other 
route; but we shall be anxious to hear from you as often as 
possible, If no safe conveyance occurs from Madrid to Lisbon, 
and your matter should be of importance sufficient to justify 
the expense, @ courier must be sent ; but do not incur the ex- 

ise unless it be to answer some good end. 

I have the honour to be, with great and sincere estcem, 


en, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tu. Jeveuason. 


TO COLONEL PICKERING. 
Philodclplle, Moreh 28, 1792, 
Sir, 
The President has desired me to confer with you on the 
Proposition I made the other day, of endeavouring to move the 
8 at th: rate of one hundred miles a-day. It 1s believed to 
pe practicable here, because it is practised in every other 
country. ‘The difference of expense alone appeared to produce 
doubts with you on the subject. 1f you have no engagement 
for dinner to day, and will do me the favour to come and dine 
You. ITT. u 
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with me, we will be entirely alone, and it will give us time to 
go over the matter and weigh it thoroughly. I will, in that 
case, ask the favour of you to furnish yourself with such notes 
as may ascertain the present expense of the posts, for one da: 
in the week, to Boston and Richmond, and enable us to cal. 
culate the savings which may be made by availing ourselves of 
the stages. Be pleased to observe that the stages travel all 
the day. There seems nothing necessary for us, then, but to 
hand the mail along through the night till it may fall in with 
another stage the next day, if motives of economy should 
oblige us to be thus attentive to small savings. If a little 
latitude of expense can be allowed, I should be for only using 
the stages the first day, and then have our riders. I am 
anxious that the thing should be in by way of experiment, 
for a short distance, because I believe it will so increase the 
income of the post-office as to shew we may go through with 
it. I shall hope to see you at three o'clock. 
T am, with great esteem, 
Ny 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tn, JErrEnson. 


TO MR, HAMMOND, 


Philadelphia, March 31, 1792. 
Sta, 


I received yesterday your favour of the day before, and 
immediately laid it before the President of the United States. 
I have it in charge from bim to express to you the perfect 
satisfaction which these assurances on the part of your court 
has given him, that Bowles, who is the subject of ther, is an 
unauthorized impostor. The ptitude of their disavowat 
of what their candour had forbidden him to credit, is a new 
proof of their friendly dispositions, and 2 fresh incitement to 
‘us to cherish corresponding sentiments. 'To these we are led 
both by interest ‘and inclination; and I am authorized to as. 
sure you, that no occasion will be omitted on our part of 
manifesting their sincerity, 

I have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most per- 
fect esteem and reapect, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, Jevrezson. 
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TO GOVERNOR PINCKNEY. 
Philadelphia, Apsil 1, 1702. 
Siz, 

Your letter of January the 8th to the President of the 
United States having been referred to me, I have given the 
subject of it as mature consideration as I am able. Two 
neighbouring and free governments, with laws equally mild 
and just, would find no difficulty in forming a convention for 
the interchange of fugitive criminals; nor would two neigh- 
bouring despotic governments, with laws of equal severity. 
‘The latter wish that no door should be opened to their sub- 
jects fying from the oppression of their "The fact is, 
that most of the governments on the continent of Ew 
have such conventions; but England, the only free one till 
lately, has never yet consented either to enter into a conven~ 
tion for this purpose, or to give up a fugitive. ‘Che difficulty 
between a free government and a despotic one, is indeed great. 
T have the honour to inclose to your Excellency a sketch of 
the considerations which occurred to me on the subject, and 
which I Jaid before the President. He has, in consequence, 
instructed me to prepare a project of a convention to be pro- 
posed to the court of Madrid, which I have accordingly done, 
and now iaclose a copy of it. I wish it may appear to you 
satisfactory. Against property we may hope it would be 
effectual, whilst it leaves a door open to life and liberty, ex- 
cept in a single unquestionable case. Messrs. Carmichael and 
Short will be instructed to make this one of the subjects of 
their negotiation with the court of Spain. 

T have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most per- 
fect esteem and respect, 

Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 





TO COLONEL HUMPHREYS. 
Philadelphia, April 9, 1793. 
Dean S1z, 

My last to you were of the 29th of November, and the 
13th of December. Ihave now to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Nos, 34to 44, inclusive. The river here and at New 
York having remained longer blocked with ice than has been 

uz 
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usual, has occasioned a longer interval than usval between 
my letters, I have particularly to acknowledge that Mr. Bar- 
clay’s receipt of drafts from you on our bankers in Holland 
for thirty-two thousand one hundred and seventy-five florins 
has come safely to my hands, and is deposited in my office, 
where it will be to be found wraj in the letter in which it 
came, You have been before informed of the failure of our 
arms against the Indians the last year. General St. Clair 
has now resigned that command. We sre raising our westerd 
force to five thousand men. The stock-jobbing speculations 
have occupied some of our countrymen to such a degree, as 
to give sincere uneasiness to those who would rather see their 
capitals eraployed in commerce, manufactures, buildings, and 
agriculture. 'The failure of Mr. Duer, the chief of that de- 
scription of people, has alrerdy produced some other bank. 
rupteies, and more are apprehended. He had obtained money 
from great numbers of small tradesmen and farmers, tempt- 
ing them by usurious interest, which has made the distress 
very extensive, Congress will adjourn within a fortnight. 
The President negatived their representation bill, as framed 
on principles contrary to the constitution. I suppose another 
will be passed, allowing simp @ representauve for every 
thirty or thirty-three thot in each state. The troubles 
in the French island continue extreme; we have, as yet, heard 
of thearrival but of a few There begins to be reason 
to apprehend the negroes wi haps never be entirely re- 
duced, A commission has i: to Mr. Carmichael and Mr. 
Short, to treat with the court of Madrid on the subjects here- 
tofore in negotiation between us. I suppose Mr. Short will 
be in Madrid by the last of May. We expect Major Pinck~ 
ney here hourly, on his way to London, as our Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to that court. “For a state of our transactions in 
general, I refer you to the newspapers which accompany this. 
1 put under your cover lettera and newspapers for Mr. 
Carmichael and Mr. Barclay, which I pray you to contrive by 
some sure conveyances. We must make yuu, for some time, 
the common centre of our correspondence. 
1 am, with great and sincere respect and estecm, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 


Tu. JurrEnson. 
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TO MR. HAMMOND. 


Philadelphia, April 12, 1792. 
Sun, 

I am this moment favoured with the letter you did me the 
honour of writing yesterday, covering the extract of a British 
statute, forbidding the admission of foreign vessels into any 
ports of the British dominions, with ls or commodities of 
the growth, production, or manufacture of America. The 
effect of this appears to me so extensive, as to induce a doubt 
whether I understand rightly the determination to enforce it 
which you notify, and to oblige me to ask of you whether we 
are to consider it as 80 far a revocation of the proclamation of 
your government, regulating the commerce between the two 
countries, and that henceforth no articles of the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture of the United States, are to be received 
in the ports of Great Britain or Ireland, in vessels belonging 
to the citizens of the United States. 

I have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem and respect, ‘a 

ir, 


. 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. JErvEnson. 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments to Mr. 
Hammond, and incloses him the draught of a letter to the 
President of the United States, which he has prepared to ac- 
company Mr. Hammond's communication of the 11th and 
letter of the 12th. ‘The whole will probably be laid by the 
President before the Legislature, and perhaps communicated to 
the public, in order to let the merchants know that they need 
not suspend their shipments, but to the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey. Before sending the letter to the President, the 
Secretary of State has chosen to communicate it to Mr, Ham- 
mond in a friendly way, being desirous to know whether it 
meets his approbation, or sthethier he would wish any altera. 
tions in it. 

Apell 13, 1792. 
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TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Philadelphis, April 13, 179%. 
Siz, 

T have the honour to lay before you a communication frent 
Mr. Hammond, Minister Plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
Majesty, covering a clause of a statute of that country rela- 
tive to its commerce with this, and notifying a determination to 
carry it into execution henceforward. Conceiving that the 
determination announced could not be really meant as exten- 
sively as the words import, I asked and received an explana~ 
tion from the minister, as expressed in the letter and answer 
herein inclosed: and on consideration of all circumstances, I 
cannot but confide in the opinion expressed by him, that its 
sole object is to exclude foreign vessels from the islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey. The want of proportion between the 
motives expressed abd the measure, its magnitude and conse- 
quences, total silence as to the proclamation on which the in- 
tercourse between the two countries has hitherto hung, and of 
which, in this broad sense, it would be a revocation, and the 
recent manifestations of the disposition of that government 
to concur with this in mutual offices of friendship and good 
will, support his construction, The minister, moreover, as- 
sured me, verbally, that he would immediately write to his 
court for an explanation, and, in the mean time, is of opinion 
that the usual intercourse of commerce between the two coun- 
tries (Jersey and Guernsey excepted) need not be suspended. 

LT have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most pro- 
found respect and ataenment. 

irs 
Your most obedicut and most humble servant, 
‘Tu. JEFFERBON. 





TO MESSRS, CARMICHAEL AND SHORT. 
Philadelphia, April 24, 1792. 
GENTLEMEN, 

My letter of March the 18th conveyed to you full powers 
for treating with Spain on the subjects therein expressed. 
Since that, our attention has been drawn to the case of fugitive 
debtors and criminals, whereon it is always well that cotermi- 
nous states should understand one ‘another, as far as their 
ideas on the rightful powers of government can be made to go 
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together. Where the rate, the cases may be left un- 
provided for. The i paper, approved by the President, 
will explain to you how far we can go, in an agreement with 
Spain jor her tervitories bordering on us: and the plan of a 
convention is there stated. You are desired to propose the 
matter to that court, and establish with them so much of it as 
they approve, filling up the blank for the manner of the de- 
mand us and compliance by them, in such way, aa their 
Jaws and the Scpenieation of their government may require. 
But recollect that they bound on us between two and three 
thousand miles, and, consequently, that they should authorize 
a delivery by some description of officers to be found on every 
inhabited part of their border. We have thought it best to 
agree, specially, the manner of proceeding in our country, on 
ademand of theirs, because the convention will in that way 
excente itself, without the necessity of a new law for the pur- 
pose. Your general powers being comprehensive enough to 
take in this subject, no new ones are issued. 
I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jurvenson. 


[The annexed are the papers referred to in the preceding ] 
Project of a Convention with the Spanish Provinces. 


Any person having committed murder of malice prepense, 
not of the nature of treason, within the United States, or the 
Spanish provinces sjcining therein, and fleeing from the 
justice of the country, shall be delivered up by the govern- 
ment where he shal be found, to that from which he fed, 
whenever demanded by the same. 

‘The manner of the demand by the Spanish government, and 
of the compliance by that of the United States, shali be as 
follows. he person authorized by the Spanish government 
where the murder was committed, te pursue the fugitive, may 
apply to any justice of the supreme court of the United 
States, or to the district judge of the place where the fugitive 
is, exhibiting proof on oath that a murder has been committed. 
by the said fugitive within the said government, who shall 
thereon issue his warrant to the marshal or deputy marshal of 
the same place, to arrest the fugitive and have him before the 
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eaid district judge; or the ssid pursuer may apply to such 
marshal or leputy marshal directly, who, on TUibition of 
proof as aforesaid, shall thereupon arrest the fugitive, and 
carry him before the said district judge; and when before him in 
either way, he shall, within not less than days, nor more 
than » hold a special court of inquiry, causing a grand 
jury to be summoned thereto, and charging them to inguire 
whether the fugitive hath committed a murder, not of the 
nature of treason, within the province demanding him ; and oa 
their finding a true bill, the judge shall order the officer in 
whose custody the fugitive is, to deliver bim over to the per- 
s0n authorized as aforesaid to receive him, and shall give such 
further authorities to aid the said mn in safe keeping, and 
conveying the said fugitive to the Fimits of the United States, 
as shall be necessary and within his powers; and his powers 
shall expressly extend to command aid of posae of ev 

district through which the said fugitive is to be carried. 
And the said justices, judges, and other officers, shall use in 
the Premises the same process and proceedings, mutatie mu- 
tandis, and govern themselves by the same principles and 
tules of law, as in cases of murder committed on the high 


Beas. 

And the manner of demand by the United States and of 
compliance by the Spanish government, shall be as follows. 
‘The person authorized by a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, or by the district judge where the mur- 
der was committed, to pursue the fugitive, may apply 
10 es 

Evidence on oath, though written and ea parte, shall have 
the same weight with the judge and grand jury in the - 
ing cases, as if the seme had been given before them orally and 
in presence of the prisoner. 

‘he courts of justice of the said states and provinces, shall 

De reciprocally open for the demand and recovery of debts due 
to any person inhabiting the one, from any person fled there- 
from and found in the other, in like manner as they are open 
to their own citizens; likewise, for the recovery of the pro- 
rty, or the value thereof, carried away from any person 
inhabiting the one, by any person fled therefrom and found in 
the other, which carrying away shall give a right of civil 
action, whether the fugitive came to the origin ssessION 
lawfully or unlawfully, even feloniously ; likewise, for the re- 
covery of demeges, saeuined by any forgery committed by 
such fugitive. the same provision shall hold in favour of 
the representatives of the orginal creditor or sufferer, and 
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against the representatives of the original debtor, carrier away 
or forger;_also, in favour of either government or ra 
tions, as of natural persons. But in no case shall the person 
of the defendant be imprisoned for the debt, though the 
cess, whether original, mesne, or final, be for the form sake 
directed against his person. If the time between the flight 
and the commencement of the action exceed not —— years, 
it shall be counted but as one day under any act of limita- 
tions. 

This convention shall continue in force —— years, from 
the exchange of ratifications, and shal] not extend to any thing 
happening previous to such . 


Heuds of considcration on the establishment of conventions be- 
tween the United States and their neighbours, for the mutual 
delivery of fugitives from justice. 

Has a nation 2 right to punish 2 person who has not offended 
itself? Writers on the law of nature agree that it has not. 
‘That, on the contrary, exiles and fugitives are, to it, as other 
strangers, and have a right of residence, unless their presence 
would be noxious; e. g. infectious persons. One writer ex- 
tends the exception to atrocious criminals, too imminently 
dangerous to society; namely, to pirates, murderers, and in- 
cendiaries. Vattel, L. 1. 5. 233. 

‘The punishment of piracy being provided for by our Jaws, 
need not be so by convention. 

Murder. Agreed that this is one of the extreme crimes jus- 
tifying a denial of habitation, arrest and re-deli . It should 
be carefully restrained by definition to homicide of malice pre- 
pense, not of the nature of treason. 

Incendiaries, or those guilty of arson. ‘This crime is so rare 
as not to call for extraordinary provision by a convention. 
The only righffid subject then of arrest and delivery, for 
which we have need, is murder, Ought we to wish to strain 
the natural right of arresting and re-delivering fugitives to 
other cases ? 

‘The punishment of all real crimes is certainly desirable, as a 
security to society ; the security is greater in ion as the 
chances of avoiding punishment are less. But does the fugi- 
tive from his country avoid punishment? He incurs exile, 
not voluntary, but under a moral necessity as strong as phy- 


Exile, in some countrics, bas been the highest punish- 
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ment allowed by the laws. To most minds it is next to death ; 
to many it, The fugitive indeed is not of the latter ; 
he must estimate it somewhat Jess than death. It may be said 
that to some, as foreigners, it is no punishment. 

Answer. These eases are few. Laws are to be made for the 
mass of cases. 

The object of a convention then, in other cases, would be, 
that the fugitive might not avoid the difference between exile 
and the legal punishment of the case. Now in what case would 
this difference be so important, 28 to overweigh even the single 
inconvenience of multiplying compacts ? 

1. Treason. This, w) real, merite the bighest punish- 
ment. But most codes extend their definitions of treason to 
acts not really against one’s country. ‘They do not distinguish 
between acts against the governmeni and acts against the op. 
pressions of the government: the latter are virtues; yet have 
furnished more victims to the executioner than the former ; 
‘because real treasons are rare; oppressions frequent. The 
unsuccessful strugglers against tyranny, have been the chief 
martyrs of treason laws in all countries. 

Reformation of government with our neighbours, being as 
much wanted now as reformation of religion is, or ever was 
any where, we should not wish, then, to give up to tbe execu- 
tioner the patriot who fails, and flees to us. ‘Treasons, then, 
taking the simulated with the real, are sufficiently punished 

exile. 
e. Crimes against property ; the punishment in most coun- 
tries immensely disproportionate to the crime. 

In England, and probably in Canada, to steal a horse is 
death, the first offence ; to steal above the value of twelve 

nce is death, the second offence. All excess of punishment 
is a crine, To remit a fugitive to excessive punishment is to 
be accessary to the crime. Ought we to wish for the obliga- 
tion, or the right to da it? Better, on the whole, to consider 
these crimes as sufficiently punished by the exile. 

‘There is one crime, however, against property, pressed by 
its P ches gat ae ner familiar notice, 7 hit a 

‘orgery, whether of coin or paper ; and whether r of 
public or private obligation. But the fugitive for forgery is 
ponished by exile and confiscation of the property he leaves; 
to which add, by convention, a civil ection against the pro- 
perty he carries or acquires, to the amount of the special 
damage done by his forgery. 

‘The carrying away of the property of another, may also be 
reasonably made to found a cévi? action. A convention, then, 
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may include for, and the carrying away the rty of 
oilers under the bead of— ye 7} ras 

3. Flight from debis. 

To remit the fugitive in this case, would be to remit him in 
every case; for, in the present state of things, it is next to 
impossible not to owe something. But 1 see neither injustice 
nor inconvenience in permitting the fugitive to be sued in our 
courts. The laws of some countries punishing the unfortu- 
nate debtor by perpetual imprisonment, he is right to liberate 
himself by flight, and it would be wrong to re-imprison him in 
the country to which he flies. Let all process, therefore, be 
confined to his property. 

Murder, not amounting to treason, being the only case in 
which the fugitive is to be delivered : 

On what evidence, and by whom, shall he be delivered ? 

In this country, let any justice of the supreme court of the 
United States, or otber judge of the district where the fugitive 
is found, use the same proceedings as for a murder committed 
on the high seas, until the finding of the ‘ true bill’ by the grand 
jury ; but evidence on oath from the country demanding him, 
though in writing and ex parte, should have the same effect 
as if delivered orally at the examination, 

A true bill being found by the grand jury, let the officer in 
whose custody the fugitive is, deliver him to the person charged 
to demand and receive hin, 

a the British provinces adjoining us, the same proceedings 
wi 10. 

In the Spanish provinces, a proceeding adapted to the course 

of their inne shou id be agreed on. Btls 
March 22, 1702, 


TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Philsdelphis, Aymil 28, 1792. 
Deak Sia, 

My last letter to you was of the 10th of March. ‘The pre- 
ceding one of January the 28rd, had conveyed to you your 
appointment as Minister Plenipotentiary to the court of France, 
The present will, 1 hope, find you there. I vow inclose you 
the correspondence between Secretary of the Treasur; 
and Minister of France, on the subject of the monies furni 
to the distressed of their colonies. “You will perceive that the 
minister chose to leave the adjustment of the terms to be set- 
tied at Paris, between yourself and the King’s ministers. 
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"This you will therefore be pleased to do, on this principle: 
that gis wish to avoid any loss by the mode of peyment, Fant 
would not choose to make a gain which should throw loss on 
them. But the letters of the Secretary of the Treasury will 
sufficiently explain the desire of the government, and be a 
sufficient guide to you. 

I now imclose you the act passed by Congress for facili- 
tating the execution of the consular convention with France. 
In a bill which has the House of Representatives 
for raising monies for the support of the Indian war, 
while the duties on every other species of wine are raised 
from one to three-f 8 more than they were, the best 
wines of France will pay little more then the worst of any 
other country, to wit, between six and seven cents a bottle ; 
and where this exceeds forty per cent. on their cost, they 
will pay but the forty per cent. I consider this latter provi- 
sion as likely to introduce in abundance the cheaper wines of 
France, and the more so as the tax on ardent spirits is consi- 
derably raised. 1 hope that these manifestations of friendly 
dispositions towards that country will induce them to repeal 
the very obnoxious laws respecting. our commerce, which were 
passed by the preceding National Assembly. The present 

n of Congress will pass over, without any other notice of 
them than the friendly preferences before mentioned. But 
if these should not produce a retaliation of good on their 
part, a retaliation of evil must follow on ours, It will be im- 
possible to defer Jonger than the next session of Congress 
fome counter regulations for the protection of our navigation 
and commerce, I must intreat you, therefore, to avail your- 
self of every occasion of friendly remonstrance on this subject. 
Tf they wish an equal and cordial treaty with us, we are ready 
hi enter into ate ‘e would wish that this ae be ee ecene 

negotiation, from considerations suggested the nature 
of our government, which wil ready occur to sou Congress 
will rise on this day se’nnight. inclose you a letter from 
Mrs, Greene, who asks your aid in getting her son forwarded 
by the Diligence to London, on his way to America. The 
letter will explain to you the mode and the means, and the 
parent and genius of the y« ntleman will insure 
your aid to him. As this goes by the French t,; I send 
Do newspapers, laws, or other articles of that kind, the post- 
age of which would be high. 

I an, with great and sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tr. Jurcesson 
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CIRCULAR TO THE AMERICAN CONSULS, 


Philadelphia, Moy $1, 1702. 
Sim, 

Congress having closed their session on the 8th instant, I 
have uew the honour to forward you a copy of the laws passed 
thereat. One of these, chapter twenty-four, will require your 
particular attention, as it contains such regulations relative to 
the consular office, as it has been thought proper to establish 
Jegialatively. 

ith respect to the security required by the sixth section, I 
would prefer persons residing within the United States, where 
the party can Pape such, to be his security. In this case, 
his own bond, duly executed, may be sent to me, and his sure. 
ties here may enter into a separate bond. Where the party 
cannot conveniently find sureties within the United States, my 
distance and want of means of Eoowig: their sufficiency, obi; 
me to refer him to the minister or chargé des affaires of the 
United States, within the same government, if there be one, 
and if not, then to the minister of the United States, resident 
at Paris. The securities which they shall approve will be 
admitted as good. In like manner, the account for their dis. 
bursements, authorized by this law, (and no other can be al- 
lowed) are to be settled at stated periods with the minister or 
chargé within their residence, if there be one; if none, then 
with the minister of the United States, at Paris. The person 
who settles the account is authorized to it. Our consuls 
in America are not meant to be included in these directions 
as to securityship and the settlement of their nccounts, as 
their situation gives them a more convenient communication 
with me. It is also recommended to the consuls to keep an 
ordinary correspondence with the minister or chargé to whom 
they are thus referred ; but it would be also useful, if they 
could forward directly to me, from time to time, the prices 
current of their place, and any other circumstances which it 
might he interesting to make known to our merchants without 

jelay. 


The prices of our funds have undergone some variations 
within the last three months. The six per cents. were pushed 
by gambling adventurers to twenty-six and a half, or 
twenty-seven and a half shillings the pound. A bankruptcy 
having taken place among these, and considerably affected the 
more Fespectable part of the paper holders, a greater quantity 
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of paper was thrown suddenly on the market than there was 
demand or money to take up. The prices fell to nineteen 
shillings. This crisis has passed, and they are getting up to- 
wards their value. Though the price of public paper is con- 
sidered as the barometer of the public credit, it is truly 80 
only as to the general average of prices. The real credit of 
the United States depends on their ability, and the immu- 
tability of their will to their debts. ‘These were as evi- 
dent when their paper fal to nineteen shillings, as when it 
was at twenty-seven shillings. ‘The momentary variation was 
like that in the price of corn, or any other commodity, the 
result of a momentary disproportion between the demand and 
supply. 
ie unsuccessful issue of our expedition against the savages 
the last year, is not unknown to you. More adequate prepa- 
rations ate making for the present year, and in the mean time, 
some of the tribes have accepted peace, and others have ex- 
pressed a readiness to do the same. 
Another plentiful year has been added to those which had 
led it, and the present bids fair to be equally so. A 
prosperity built on the basis of agriculture is that which is 
most desirable to us, because to the efforts of labour it adds 
the efforts of a greater pi ion of soil. The checks, how- 
ever, which the commercial regulations of Europe have given 
to the sale of our produce, have produced a very considerable 
degree of domestic manufacture, which, so far as it is of the 
household kind, will doubtless continue, and so far as it is more 
ple, will depend on the continuance or discontinuance of the 
wropean policy. A 
am, wit great esteem, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO JOHN PAUL JONES. 
Philadelphis, June J, 1792. 
Sin, 

‘The President of the United States having thought proper 
to appoint you commissioner for treating with the Dey and 
government of Algiers, on the subjects of peace, and ransom 
of our captives, I have the honour to inclose you the vommis- 
sions, of which Mr. Thomas Pinckney, now on his way to 
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London as our Minister Plenipotentiary there, will be the 
bearer. Supposing that there exists a disposition to thwart 
our negociations with the Algerines, and that this would be 
very practicable, we have thought it advisable that the know- 
ledge of this appointment should rest with the President, Mr. 
Pinckney, and myself; for which reason you will perceive, 
that the commissions are all in my own hand writing. For the 
same reason, entire secrecy is recommended to you, and that 
you 60 cover from the public your departure and destination, 
as that they may not be conjectured or noticed ; and at the same 
time, that you ‘set out after as short delay as your affairs will 
possibly permit. 

In order to cnable you to enter on this business with full 
information, it will be necessary to give you a history of what 
has passcd. 

Oa the 25th of July, 1785, the schooner Maria, Captain 
Stevens, belonging toa Mr. Foster, of Boston, was taken off 
Cape St. Vincents, by an Algerine cruiser; and five days 
afterwards, the ship Dauphin, Captain O'Bryan, belonging to 
Mesors. Irwins of Philadelphia, was taken by another, about 
fifty leagues westward of Lisbon. These vessels, with their 
cargoes and crews, twenty-one persons in number, were carried 
into Algiers, Mr. John Lambe, appointed agent for treatin, 
of peace between the United States and the government of 
Algiers, was ready to set out from France on that business, 
when Mr. Adams and mysclf heard of these two captures, 
The ransom of prisoners being a case not existing when our 
wwers were prepared, no provision had been made for it. 

‘e thought, however, we ought to endeavour to ransom our 
countrymen, without waiting for orders; but, at the same time, 
that, acting without authority, we should keep within the 
lowest price which had been given by any other nation. 
‘We therefore gave a supplementary instruction to Mr. Lambe 
to ransom our captives, if it could be done for two hundred 
dollars a man, as we knew that three hundred French captives 
had been just ransomed by the Mathurins, at 2 price very 
little above this sum. He proceeded to Algiers; but his 
mission proved fruitless. He wrote us word from thence, 
that the Dey asked fifty-nine thousand four hundred and 
ninety-six dollars for the twenty-one captives, and that it was 
not probable he would abate much from that price. But be 
never intimated an ides of agreeing to give it. As he has 
never settled the accounts of his mission, no further information 
has been received. It has been said that he entered into a 
positive stipulation with the Dey, to pay for the prisoners the 
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price above mentioned, or something near it; and that he 


came away with an assurance to return with the money. We 
cannot believe the fact true: and if it were, we disavow it 
totally, as fur beyond his powers. We have never disavowed 
it formally, because it bas never come to our knowledge with 
any degree of certainty. 

in. February, 178, I wrote to Congress to ask leave to 
employ the Mathurins of France in ransoming our captives ; 
ond on the 19th of September, I received their orders to do so, 
and to call for the money from our bankers at Amsterdam, as 
soon as it could be furnished. It was long before they could 
furnish the money ; and as soon as they notified that they 
could, the business was put into train by the General of the 
Mathurins, not with the appearance of acting for the United 
States, or with their knowledge, but merely on the usual 
ground of charity. This expedient was rendered abortive by 
the revolution of France, the derangement of ecclesiastical 
orders there, and the revocation of church Property, before 
any proposition, perhaps, had been made in form by the 
Mathurins to the Dey of Algi I have some reason to 
believe that Mr. Eustace, while in Spain, endeavoured to 
engage the court of Spain to eaploy their Matburins in this 
business; but whether they actually moved in it or not, I have 
never learned. 

We have also been told, that a Mr. Simpson, of Gibraltar, 
by the direction of the Messrs. Bulkeleys, af Lisbon, con- 
tracted for the ransom of our prisoners (then reduced by death 
and ransom to fourteen) at thirty-four thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-two dollars. By whose orders they did it, we 
could never learn. I have it was some association 
in London, which, finding the prices far above their conception, 
did not go through with ther purpose, which probably had 
been merely a philauth jic ove. Be this as it may, it was 
without our authorit; of knowledge. 

Again, Mr. Cathalan, our consul at Marseilles, without any 
instruction from the government, and actuated merely, as we 
prepime, by willingness to do something agreeable, set on 

oot another negociation for their redemption, which ended in 
nothing. 

These several volunteer interferences, though undertaken 
with good intentions, run directly counter to our plan; which 
was, to avoid the appearance of any pu: on our part ever 
to ransom our captives; and by that semblance of neglect, to 
reduce the demands of the Algerines to such a price, as might 
make it hereafter less their interest to pursue our citizens than 
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any others. On the contrary, have supposed all these 
repositons came directly or fadincaly from us; they inferred 
Fon thence the greatest anxicty on our part, where we had 
endeavouring to make them suppose there was none; 
kept up their demands for our captives at the highest prices 
ever paid by any nation; and thus these charitable, though 
unauthorised interpositions, haye had the double effect of 
strengthening the chains they were meant to break, and 
making us at last set a much Higher rate of ransom for our 
citizens, present and future, than we probably should have 
obtained, if we had been left alone to do our own work in our 
own way. Thus stands this business then at present—a formal 
bargain, as I am informed, being registered in the books of the 
former Dey, on the part of the Bulkeleys of Lisbon, which 
they suppose to be obligatory on us, but which is to be utterly 
disavowed, as having never been authorised by us, nor its 
source even known to us. 

In 1790, this subject was laid before Congress fully ; and at 
the late session, monies have been provided, and authority 

iven to proceed to the ransom of our captive citizens at 

lgicrs, provided it shall not exceed a given sum: and pro- 
vided also, a peace shall be previously negotiated, withia certain 
limits of expense, And in uence of these proceedings, 
your mission has been decided on by the President. 

Since, then, no ransom is to take place without a peace, you 
will of course take up first, the negotiation of peace; or, if 
you find it better that peace and ransom should be treated of 
together, you will take care that no agreement for the latter be 
concluded, unless the former be established before or in the 
same instant. 

As to the conditions, it is understood that no peace can be 
made with that government, but for a larger sum of money to 
be paid at once for the whole time of its duration, or for a 
smaller one to be annually paid. The former plan we entirely 
refuse, and adopt the lauer. We have also understood that 
peace might be bought cheaper with naval stores than with 
money: but we will not furnish them naval stores, be- 
cause we think it not right to furnish them meens which we 
know they will employ to do wrong: aud because there might 
be no economy in it as to ourselves, in the end, as it would 
increase the expenses of that coercion which we may in future 
be obliged to practise towards them. ‘Che only question, then, 
is, what sum of money will we agree to pay them annually, for 
peace? By a letter from Captain O'Bryan, a copy of which 
you will receive herewith, we have his opinion that a peace 
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could be purchased with , for sixty thousand pounds 
sterling, or with naval stores for one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. An annual payment equivalent to the first, would be 
three thousand pounds sterling, or thirteen thousand and five 
hundred dollars, the interest of the sum in gross. If we could 
obtain it for as small a sum as the second, in money, the annual 
payment equivalent to it would be five thousand dollars. In 
another part of the same letter, Captain O’Bryan says, ‘ if 
maritime stores and two light cruisers be given, and 2 tribute 
paid in maritime stores every two years, amounting to twelve 
thousand dollars in America, a can be had. The gift of 
stores and cruisers here suj |, converted into an annual equi- 
valent, may be stated at nine thousand dollars, and adding to it 
half the biennial sum, would make fifteen thousand dollars, to 
be annually paid. You will, of course, use your best endea- 
vours to get it at the lowest sum practicable; whereupon I 
shall only say, that we should be pleased with ten thousand 
dollars, contented with fifteen thousand, think twenty thousand 
a very hard bargain, yet fo as far as twenty-five thousand, if 
it be impossible to get it for less ; but not a copper further, 
this being fixed by law as the utmost limit. These are meant 
as annual sume. If you can put off the first annual payment 
to the end of the first year, you may employ any sum not ex~ 
ceeding that, in presents to be paid down; but if the first 

yment is to be made in hand, that and the presents cannot 

y law exceed twenty-five thousand dollars. 

And here we meet a difficulty, arising from the small degree 
of information we have respecting the Barbary States. ‘Tunis 
is said to be tributary to Algiers. But whether the effect of 
this be, that peace being made with Algiers, is of course with 
the Tunisians, without rate treaty or separate price, is 
what we know not. If it be possible to have it placed on this 
footing, so much the better. In any event, it will be necessary 
to stipolate with Algiers, that her influence be inte as 
strongly as possible with Tunis, whenever we shall proceed to 
treat with the latter; which cannot be till information of the 
event of your negotiation, and another session of Congress. 

As to the articles and form of the treaty in general, our 
treaty with Morocco was so well digested that I inclose 
you a copy of that, to be the model with Algiers, as nearly as 
7 can be obtained, only inserting the clause with respect to 

‘unis. 

The ransom of the captives is next to be considered. They 
are now thirteen in number; to wit, Richard O'B: and 
Teaac Stevens, captains; Andrew Montgomery and Alexander 
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Forsyth, mates; Jacob Tessamer, a French passenger; Wil. 
liam Patterson, Philip Sloan, Peleg Lorin, James Hall, James 
Cathcart, George Smith, John Gregory, James Hermit, sea- 
men. It has been a fixed principle with Congress, to establish 
the rate of ransom of American eaptives with the Barbary 
States at 2a low a point as possible, that it may not be the 
interest of those States to go in quest of our citizens in pre- 
ference to those of other countries. Had it not been for the 
danger it would have brought on the residue of our seamen, 
by exciting the cupidity of those rovers against them, our 
citizens now in Algiers would have been long ago redeemed, 
without regard to price. ‘The mere money for this particular 
redemption neither has been, nor is, an object with any body 
here. It is from the same regard to the safety of our seamen 
at large, that they have now restrained us from any ransom 
unaccompanied with peace. This being secured, we are led to 
consent to terms of ransom, to which, otherwise, our goveru- 
ment never would have consented ; that is to say, to the terms 
stated by Captain O'Bryan in the following passage of the 
same letter. ‘ By giving the minister of the marine (the pre- 
sent Dey’s favourite) the sum of one thousand sequins, I would 
stake my life that we would be ransomed for thirteen thousand 
sequins, and all expenses included.” Extravagant as this sum 
is, we will, under the security of peace in future, go so far ; 
not doubting, at the same time, that you will obtain it as 
much lower as possible, and not indeed without a hope that a 
lower ransom will be practicable, from the assurances given 
us in other letters from Enptain O'Bryan, that prices are likely 
to be abated by the present Dey, and particularly with us, 
towards whom he has been r ited a3 well disposed. You 
will consider this sum, therefore, say twenty-seven thousand 
dollars, as your ultimate limit, including ransom, duties, and 
gratifications of every kind. 

As soon as the ransom is completed, you will be pleased to 
have the captives well clothed and sent home at the expense of 
the United States, with as much economy as will consist with 
their reasonable comfort. It is thought best, that Mr. Pinck- 

ey, our minister at London, should be the confidential chan- 
nel of communication between us. He is enabled to answer 
your drefts for moncy within the iimits before expressed ; and 
as this xii be by redrawing on Amsterdam, you must settle 
with him the number of days afler sight, at which your billa 
shall be payable in London, 0 as to give him time, in the 
mean while, to draw the money from Amsterdam. 

We shall be anxious to know as soon and as often as pos- 

nua 
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sible, your pects in these negotiations. You will receive 
herewith a pier, which will enable you to make them with 
safety. London and Lisbon (where Colonel Humphreys will 
forward wy letters) will be the safest and hest ports of com- 
munication. I also inclose two separate commissions, for the 
objects of peace and ransom, To these is added a commission 
to you as consul for the United States, at Algiers, on the 
possibility that it might be useful for you to remain there till 
the ratification of the treaties shall be returned from hence; 
though you are not to delay till their return the sending the 
captives home, nor the necessary payments of money within 
the limits before prescribed. Should you be willing to remain 
there, even after the completion of the business, as consul for 
the United States, you will be free to do so, giving me notice, 
that no other nomination may be made. ‘These commissions, 
being issued during the recess of the Senate, are in force, by 
the constitution, only till the next session of the Senate. But 
their renewal then is so much a matter of course and of neces- 
sity, that you may consider that as certain, and proceed without 
interruption. Ihave not mentioned this in the commissions, 
because it is in all cases surplusage, and because it might be 
difficult of explanation to those to whom you are addressed. 

The allowance for all your expenses and time (exclusive of 
the ransom, price of peace, duties, presents, maintenance and 
transportation of the captives) is at the rate of two thousand 
dollars a year, to commence from the day on which you shall 
set out for Algiers, from whatever place you may take your 
departure. ¢ particular objects of peace and ransom once 
out of the way, the two thousand dollars annually are to 
in satisfaction of time, services, and expenses of every kind, 
whether you act as consul or commissioner. 

As the duration of this peace cannot be counted on with 
certainty, and we look forward to the necessity of coercion b 
cruises on their coast, to be kept up during the whole of their 
cruising season, you will be pleased to inform yourself, as 
minutely as possible, of every circumstance which may influ- 
ence or guide us in undertaking and conducting such au opera~ 
tion, making your communications by safe opportunities, 

I must recommend to your particular notice Captain O'Bryan, 
one of the captives, from whom we have received a great deal 
of useful information. The zeal which he has displayed under 
the trying circumstances of his it situation, bas been 
distinguished. You will find him intimately eequainted with 
the manner in which, and characters with hom business is to 
‘tbe done there, and perhaps he may be an useful instrument to 
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you, especially in the outeet of your undertaking, which will 
Tequire the utmost caution and the best information. He will 
be able he give you the characters of ut European consul 
there, ugh ou will, probably, not thin! it prudent to 
confi fence in any of them. ih . 

Should you be able successfully to accomplish the objects of 
your mission in time to convey notice of it to us as early as 
possible during the next session of Congress, which meets in 
the beginning of November, and rises the 4th of March, it 


would have a very Pleasing effect. 
am, witl great esteem, 
ir, 
Your most obedient and ‘most humble servant, 
Ta, Jervurson. 


TO MR. PINCKNEY. 


Philadelphis, June 11, 1792. 
Dean Sr, 


I have already had the honour of delivering to you your 
commission as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
at the court of London, and have now that of inclosing your 
letter of credence to the King, , and a copy of it open 
for your own information. Mr. Adams, your predecessor, 
seemed to understand, on his being presented to that court, 
that a letter was expected for the Queen also. You will be 
pleased to inform yourself whether the custom of that court 

uires this from us; and to enable you to comply with it, if 
it should, 1 enclose a letter, sealed, for the Queen, and a copy 
of it, open, for your own information. Should its delivery not 
be requisite, you will be so as to return it, as we do not 
wish to set a precedent which may bind us hereafter to a single 
un ceremony. To you, Sir, it will be unnecessary to 
undertake a general delineation of the duties of the office to 
which you are sppoin ted. 1 shall therefore only express a 
desire that they be constantly exercised in that spirit of sin- 
cere friendship which we bear to the English nation, and 
that in all transactions with the minister, his good disposi- 
tions be conciliated by whatever in language or attentions may 
tend to that effect. With respect to their government, or 
policy, as concerning themselves or other nations, we wish not 
to intermeddle, in word or deed, and that it be not understood 
that our government permits itself to entertain either a will or 
an opinion on the subject. 
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I particularly recommend to you, as the most important of 
your charges, the patro1 of our commerce, and its libera- 
tion from embarrassments in all the British dominions ; but 
most especially in the West Indies. Our consuls in Great 
Baran and Ireland are weer general sacraciions to sorte: 
spond with you, as you will perceive by the copy of a circular 
Teeter lately written to them, and Dow encloses)” From them 
you may often receive interesting information. Mr. Joshua 
Johnson is consul for us at London, James Maury, at Liver- 
pool, Elias Vanderhorst, at Bristol, Thomas Auldjo, vice 
consul at Pool, (resident at Cowes), and William Knox, consul 
at Dublin. The jurisdiction of each is exclusive and inde- 
pendent, and extends to all places within the same allegiance 
nearer to him than to the resi of any other consul or vice 
consul of the United States. The settlement of their accounts, 
from time to time, and the payment of them, are referred to 
you, and in this, the act respecting consuls and any other laws 
made, or to be made, are to be your guide. Charges which 
these do not authorise. you will be pleased not to allow. These 
accounts are to be settled up to the first day of July in every 
year, and to be transmitted to the Secretary of State. 

The peculiar custom in England, of impressing seamen on 
every appearance of war, will occasionally expose our seamen to 
peculiar oppressions and vexations. ese will require your 
most active exertions and ion, which we know cannot 
be effectual without incurring considerable expense; and as 
no law has as yet provided for this, we think it fairer to take 
the risk of it on the executive than to leave it on your shoul~ 
ders. You will, therefore, with all due economy, and on the 
‘pest vouchers the nature of the ease will admit, meet those 
expenses, transmitting an account of them to the Secretary of 
State, to be communicated to the legislature. It will be ex- 
pedient that you take opportunities, in the mean time, 
of conferring with the minister on this subject, in order to 
form some arrangement for the protection of our seamen on 
those occasions, We entirely reject the mode which was the 
subject of a conversation between Mr. Morris and him, which 
was, that our seamen should always bout them certi- 
ficates of their citizenship. This is a condition never yet 
submitted to by any nation,—one with which seamen would 
never have the precaution to comply; the casualties of their 
calling would expose them to the constant destruction or loss 
of this paper evidence, and thus, the British government 
would be armed with le, authority to impress the whole of 
our seamen. The simplest rule will be, that the vessel being 
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American, shall be evidence that the seamen on board her are 
such. 1f they apprehend that our vessels might thus become 
asylums for the fugitives of their own nation from impress- 

angs, the number of men to be protected by a vessel may be 
imited by her tonnage, and one or two officers only be per- 
mitted to enter the vessel in order to examine the numbers on 
board: but no press-gang should be allowed ever to go on 
board an American vessel, till after it shall be found that 
there are more than their stipulated nuuber on board, nor till 
after the master shall have refused to deliver the supernu- 
meraries (to be named by himself) to the press-officer who has 
come on board for that purpose; and even then, the American 
consul should be called ion In order to urge a settlement of 
this point, before a new occasion may arise, it may not be 
amiss to draw their attention to the peculiar irritation excited 
on the last occasion, and the difficulty of avoiding our making 
immediate reprisals on their seamen here. You will be so 
good as to communicate to me what shall pass on this 
aubject, and it may be made an article of convention, to be 
entercd into either there or here. 

You will receive herewith a copy of the journals of the 
antient Congress, and of the laws, journale, and reports of the 
present. ‘Those for the future, with gazettes and other inte. 
resting papers, shall be sent zen from time to time; and I 
shall leave you generally to the gazettes, for whatever infor- 
mation is in possession of the public, and shall especially 
undertake to communicate by letter, such only relative to the 
business of your mission as the gazettecrs cannot give. From 
you I ask, once or twice a month, a communication of inte- 
testing occurrences in England, of the general affairs of 
Europe, the court gazette, the best paper in the interest of 
the ministry, and the best of the chposition party, most par- 
ticularly that one of each which shall give the best account of 
the debates of parliament, the parliamentary register annually, 
and such other political publications as may be important 
enough to be veal by one who can spare little time to rcad 
any thing, or which may contain matter proper to be kept and 
turned to, on interesting subjects and occasions. The English 
packet is the most certain channel for such epistolary com- 
munications as are not very secret, and intermediate occa- 
sions by private vessels may be resorted to for secret com- 
munications, and for such as would come too expensively bur- 
thened with postage, by the packets. You are furnished with 
a oypher for preater secrecy of communication. To the papers 
before mentioned, I must desire you to add the Leyden 
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gazette, by as it comes out, by the first vessel 
Se Le 


Inclose the papers in the case of a Mr. Wilson, 
tuined by the capture of his vessel after the term limited by 


the armistice. ey will inform it of the circumstances of 
his case, and where you may find him personally, and I recom- 
mend his case to your particular tations to the British 


court. It is possible that other similar cases may be trans. 
mitted to you. You have already received some letters of 
Mr. Adams's explanations of the princi of the armistice, 
and of what had passed between him and the British minister 
on the subject. 

Mr. Greene of Rhode Island will deliver you his papers ; and 
T am to desire that you may patronise his claims so far as 
shall be just and right, leaving to himself and his agent to 
follow up the minute details of solicitation, and coming forward 
yourselé only when there shall be proper occasion for you to 
do so in the name of your nation. 

Mr. Cutting has a claim against the government, vouchers 
for which he is to procure from England. As you are ac- 
guainted with the circumstances of it, | have only to desire 

at you will satisfy yourself as to any facts relative thereto, 
the evidence of which cannot be transmitted, and that you will 
communicate the same to me, that justice may be done 
‘between the public and the claimant. 

‘We shall have occasion to ask your assistance in procuring a 
workman or two for our mint; but this shall be the subject of 
a separate letter, after I shall have received more particular ex- 
ptanations from the director of the mint. 

I have the honour to be, Asli great and sincere esteem, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jerrexson. 


TO THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


s Philadelphia, June 11, 1792. 
IR, 

The letter I have addressed to Admiral Jones, of which 
you have had the perusal, has informed you of the mission 
with which the President has thought proper to charge him at 
Algiers, and how far your agency is desined for conveying to 
him the several papers, for receiving and paying his drafts to 
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the amount therein permitted, by redrawing yourself on our 
bankers in Amsterdam, who are instructed to honour your 
bills, and by acting as a channel of correspondence between 
us It has some time, however, since we have heard of 
Admiral Jones. Should any accident have happened to his 
-life, or should be unable to learn where he is, or should 
distance, refusal to act, or any other circumstance, deprive 
us of his services on this occasion, or be likely to produce too 
ta delay, of which you are to be the Judge, you will 
fen be pleased to send all the papers confided to you for him, 
to Mr. Thomas Barclay, our consul at Morocco, with the 
letter addressed to him, which is delivered you open, and 
which you will perceive that he is, in that event, substituted, 
to every intent and purpose, in the place of Admiral Joncs, 
‘You will be pleased not to pass any of the papers confided to 
you on this business through any post office. 
{ have the honour to be, with great and sincere esteem, 


Sir, 
Your most ‘obedient humble servant, 
Ta. JExFERSON 


TO MR. PINCKNEY. 


Philedelphia, Jane 14, 1792, 
Siz, 

The United States being now about to establish a mint, it 
becomes necessary to ask your assistance in procuring persons 
to carry on some parts of it; and to enable you to give it, 
you must be apprised of some facts. 

Congress, some time ago, authorised the President to take 
measures for procuring some artists from any place where they 
were to be had. It was known that a Mr. Drost, a Swiss, 
had made an improvement in the method of coining, and some 
specimens of his coinage were exhibited here, which were su- 

rior to any thing we ever seen. Mr. Short was there- 

fore authorised to ong Drost to come over, to ary brad 

oper machinery, and instruct persons to on with the 
ttt ae and. ashe supposed tiis would require but about a 
year, we agreed to give him a thousand louis a year and his 
expenses. ‘The agreement was made ; two coining mills, or 
screws, were ordered by him: but, in the end, he declined 
coming, We have reason to believe he was drawn off by the 
English East-India Com; , and that he is now at work for 
them in England. Mr. Bolton had also made a proposition 
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to coin for usin England, which was declined. Since this, 
the act hes been passed for establishing our mint, which au- 
thorises, among other things, the employment of an assayer 
at fifteen hundred dollars a year, a chief coiner at the same, 
and an engraver at twelve hundred dollars. But it admits of 
the cmployment of one person, both as engraver and chief 
coiner; this we expect may be done, as we presume that any 
engraver who has been used to work for a coinage, must be 
well enough acquainted with all the operations of coinage to 
direct them: and it is an economy worth attention, if we can 
have the services performed by one officer instead of two ; in 
which case, it is proposed to give him the salary of the chief 
coiner, that is to say, fifteen hundred dollars a year. I have 
therefore to request that you will endeavour, on your arrival 
in Europe, to engage and send us an assayer of approved skill 
and well attest integrity, and a chief coiner and engraver, 
in one person, if possible, acquainted with all the improve- 
ments in coining, and particularly those of Drost and Bolton, 
‘Lbeir salaries may commence from the day of their tailing. for 
Anerica. If Drost be in England, I think he will feel him- 
self under some obligation to aid you in procurin, "8008. 
How far Bolton will do it, seems uncertain. You wil] doubt- 
Jess make what you can of the good dispositions of either of 
these, or any other person. Should you find it impracticable 
to procure un engraver capable of performing the functions of 
chief coiner also, we must be content that you engage separate 
characters. Let these persons bring with them all the imple- 
ments necessary for carrying on the business, except such as 
you shall think too bulky and easily made here. It would be 
proper, therefore, that they should consult you as to the neces- 
sary implements and their prices, that they may act under 
your control. The method of your paying for these imple- 
ments, and making reasonable advances to the workmen, shal] 
be the subject of another Jetter, after the President shall have 
Sesided ines i baa pe n rt of the ‘ ment of 
these » that they will faithfully instruct al ns in 
their Are whom we shall put under them for that purpose. 
‘Your contract with them may be made for any term not ex- 
ceeding four years. 
T have the honour to be, with great and much esteem, 
Dear Si 


Your most obedient and most bumble servant, 
Tx. Jzrvenson. 


P.8. Should you not be able to procure persons of eminent 
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qualifications for their business, in England, it will be proper 
to open a correspondence with Mr. Morris on the subject, and 
see whether he cannot get such from France. Next to the 
obtaining the ablest artists, a very important circumstance is 
to send them to us a3 soon as posail eg 


TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1792, 
Drar Sin, 

My last to you was of March the 28th. Yours of April the 
6th and 10th ‘came to hand three days ago. 

With respect to the particular objects of commerce suscep- 
tible of being placed on a better hosing, on which you ask 
my ideas. they will shew themsclves by the inclosed table of 
the situation of our commerce with “France and England. 
‘That with France is stated us it stood at the time I left that 
country, when the only objects whereon change was still de- 
sirable, were those of salted provisions, tobacco and tar, pitch 
and turpentine. The first was in negotiation when I came 
away, and was pursued by Mr. Short with prospects of suc- 
cess, till their general tarff so unexpectedly deranged our 
commerce with them as to other articles. Our commerce with 
their West Indies had never admitted amelioration during my 
stayin France. The temper of that period did not allow even 
the essay, and it was as much as we could do to hold the 
ground given us by the Marshal de Castries’ Arrét, admittin, 
‘us to their colonies with salted provisions, &c. As to bot! 
these branches of commerce, to wit, with France and her co- 
lonies, we have hoped they would pursue their own proposi- 
tion of arranging them by treaty, and that we could draw that 
treaty to this place. There is no other where the dependence 
of their colonics on our States for their Prosperity is so obvi- 
ous as here, nor where their ator would feel it so much. 
But it would be imprudent to leave to the uncertain issue of 
such a treaty, the re-establishment of our commerce with 
France on the footing on which it was in the beginning of 
their revolution. ‘That treaty may be long on the anvil; in 
the mean time, we cannot consent to the late innovations, 
without taking measures to do justice to our own navigation, 
This object, therefore, is particularly recommended to you. 
while you will also be availing yourself of every opportunity 
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which may arise, of benefiting our commerce in any other part, 
I am in hopes you will have found the moment ferourable on 
your arrival in France, when Monsieur Claviere was in the 
iministey, and the dispositions of the National Assembly favour- 
able to the ministers. Your cypher has not been sent hitherto, 
because it required a most confidential channel of conveyance. 
It is now committed to Mr. Pinckney, who also carries the 
fezettes, jaws, and other public papers, for you. We have 

long without any vessel going to Havre. Some of the 
Indian tribes have acceded to terms of peace. The greater 
part, however, still hold off, and oblige us to pursue more 
vigorous measures for war, I inclose you an extract from a 
circular letter to our consuls, by which you will perceive, that 
those in countries where we have no diplomatic representative, 
are desired to settle their accounts annually with the minister 
of the United States, at Paris. This business I must desire 
you to undertake. The act concerning consuls will be your 
guide, and J shall be that the let of July be the day to 
which their accounts be annually settled and paid, and 
that they may be forwarded as soon after that as possible to 
the office of ‘the Secretary of State, to enter into the general 
account of his department, which it is necessary he should 
make up inert before the meeting of Congress. 

Tam, with great and ocere cote 


Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JREFERSON. 


_ P.S, I have said nothing of our whale oil, because I be- 
lieve it is on a better footing since the tariff than bet 
T. J. 


TO MR. VAN BERCKEL. 
Philadelphia, July 2, 1793. 
‘Siz, 

It was with extreme concern that I learned from your letter 
of June the 25th, that a violation of the protection due to 
ha as the representative of your nation had been committed, 

an officer of this State entering your house, and serving 
therein a process on one of your servants, There could be 
no question but that this was a breach of privilege ; the onl 
one was, how it was to be punished. Eo ascertain thie, ¥ 
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referred your letter to the A\ General, whose answer I 
have the honour to inelose you. By thie you will pcreeive, 
that from the circumstance of your servant's not being regi 
tered in the Secretary of State's office, we cannot avail our. 
selves of the more certain and effectual proceeding which had 
been provided by an act af Congress for punishing infractions 
of the law of nations, that act having thought proper to confine 
the benefit of its provisions to such domestics only as should 
have been registered. We are to proceed, therefore, asif that 
act had never been made; and the Attorney-General’s letter 
indicates two modes of proceeding. 1. By a warrant before 
a single magistrate, to recover the money paid by the servant 
under a process declared void by law. Llerein the servant 
oust be the actor, and the government not intermeddle at all. 
‘The smallness of the sum to be re-demanded will place this 
cause in the class of those in which no appeal to the higher 
tribunal is permitted, even in the case of manifest crror, 80 
that if the magistrates should err, the government has no 
means of correcting the error. 2. The second mode of pro- 
ceeding would be, to indict the officer in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, with whom it would rest to punish him 
at their discretion, in proportion to the injury done and the 
malice from which it proceeded ; and it would end in punish- 
ment alone, and not in a restitution of the money. In this 
mode of proceeding, the government of the United States is 
actor, taking the Lae ape of the cause into ita own hands, 
and giving you no other trouble than that of bearing witness 
to such material facts as may not be otherwise supported. 
You will be so good 2s to decide in which of these two ways 
you would choose the proceeding should be; if the latter, I 
will immediately take measures for having the offender prose- 
cuted according to law. 
IT have the honour to be, with sentiments of respect, 


ir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
TH, JEFFERSON. 
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TO MR. PALESKE. 
‘Monticello, August 19, 1792. 
Sire, 


Ihave received at this place your favour of the 9th instant, 
wherein you request, that, agreeably to the treaty of com- 
merce between the United States and his Prussian Majesty, 
his consul general be acknowledged as belonging to a mort 
favoured nation ; that the privileges and immunities due to a 
consul general of the most favoured nation be nted to his 
consul general; and that commissioners be appointed to regu- 
late, by particular convention, the functions of the consuls 
and vice consuls of the respective nations. 

‘Treaties of the United States, duly made and ratified, asis 
that with his Prussian Majesty, constitute a part of the law of 
the land, and need only promulgation to oblige all 8 to 
obey them, and to entitle all to those privileges which such 
treaties confer. That promulgation having taken place, no 
other act is necessary or proper, on the part of our govern- 
ment, according to our rules of proceeding, to give effect to 
the treaty. ‘Chis treaty, however, has not specified the privi- 
leges or functions of consuls; it has ouly provided that these 
«thal be regulated by particular agreement.’ To the propo- 
sition to proceed as speedily as possible to regulate these func- 
tions by a convention, my absence from the seat of government 
does not allow me to give a definitive answer. know, in 
general, that it would be agreeable to our government, on 
account of the recent changes in its form, to suspend for a 
while the contracting pene engagements with foreign nations, 
until something more shall be seen of the direction it will take, 
and of its mode of operation, in order that our engagements 
may be so moulded to that, as to insure the exact performance 
of them which we are desirous ever to observe. Should this 
be the sentiment of our government on the present occasion, 
the friendship of his Prussian Majesty is a sufficient reliance 
to us for that delay which our aftaire might require for the 
present: and the rather, as his vessels are not yet in the habit 
of seeking our ports; and for the few cases which may occur 
for some time, our own laws, copied mostly in this Yespect 
from those of a very commercial nation, have made the most 
material of those provisions which could be admitted into a 
special convention for the protection of vessels, their crews, 
and cargoes, coming hither. Wee shall on this, however, and 
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every other occasion, do thing we can to manifest our 
friendship to his Prussizn Majesty, and our desire to promote 
commercial intercourse with his subjects ; and of this, we hope, 
he will be fully assured. 

I have the honour to be, beets great respect, 


ir; 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jerverson. 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 


‘Monticello, August 19, 1792. 
Sra, 

I wos yesterday honoured with yours of the 13th instant, 
covering the Governor of Vermont's of July the 16th. I pre. 
sume it cannot now be long before J shall ‘receive his answer 
to the two letters I wrote him from Philadelphia, on the same 
subject. I now inclose letters, received by yesterday's post, 
from Mr. Hammond, Mr. William Knox, and Mr. Palcshe, 
with answers to the two latter. Should these meet your ap- 
probation, you will be so good as to seal, and let them go on, 
under the cover to Mr. ‘Taylor, who will have them conveyed 
according to their addre~s, Should you wish any alteration 
of them, it shall be made on their being returned. “The Prus- 
sian treaty is, I believe, within four years of its expiration, 
T suspect that personal motives alone induce Mr. Paleske to 

for a convention, which would hardly be formed and rati- 
ied before it would expire: and that his court cannot lay much 
stress on it. Mr. Hammond’s former explanations of his noti- 
fication of the 12th of April, having been laid before Congress, 
may perhaps make it to communicate to them also his 
sovereign’s a] bation of them. 

T have the honour to be, with ecotiments of the most perfect 
respect and attachments 

ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JurFunson. 
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TO M. DE TERNANT. 


5 Philadelphls, September 27, 1792. 
IRs 

Your letter of the 2nd instant, informing me that the legis- 
lative body, on the proposition of the King of the French, 
had declared war against the King of Hun; and Bohemia, 
has been duly received, and Tait before the resident of the 
United States: and I am authorised to convey to you the 
expression of the sincere concern we feel, on Jearning that the 
French nation, to whose friendship and interests we have the 
strongest attachments, are now to encounter the evils of war. 
We offer our prayers to heaven that its duration may be short, 
and its course marked with as few as may be of those calami- 
ties which render the condition of war so afflicting to humanity; 
and we add assurances, that during its course we shall con- 
tinue in the same friendly dispositions, and render all those 
good offices, which shall be jstent with the dutics of a neu- 
tral nation. 

I have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem and respect, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, Jerrenson, 





TO MR. PINCKNEY. 


Philadelphia, October 12, 1792, 
Deak Sir, 

Your favour of August the 7th came to hand on the 6th in- 
stant, and gave me the first certain information of your safe arri- 
val. Mr. Otto bein, about to loa for London, fermebas me with 
an opportunit; sendin, net re yourself and. 
Mr. Barclay, nd I avail Cnyaclf Of it chiefly for this purpose, 
as my late return from Virginia, and the vacation of Congress, 
furnish little new and important for your information. With 
respect to the Indian war, the summer has been chiefly employ- 
ed, on our part, in endeavouring to persuade them to peace, 
in an abstinence from all offensive operations, in order to give 
those endeavours a fairer chance, and in preparation for acti- 
vity the ensuing season, if they fail. Pbaiieve we may say 
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these endeavours have all failed, or probably will do so. The 

ear has been Lot a favourable -~ for our sagriculiare. 

he of sm: jin were ly good. arly frosts 
have bp good deal shortened those oF tebaceo and Indian corn, 
yet not so as to endanger distress. From the south my infor- 
mation is lees certain, but from that quarter you will be in- 
formed through other channels. I have 2 pleasure in noting 
this circumstance to you, because the difference between a 
plentiful and a scanty crop more than counterpoises the expenses 
of any campaign. Five or six plentiful years successively, 
as we have had, have most sensibly ameliorated the condition 
of our country; and uniform Jaws of commerce, introduced b 
our new reroment, have enabled us to draw the whole 
benefits of our agriculture. 

I inclose you the copy of a letter from Messrs. Blow and 
Milhaddo, merchants sf Virginia, complaining of the taking 
away of their sailors, on the coast of Africa, by the comman- 
der of a British armed vessel. So many instances of this kind 
have happened, that it is quite necessary that their government 
should explain themselves on the subject, and be Ted to disavow 
and punish such conduct. I leave to your discretion to enden- 
your to obtaiu this satisfaction by such friendly discussions as 
may be most likely to produce the desired effect, and secure to 
our commerce that protection against British violence, which 
it has never experienced from any other nation. No law for- 
bids the seaman of any country to engage, in time of peace, 
on board a foreign vessel: no law authorises such seaman to 
break his contract, nor the armed vessels of his nation to inter- 
Rose force for his rescue. 1 shall be happy to hear soon that 

+B. has gone on the service on which he was ordered. 

I have the honour to be, with great and sincere esteem, 


Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jze¥auson. 


TO MESSRS. CARMICHAEL AND SHORT. 


Philadelphia, October 14, 1702. 
GE..TLEMEN, 

Since my letters of March the 18th, and April the 24th, 
(which have been retarded so unfortunately), another subject of 
conference and convertion with Spain has occurred. You 
know that the frontiers of her provinces, a8 well as of oor 
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States, are inhabited by Indians, holding justly the right of 
occupation, and leaving to Spain and to us only, the claim of 
excluding other nations from among them, and of becoming 
ourselves the purchasers of such ‘ions of land, from time 
to time, as they choose to sell. ‘e have thought that the dic- 
tates of interest, as well as humanity, enjoined mutual endea- 
vours with those Indians to live in with both nations, 
and we have scrupulously observed that conduct. Our agent 
with the Indians bordering on the territorics of Spain, has 
a standing instruction to use his best endeavours to prevent 
them from committing acts of hostility against the Spanish 
settlements. But whatever may have been the conduct or 
orders of the government of Spain, that of their officers in 
our neighbourhood has been indisputably unfriendly and hostile 
tous. ‘The papers inclosed will demonstrate this to you. 
‘That the Baron de Carondelet, their chief Governor at New 
Orleans, has excited the Indians to war on us, that he has 
furnished them with abundance of arms and ammunition, and 
promised them whatever more shall be necessary, I have from 
the mouth of him who had it from his own mouth. In short, 
that he is the sole source of a great and scrious war, now burst 
out upon us, and from Indians who, we know, were in peaceable 
dispositions towards us till prevailed on by him to commence 
the war, there remains scarcely room to doubt. It has bo. 
come necessary that we understand the real policy of Spain, in 
this point. You will, therefore, be pl to extract from 
the inclosed papers such facts as you thin! to be com- 
maunicated to that court, and enter into friendly but serious 
expostulations on the conduct of their officers; for we have 
equal evidence against the commandants of other posts in 
West Florida, though they being subordinate to Carondelet, 
we name him as the source. If they disavow his conduct, 
we must naturally look to their treatment of him, as the 
sole evidence of their sincerity. But we must look further. 
It is a general rule, that no nation has a right to keep an 
agent within the limits of another, without the consent of 
that other, and we are satisfied it would be best for both Spain 
and us, to abstain from having agents or other persons in our 
employ or pay, among the savages inhabiting our respective 
territories, whether as subjects or independent. You are, 
therefore, desired to ts and press a stipulation to that 
effect. Should they al olatcly decline it, it may be proper to 
let them perceive, that as the right of keeping agents exists 
on both sides, or on ncither, it will rest with us to reciprocate 
their own measurcs. We confidently hope, that these pro- 
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ceedings are unauthorised by the government of Spain, and 
in this hope, we continue in the dispositions formerly expressed 
to you, living on terms of friendship and harmony with 
that country, making their interests, in our neighbour. 
hood, our dwn, and of giving them every proof of this, cx- 
cept the abandonment of those essential rights which you are 
instructed to insist on. 
T have the honour to be, with great and sincere esteem, 
Gent 


t] 
Your most obedient and ‘aent humble servant, 
Tu. Jurrerson. 


TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Philadelphia, October 16, 1702. 
Str, 

I have received your favour of July the 10th, No. 4, but no 
other number preceding or subsequent. I fear, therefore, that 
some miscarriage has taken Fie: The present gocs to Bor- 
deaux under cover to Mr. Fenwick, who I hope will be able 
to give it a safe conveyance to you. I observe that you say in 
your letter, that ‘the marine nt is to treat with you 
for supplies to St. Domingo.’ I presume you mean ‘ supplics 
of money,’ and not that our poremment is to furnish supplics 
of ions, &c., specifically, or employ others to do it: this 
being a business into which they could ‘not enter. The pay- 
ment of money here, to be employed by their own agents in 
purchasing the produce of our soil, is a desirable thing. We 
are informed by the public papers, that the late constitution of 
France, "formally notified to us, is suspended, and a new con- 
vention called. "During the time of this suspension, and while 
no legitimate government exists, we apprchend we cannot con- 
tinue the payments of our debt to France, because there is no 
person authorised to receive it, and to give us an unobjection- 
able acquittal. You are therefore desired to consider the pay- 
ment ag suspended, until further orders. Should circumstances 
oblige you to mention this (which it is better to avoid if you 
can), doit with such solid reasons as will occur to yourself, and 
accowpany it with the most friendly declarations that the sus- 
pension does not proceed from any wish in us to delay the 
payment, the contrary being our wish, nor from any desire to 
embarrass or the settlement of their government in that 
way in which their nation shall desire it ; but from our anxiety 
to BY this debt justly and honourably, and to the persons 
really authorised by the nation (to whom we owe it) to receive 
o2 
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it for their use. Nor shall the sion be continued one 

moment after we can see our wa’ out of the difficulty 

into which their situation has thrown us. That they may 

speedily obtain liberty, Peace, and tranquillity, is our, sincere 
*. * * 


prayer. 
T have the honour to be, with great respect and esteem, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tx. JeryERson. 


TO M. DE TERNANT. 


Philadelphia, October 16, 1792. 
Sir, 


I am to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th 
instant, proposing a stipulation for the abolition of the prac- 
tice of privateering in times of war. The benevolence of this 
proposition is worthy of the nation from which it comes, and 
our sentiments on it have been declared in the treaty to which 

ou are pleased to refer, a8 well as in some others which have 
been proposed. There are in those treaties some other prin- 
ciples which would probably meet the approbation of your 
government, as flowing from the same desire to lessen the 
occasions and the calamities of war. On all of these, as well 
as on those amendments to our treaty of commerce which 
might better its conditions with both nations, and which the 
Nationa] Assembly of France has likewise brought into view 
on a former occasion, we are ready to enter into negotiation 
with you, onl. Proposing to take the whole into consideration 
at once. And while contemplating provisions which look to 
the event of war, we are happy in feeling conviction that it 
is yet at a great distance from us, and in believing that the 
sentiments of sincere friendship which we bear to the nation of 
France are reciprocated on their part. Of these our disposi- 
tions, be so good as to assure them on this and all other occa- 
sions ; and to accept yourself those sentiments of esteem and. 


ty 
‘With which I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 





Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JRrFERson. 
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TO MESSRS. VIAR AND JAUDENES, Comureatonzas or Sraix, 


Philadetphis, November 1, 1702. 
GenrtLEMEN, 

I have now to acknowledge the teceipt of your favour of 
October the 29th, which I have duly laid before the President 
of the United States: and in answer thereto, I cannot but 
observe that some parts of its contents were truly unexpected. 
On what foundation it can be supposed that we have menaced 
the Creek nation with destruction during the it autumn, 
or at any other time, is entirely inconceivable, Our endea- 
vours, on the contrary, to keep them at peace, have been 
earnest, persevering and notorious, and no expense has been 
spared hich might attain that object. With the same views 
to peace, we have suspended, now more than a twelvemonth, 
the marking a boundary between them and us, which had 
‘been fairly, freely and solemoly established with the chiefs 
whom they had deputed to treat with us on that subject: we 
have suspended it, I say, in the constant hope that taking 
time to consider it in the councils of their nation, and rect 
nising the justice and reciprocity of its conditions, they would 
at length freely concur in carrying it into execution, We 
agree with you, that the interests which either of us have in 
the proceedings of the other with this nation of Indians, is a 
proper subject of discussion at the negotiations to be opened 
at Madrid and shall accordingly give the same in charge to 
our commissioners there. In the mean time, we shall continue 
sincerely to cultivate the peace and prosperity of all the 
parties, being constant in the opinion, that this conduct, reci- 
Procally observed, will most increase the happiness 

I have the honour to be, with sentiments of great esteem 
and respect, 


Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSOX. 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Philadelphia, November 2, 1792. 
Sin, 


‘The letter of October the 29h, from Messrs. Viar and 
Taudenes, not ing the principle on which their govern- 
ment interests itself between the United States and the 
Creeks, I thought it of insportance to bave it ascertained. I 
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therefore called on those gentlemen, and entered into expla- 
nations with them. They assured me, in our conversation, 
that supposing all question of boundary to be out of the case, 
they did not imagine their government would think them- 
selves authorised to take under their protection any nations of 
Indians living within limits confessed to be ours; and they 
sumed that any interference of theirs, with respect to the 
Erecks, could only arise out of the question of disputed ter- 
ritory, now existing between us: that, on this account, some 
of our treaty with the Creeks had given dissatisfaction. 
hey said, however, that they were speaking from their own 
sentiments only, having no instructions which would authorise 
them to declare these of thcir court: but that they expected 
an answer to their letters covering mine of July the 9th, 
(erroneously cited by them as of the 11th.) from which they 
would probably know the sentiments of their court. They 
accorded entirely in the opinion, that it would be better that 
the two nations should mutually endeavour to preserve each 
the peace of the other, as well as their own, with the neigh- 
Dbouring tribes of Indians. 

I shall avail myself of the mity by a vessel which is 
to sail in a few days, of proper information and in- 
structions to our commissioners on the subject of the late, as 
well as of future interferences of the Spanish officers to our 
prejudice with the Indians, and for the establishment of com- 
mon rules of conduct for the two nations, 

T have the honour to be, with the most perfect respect and 
attachment, ‘i 

‘ir, 


‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jerresson. 


TO MESSRS, CARMICHAEL AND SHORT. 


Philadelphia, November 3, 1792. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I wrote you on the 14th of last month; since which some 
other incidents and documents have occurred bearing relation 
to the subject of that letter. I therefore now inclose you a 
duplicate of that letter. 

‘opy of a letter from the Governor of Georgia, with the 
deposition it covered of a Mr. Hull, and en original pessport 
ai by Olivier, wherein he styles himself commissary for 
his Catholie Majesty with the Creeks. 
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C of a letter from Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes to 
myself, dated October the 29th, with that of the extract of 
a letter of September the 24th, from the Baron de Carondelet 
to them. 

Copy of my answer of No. 1 to them, and copy of a letter 
from myself to the President, stating a conversation with those 
gentlemen. 

From those papers you will find that we have been con- 
stantly endeavouring, y every possible means, to keep peace 
with the Creeks; that in order to do this, we have even sus- 
pended, and still suspend, the running a fair boundary between 
them and us, as agreed on by themrelves, and having for its 
object the precise definition of their and’ our lande, 80 as to 
prevent encroachment on either side, and that we have con- 
stantly endeavoured to kecp them at peace with the Spanish 
settlements also. That Spain, on the contrary, or at least the 
officers of her governments, since the arrival of the Baron de 
Carondelet, have undertaken to keep an agent among the 
Creeks, have excited them and the other southern Indians to 
sommes a. war against us, have ove them with anus 
and ammunition for the express se of carrying on that 
war, and prevented the Creeks Font running the Boundary 
which would have removed the cause of difference from 
between us. Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes explain the ground 
of interference on the fact of the Spanish claim to that terri- 
tory, and on an article in our treaty with the Creeka, putting 
themselves under our protection. But besides that you already 
know the nullity of their pretended claim to the terriory, 
they had themselves set the example of endeavouring to 
strengthen that claim by the treaty mentioned in the letter of 
the Baron de Carondelet, and by the employment of an agent 
among them. The establishment of our boundary committed. 
to you, will, of course, remove the grounds of alf future pre- 
tence to interfere with the Indians within our territory, and it 
was to such only that the treaty of New York stipulated pro- 
tection : for we take for granted, that Spain will be ready to 
agree to the principle, that neither party has a right to stipu- 
late protection or interference with the Indian nations inhabit- 
ing the territory of the other. Rut it is extremely material 
also, with sincerity and faith, to patronise the peace of 
each other with the neighbouring savages. We are quite dis- 
posed to believe that the Tate wicked excitements to war have 
proceeded from the Baron de Carondelet himself, without 
authority from his court. But if s0, have we not reason to 
expect the removal of such an officer from our neighbourhood, 
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as an evidence of the disavowal of his proceedings _ He has 
luced against us a serious war. says in hie letter, 
indeed, that he has suspended it. But this he has not done, 
nor possibly can he do it, ‘Che Indiane are more essil 
engaged in a war than withdrawn from it. They have made 
the attack in farce on our frontiers, whether with or without 
his consent, and will oblige us to a severe punishment of their 
aggression. We trust that you will be able to settle principles 
of a friendly concert between us and Spain, with respect to 
the neighbouring Indians: and if not, that you will endeavour 
to apprise us of what we may expect, that we may no longer 
be tied up by principles, which, in that case, would be incon- 
sistent with duty and self-preservation. 
Ihave the honour to be, with sentiments of perfect esteem 


and respect, Gcsii 
lemen, 


Your most obedient aod most humble servant, 
Tu. Jurverson. 


TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Philadelphis, November 7, 1792 
Deaz Sia, 

My last to you was of the 15th of October ; since which I 
have received your Nos. 1, 2, 3,5, 6,7. ‘Though mine went 
by a conveyance directly to Bourdeaux, and may, therefore, 
probably get safe to you, yet I think it proper, lest it should 
miscarry, 7 repeat fo you the following paragraph from it. 


I am perfectly sensible that your situation must, ere this 
reaches you, have been delicate and difficult; and though 
the occasion is probably over, and your part taken of neces- 
sity, so that instructions now would be too late, yet I think it 
just to express our sentiments on the subject, as a sanction of 
what you have probably done. Whenever the scene became 
personally dangerous to you, it was proper you should leave 
it, as well from al as public motives. Bat what degree 
of danger should be awaited, to what distance or place you 
should retire, are circumstances which must rest with your 
own discretion, it being impossible to prescribe them 
hence. With what kind of government you may do business, 
is another question. It accords with our yrinciples to acknow- 
ledge any government to be rightful which is formed by the 
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will of the nation, substantially declared. The late forern- 
ment was of this kind, and was accordingly acknow! ec by 
allthe branches of ours. Sd, any alteration of it which shall 
be made by the will of the nation, substantially declared, will 
doubtless acknowledged in like manner, With such a 
goverument every kind of business may be done. But there 
are some matters which I conceive might be transacted with 
a government de facto; such, for instance, as the reforming 
the unfriendly restrictions on our commerce and navigation. 
Such cases you will readily distinguish as they occur. With 
respect to this particular reformation of their regulations, we 
cannot be too pressing for its attainment, as every day's con- 
tinuance gives it additional firmness, and eudangers its takin, 
root in their habits and constitution: and, indecd, I thinl 
they should be told, ns soon as they are in 2 condition to act, 
that if they do not revoke the late innovations, we must lay 
addhtional and equivalent burthens on French ships, by name. 
Your conduct in the case of M. de Bonne Carrere is approved 
entirely. We think it of great consequence to the friendship 
of the two nations to bave a minister here, in whose dis] 
sitions we have confidence. Congress assembled the day before 
yesterday. I inclose you a paper containing the President's 
speech, whereby you will see the chief objects of the present 
session. Your difficulties as to the settlement of our accounts 
with France, and as to the payment of the foreign officera, 
will have been removed by the letter of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, of which, for fear it should have miscarried, I now 
inclose you a duplicate. Should a conveyance for the present 
letter offer to any port of France directly, your newspapers 
will accompany it. Otherwise, I shall send it through Mr. 
Pinckney, and retain the newspapers, as usual, for a direct 
conveyance. 

I am, with great and sincere esteem, 


r, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. Jerrenson. 
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TO M. DE TERNANT. 


Philadelphia, November 20, 1792. 
Sir, 


Your letter on the subject of further supplies to the colony 
of St. Domingo, has been duly received aud considered. When 
the distresses of that colony first broke forth, we thought we 
could not better evidence our friendship to that and to the 
mother country also, than to step in to its relief, on your a] 
plication, without waiting a formal authorization from the 

ational Assembly. As the case was unforeseen, so it was 
unprovided for on their part, and we did what we doubted not 
they would have desired us to do, had there becn time to make 
the application, and what we presumed they would sanction as 
soon as known to them. We have now been going on more 
than a twelvemonth, in making advances for the relief of the 
colony, without having, as yet, received any such sanction ; 
for the decree of four millions of livres in aid of the colony, 
besides the circuitous and informal manner by which we be- 
came scquelnted with it, describes and applies to operationa 
very different from those which have actually taken place. 
The wants of the colony appear likely to continue, and their 
reliance on our supplies to become habitual. We feel every 
disposition to continue our efforts for administering to those 
wants; but that cautious attention to forms which would have 
been unfriendly in the first moment, becomes a duty to 
ourselves, when the business assumes the ay ce of long 
continuance, and respectful also to the National Assembly 
itself, who have a right to prescribe the line of an inter- 
ferenge 80 materially interesting to the mother country and the 
colony. 

By the estimate you were pleased to deliver me, we perceive 
that there will be wanting, to carry the colony through the 
month of December, between thirty and forty thousand dollars, 
in addition to the sums before engaged to you. I am autho- 
Tised to inform you, that the sum of forty thousand dollars 
shall be paid to your orders at the treasury of the United 
States, and to assure you, that we feel no abatement in our dis) 
sitions to contribute t! aids from time to time, as they shall be 
wanting, for the necessary subsistence of the colony: but the 
want of express approbation from the national legislature 
must, ere long, produce 2 presumption that they contemplate, 
perhaps, other modes of reliving ths colony, and dictate to 
us the propriety of doing only what they shall have regularly 
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and previously sanctioned. Their decree, before mentioned, 
contemplates purchases made in the United States only. In 
this they might probably have in view, as well to keep the 
business of iding supplies under a single direction, as that 
these supplies should bought where they can be had 
cheapest, and where the same sum will consequently effect the 
greatest measure of relief to the colony. It is our wish, as 
undoubtedly it must be yours, that the monies we furnish 
be applied strictly in the line they prescribe. We understand, 
however, that there are in the hands of our citizens, some 
bills drawn by the administration of the colony, for articles 
of subsistence delivered there. It seems just, that such of 
them should be paid as were received before bona fide notice 
that that mode of supply was not bottomed on the funds fur- 
nisbed to you by the United States, and we recommend them 
to you accordingly. 

have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem and respect, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, Jerrenaon. 


TO MR. RUTHERFORD. 


Philadelphia, December 26, 1792. 
Str, 


1 have considered, with all the attention which the shortness 
of the time would permit, the two motions which you were 
pleased to put into my hands yesterday afternoon, on the 
subject of veg and measures, now under reference to a 
committee of the Senate, and will take the liberty of making a 
few observations thereon. 

The first, I presume, is intended as a basis for the adoption 
of that alternative of the report on measures and weights, which 
proposed retaining the present system, and fixing its several 
parts by a reference to a rod vibrating seconds, under the cir- 
cumstances therein explained : and, to fulfil its object, I think 
the resolutions there should be followed by this ; 
“that the standard by which the ssid measures of len, 
surface, and capacity shall be fixed, shall be an uniform 
p bandas rod of iron, of such length, as in latitude forty-five 

ey in the level of the ocean, and in a cellar, or other 
place of uniform natural temperature, shall perform its vibra. 
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tions in small and equal arcs, in one second of mean time: 
and that rain water be the substance, to some definite mass of 
which the said weights shall be referred.” Without this, the 


committee employed to a bill on those resolutions, 
would be uninstructed as to t! inciple by which the Senate 
mean to fix their measures of » and the substance by 


which they will fix their wei; 

‘The second motion is a middle proposition between the first 
and the last alternatives in the report. It agrees with the first 
in some of the present measures and weights, and with the last, 
in compounding and dividing them decimally. If this should 
be thought best, I take the {iberty of proposing the following 
alterations of these resolutions, 

@nd. For ‘metal’ substitute ‘iron.’ ‘The object is to have 
one determinate standard. But the different metals havin, 
different de; of expansibility, there would be as many dif- 
ferent standards as there are metals, were that generic term to 
be used. A specific one seems preferable, and ‘ iron’ the best, 
because the least variable by expansion. 

8rd. I should think it better to omit the chain of 66 feet, 
because it introduces a seriea which is not decimal, viz. 1. 66. 
80., and because it is absolutely useless. A: measure of 
length, it is unknown to the mass of our citiz and if re- 
tained for the pu of superficial measure, the foot will 
supply its place, and fix the acre as in the fourth resolution. 

4th. For the same reason I propose to omit the words ‘ or 
shall be ten chains in length and one in breadth.’ 

Sth. This resolution would stand better, if it omitted the 
words ‘shall be one foot square, and one foot and twenty 
cents of a foot deep, and,’ because the second description is 
perfect, and too plain to need explanation. Or, if the first 
expression be preferred, the second may be omitted, as per- 
fectly tautologous. 

6th. I Propose to leave out the words ¢ shall be equal to the 
pound avoirdupois now in use, and,’ for the reasons sug- 

on the second resolution, to wit, that our object is to 

we one determinate standard. The pound avoirdupois 
now in use, is an indefinite thing. The committee of parlia- 
ment reported variations among the standard weights of the 
exchequer. Different persons, weighing the cubic foot of 
water, have made it, some more, and some less than one 
thousand ounces avoirdupois; according as their weights had 
been tested by the lighter or heavier standard weights of the 
exchequer. If the pound now in use be declared 2 standard, 
as well as the weight of sixteen thousand cubic cents of a foot 
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in water, it ma: hereafter, perhaps, be insisted that these two 
definitions are different ; that, being of equal authority, 
either may be used, and so the standard pound be rendered as 
uncertain as at present. 

‘th. For the same reasons I to omit the words 
‘equal to seven grains troy.” The true retio between the 
avoirdupoia and troy weights is a very contested one. The 
equation of seven thousand grains troy to the pound avoirdu- 
pois, is only one of several opinions, and is indcbted perhaps 
to its integral form for its prevalence. The introduction either 
of the troy or avoirdupois weights into the definition of our 
unit, will throw that unit x the uncertainties now enve- 
loping the troy and avoirdupois weights. 

‘When the House of Representatives were pleased to refer to 
me the subject of weights and measures, I was uninformed as 
to the hypothesis on which I was to take it up; to wit, whether 
on that, that our citizens would not approve of any material 
change in the present system, or on the other, that they were 
tipe for a complete reformation. I therefore proposed plans 
for each alternative. In contemplating these, I had occasion 
to examine well all the middle mds between the two, and 
among others which presented themselves to my mind, was the 
plan of establishing one of the known weights and measures 
as the unit in each class; to wit, in the measures of lines, of 
surfaces, and of solids, and in weights, and to compound and 
divide them decimally. In the measure of weights, I had 
thought of the ounce as the best unit, because, calling it the 
thousandth part of a cubic foot of water, it fell into the deci- 
mal series, formed a happy link of connection with the system 
of measures on the one ade, and of coins on the other, by ad- 
mitting an equality with the dollar, without changing the value 
of that or its alloy materially. But on the whole, I abandoned 
this middle proposition, on the supposition that if our fellow 
citizens were ripe for advancing so great a Jongth towards refor- 
mation, as to retain only four known points of the very numer- 
ous series to which they were habituated, to wit, the foot, the 
acre, the bushel, and the ounce, abandoning all the multiples 
and subdivisions of them, or recurring for their value to the 
tables which would be formed, they would probably be ripe 
for taking the whole step, giving up these four points also, and. 
making t..2 reformation complete; and the rather, as in the 
present series and the one to be proposed, there would be so 
many points of very near tion, as, aided in the same 
manner by tables, would not increase their difficulties, per- 
haps, indeed, would Jessen them by the greater simplicity of 
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the links by which the several members of the system are con- 

nected together. Perhaps, however, I was wrong in this sup- 

position. The representatives of the people in Congress are 

alone competent to judge of the genera) disposition of the 

le, and to what precise point of reformation they are 

Teady to go. On this, therefore, I do not presume to give an 

inion, nor to pronounce between the com) ‘ive expediency 

of the three propositions ; but shall be ogy to give whatever 

a Tcan to any of them which shall be by the legis 
lature. 

1 have the honour to be, with fect 
Your most obedient most humble servant, 
Ta. JEFFERION. 


TO THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Philadelphia, January 2, 1793. 
Sm, 


According to the Resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, of the 81st of December, delivered to me yesterday, [ 
have the honour to lay before you a list of the several persons 
ra loyed in my office, with he salaries allowed to each, as 
follows : 


George Taylor, jr. (of New York), chief clerk, his salary 
fixed by law . . . . . . . 
Sacob Blackwell (of New York), clerk. : . 500 
George Pfeiffer (of Pennsylvania), clerk - + 600 
Philip Freneau (of ‘New Work), clerk for foreign lan- 
guages . . . . + . . . 250 
Sam Crosby (of Massachusetts), messenger and 
cekeeper - . eee 8D 
The act of C of June the 4th, 1790, c. 18, allowed 
me an additional clerk with the same salary as the chief clerk. 
After the retirement of the first appointed, whose ser= 
vices had been particular): i because of his Jong and 
intimate acquaintance wi jhe papers of the office, it did not 
appear necessary to make fi use of the indulgence of 
at law. No new appointment, therefore, has been made. 
The clerk for foreign has but half the usual sa- 
Jary. I found his clerkship on this establishment when I came 
into office, and made no change in it, except that, in the time 
of his predecessor, when translations were required from any 
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Jan, with which he was unacquainted, they were sent toa 
eral translator, and paid for by the public The present 


lerk is required to defray this himself. 
I have the bar to be, with the most perfect respect, 
ir, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEVFERSON. 


Circular to the Ministers of France, the United Netheriands, 
Great Britain, &e. 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1703. 
Sir, 

‘The House of Representatives having referred to me, to re- 
to them the nature and extent of the privileges and 
restrictions on the commerce of the United States with foreign 
nations, I have accordingly prepared a report on that subject. 
Being particularly anxious that it may be exact in matters of 
fact, I take the liberty of putting into your hands, privately 
and informally, an extract of as relate to our commerce 
with your nation, in hopes that if you can either enlarge or 
correct them, you will do me that favour. It is safer to 
suppress an error in its first conception, than to trust to any 
© correction ; and a confidence in your sincere desire to 
communicate or to re-establish any truths which may con- 
tribute to a perfect understanding between our two nations, 
has induced me to make the present request. I wish it had 
been in my power to have done this sooner, and thereby have 
obtained the benefit of your having more time to contemplate 
it: but circumstances have retarded the entire completion of 
the report till the Congress is approaching its end, which will 

oblige me to give it in within three or four days. 

T am, with great and sincere esteem, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta, Jzrrezson. 


P. 8. The report having been prepared before the late dimi- 
nution of the dies or oe tobacco, that circumstance will be 
noted in th. letter which will cover the report. Td. 





France receives favourably our bread stui, rice, wood, pot 
and pearl ashes. 


“ 
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A duty of five sous the kental, or nearly four and a half 
cents, is paid on our tar, pitch, and turpentine. Our whale 
oils pay six livres the kental, and are the only whale cils 
adwitted. Our indigo pays five livres the kental, their own 
two and a half; but a di of quality, still more than a 
difference of duty, prevents its seeking that market. 

Salted beef is received freely for re-exportation; but if for 
home consumption, it pays five livres the kental. Other salted 
Prorisions pey that duty in all cases, and salted fish is made 
lately to pay the prohibitory one, of twenty livres the kental. 

Our ships are free to carry thither all foreign goods, which 
may be carried in their own or any other vessels, except 
tobaccos not of our own growth: and they participate with 
theirs, the exclusive carriage of our whale oie. 

During their former t, our tobacco was under a 
monopoly, but paid no ances; and our ships were freely sold 
in their ports and converted into national bottoms. The first 
National Assembly took from our ships this privilege. They 
emancipated tobacco from its monopoly, but subjected it to 
duties of eighteen livres fifteen sous the kental, carried in their 
own vessels, and twenty-five livres, carried in ours; a differ. 
ence more than equal to the freight of the article. 

‘They and their colonies consume what they receive from us. 

France, by a standing law, permits her West India pos- 
sessions to receive directly our vegetables, live provisions, 
horses, wood, tar, pitch, and turpentine, rice, and maize, and 
prohibits our other bread stuff: but a suspension of this pro. 
ibition having been left to the colonial legislature, in times of 
scarcity, it was formerly suspended occasioually, but latterly 
without interruption. 

Our fish and salted Srorsione {except pork) are received in 
their islands, under a duty of three colonial livres the kental, 
and our vessels are as free as their own to carry our commo- 
dities thither, and to bring away rum and molasses. 


The United Netherlands prohibit our pickled beef and pork, 
meals, and bread of all sorts, and lay a prohibitory duty on 
spirits distilled from grain. 

All other of our productions are received on varied duties, 
which may be reckoned, on a medium, at about three per 
cent 


te 

They consume but a small Broportion of what they receive. 
‘The residue is partly forwarded for consumption in the inland 
parts of Europe, and partly reshipped to other maritime 
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countries. On the latter portion, they intercept between us 
and the consumer, so much of the real value as is absorbed by 
the charges attending an intermediate deposite. 

Foreign ls, except some East India articles, are received. 
in the vessels of any nation, 

Our ships may be sold and naturalized there, with excep. 
tions of one or two privileges, which scarcely Jessen their value. 

In the American possessions of the United Netherlands, and 
Sweden, our vessels and produce ate received, subject to duties, 
not 80 heavy as to have been complained of. 


Great Britain receives our ee and pearl ashes free, while 
those of other nations pay a duty of two shillings and three 
pence the kental. There is an cqual distinction in favour of 
our bar iron, of which article, however, we do not produce 
enough for our own use. Woods are free from us, whilst they 
pay some small duty from other countries. ndigo and flax- 
seed are free from all countries. Our tar and pitch pay eleven- 
pence sterling the barrel. From other alien countries they pay 
about a penny and a third more. 

Our tobacro, for their own consumption, pays one shilling 
and threepence sterling the pound, custom and excise, besides 
heavy expenses of collection ; and rice, in the same case, pays 
seven shillings and fourpence sterling the hundred weiglit, 
which rendering it too dear as an article of common food, tt is 
consequently ured in very small quantity. 

Our salted fish. and other salted provisions, exeept bacon, 
are prohibited. acon and whale ails are under prohibitory 
duties: so are our grains, meals and bread, as to internal con- 
sumption, unless in times of such scarcity as may raise the 
price of wheat te fifty shillings sterling the quarter, and other 

ins and meals in roportion. 

eur ships, though purchased and navigated by their own 
mubjects, are not permitted to be used, even in their trade 
with us. 

While the vessels of other nations are secured by standing 
laws, which cannot be altered but by the concurrent will of the 
three branches of the British legislature, in carrying thither 
any produce or manvfacture of the country to which they 
belong, which may be lawfully earried in any vessels, ours 
with the same prohibition of what is foreign, are further prohi- 
bited by a standing law (12 Car. 2, c. 18, 9. 3.) from carry- 
ing thither all and any of our domestic productions and manu- 
factures. A subsequent act, indeed, has authorised their exe- 

Vou. [11 Sa 
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cutive to permit the carriage of our own productions in our 
own bottoms, at its sole discretion : and the permission has been. 
given from year to year, by proclamation; but subject every 
moment to be withdrawn on that single will, in which event, 
our vessels having any thing on stand interdicted from 
the entry of all British ports. The disadvantage of a tenure 
which may be so suddenly discontinued, was experienced by 
our merchants on a late occasion, when an official notification 
that this law would be strictly enforced, gave them just appre. 
hensions for the fate of their vessels and cargoes despatched or 
destined to the ports of Great Britain. It was privately be- 
lieved, indeed, that the order of that court went further than 
their intention, and so we were, afterwards, officially informed ; 
but the embarrassments of the moment were veal and great, 
and the possibility of the renewal Jays our commerce to that 
country under the same species of discouragement, as to other 
countries where it is regul by a single legislator; and the 
distinction is too remarkable not to be noticed, that our navi- 
gation is excluded from the security of fixed laws, while that 
security is given to the navigation of others. 

Our vessels pay in their ports one shilling and ninepence 
sterling per ton, light and Trinity dues, more than is asd by 
British ships, except in the port of London, where they pay 
the same us British. 

The greater part of what they receive from us is re-exported 
to other countries, under the useless charges of an intermediate 
deposite and double voy: 

‘rom tables published in England, and composed, as is said, 
from the books of their Custom Houses, it appears, that of the 
indigo imported there in the years 1773-45, one third was 
re-exported ; and from a document of authority, we learn that 
of the rice and tobacco imported there before the war, four fifths 
were re-exported. We are assured, indeed, that the quantities 
sent thither for re-exportation since the war, are considerably 
diminished ; yet less so than reason and national interest would 
dictate. The whole of our grain is re-exported, when wheat 
is below fifty shillings the quarter, and other grains in pro- 
portion. 

_ Great Britain admits in her islands our vegetables, live pro- 
visions, horses, wood, tar, pitch aud turpentine, rice and bread 
stuff, by a proclamation of her executive, limited always to 
the term of a year, but hitherto renewed from year to year. 
She prohibits our salted fish and other salted provisions, " She 
does not permit our vessels to carry thither our own produce. 
Her vessels alone may take it from ue, and bring in exchange, 
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um, molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa nuts, ginger, and pimento. 
There are, indeed, some freedoms in the island of Dominica, 
Dut under such circumstances as to be little used by us In 
the British continental colonies, and in Newfoundland, all our 
productions are prohibited, and our vessels forbidden to enter 
their ports. ‘Their Governors, however, in times of distress, 
have power to permit a temporary importation of certain 
articles in their own bottoms, but not in ours. 

Our citizens cannot reside as merchants or factors within 
any of the British plantations, this being expressly prohibited 
by the same statute of J2 Car. @. c. 18, commonly called their 
navigation act. 


Of our commercial objects, Spain receives favourably our 
bread stuff, salted fish, wood, shipa, tar, pitch, and turpentine. 
On our meals, however, when ressporied to their colonies, 
they have lately io duties, of trom half a dollar to two 
dollars the barrel, the duties being to proportioned to the cur- 
rent price of their own flour, as that both together are to make 
the constant sum of nine dollars per barrel. 

They do not discourage our rice, pot and pearl ash, salted 

isions, or whale oil: but these articles being in small de- 
mand at their markets, are carried thither but in a small 
degree, Their demand for rice, however, is increasing. Nei- 
ther tobacco nor indigo are received there. 

‘Themselves and their colonies are the actual consumers of 
what they reccive from us. 

Our navigation is free with the kingdom of Spain, forcign 
goods being received there in our ships on the same conditions 
as if carried in their own, or in the vessels of the country of 
which such 1s are the manufacture or produce. 

Spain and Portugal refuse to those parts of America which 
they govern, all direct intercourse with any people but them- 
selves. The commodities in mutual demand between them 
and their neighbours, must be carried to be exchanged in some 
port of the domivant country, and the transportation between 
that and the subject state, rust be in a domestic bottom. 
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TO MR. HAMMOND. 
Philadelphia, February 16, 1793. 
Sir, 


I have duly received your letter of yesterday, with the 
statement of the duties payable on articles imported into Great 
Britain. The object of the report, from which T had commu- 
hicated some extracts to you, not requiring a minute detail of 
the several duties on every article, x every country, I had 
presented both articles and duties in groups, and in general 
terms, conveying information sufficiently accurate for the 
object. And I have the satisfaction to find, on re-examining 
the expressions in the report, that they correspond with your 
statement as nearly as generals can with particulara, The dif- 
ferences which any nation makes between our commodities and 
those of other countries, whether favourable or unfavourable 
to us, were proper to be noted. But they were subordinate to 
the more important questions, what countries consume most of 
our produce, exact the lightest duties, and leave to us the most 
favourable balance ? 

You scem to think that in the mention made of your official 
communication of April the 11th, 1792, that the clausc in the 
navigation act (prohibiting our own produce to be carried in 
our own vessels into the British European dominions) would be 
strictly enforced in future, and the private belief expressed at 
the same time, that the intention of that court did not go so 
far, that the latter terms are not sufficiently accurate. About 
the fact it is impossible we should differ, because it is a written 
one. ‘The only difference then, must be a merely verbal one. 
For thus stands the fact. In your letter of April the 11th, you 
say, you bave received by a circular despatch from your court, 
directions to inform this government that it had Been deter- 
mined in future strictly to enforce this clause of the navigation 
act. This I considered as an gficial notification. In your 
answer of April the 12th, to my request of explanation, you 
my ¢ In answer to on letter of this day, 1 have the honour 

observing that I have no other instructions upon the subject 
of my communication, than such as are contained in the cireu- 
lar tch, of which I stated the purport in my letter dated 
yesterday. I have, however, no difficulty in assuring you, 
that the result of my personal conviction is, that the determi- 
nation of his Majesty's government to enforce the clause of the 
act, &c. is not intended to militate against the proclamation, 
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dc. This personal conviction is expressed in the report asa 

rivate Belief, in coutradistinction to the oficial detlaration, 
a your letter of yesterday, you chose to call it ‘2 formal 
assurance of your conviction.” As I am not scrupulous about 
words when they are once explained, I fecl no difficulty in 
substituting in the rt your own words, ‘ personal convic- 
tion, for those of * private belief,’ which I had thought equi- 
valent. I cannot indeed insert that it was a formal assurance, 
Jest some readers might confound this with an official one, 
without reflecting that you could not mean to give official 
assurance that the clause would be enforced, and official assur- 
ance, at the same time, of your personal conviction that it 
would not be enforced. 

Thad the honour to acknowledge verbally the receipt of your 
letter of the 3rd of August, when you did ‘me that of making 
the inquiry verbally about six weeks ago; and I beg leave to 
assure you, that 

I fant with due respect, 


ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble scrvant, 
Tu. Jzrvxnson. 


‘TO M. DE TERNANT. 


Philadelphia, February 17, 1793. 
Str, 

T have duly received your letter of yesterday, and am sen- 
sible of your favour in furnishing me with your observations on 
the statement of the commerce between our two nations, of 
which I shall avail myself for the good of both. ‘Ihe omission 
of our participation with your vessels, in the exclusive trans- 
portation of our tobacco, was merely that of the copy, as it 
was expressed in the original draught where the same circum- 
stance respecting our whale oil was noted; and J am happy 
that your notice of it has enabled me to reinstate it before the 
report goes out of my hand, 

T must candidly acknowledge to you, that I do not foresee 
the same effect in favour of our navigation, from the late re- 
duction of duties on our tobaccos in France, which you seem to 
expect. ‘The difference in favour of French vessels is still so 
great, as, in my opinion, to make it their interest to quit all 
other branches of the carrying business, to take up this; and 
as your stock of shipping is not adequate to the carriage of all 
your exports, the bran which you abandon will be taken 
up by other nations: so that this difference thrusts us out of 
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the tobacco carriage, to let other nations in to the carriage of 
other branches of your commerce. I must therefore avail my~ 
self of this occasion to express my hope, that your nation will 
again revise this subject, and it on more equal grounds. 
I am happy in concurring with you more perfectly in another 
sentiment, that as the anciples of our governments become 
more congenial, the links of 2ffection are multiplied between 
us. It is impossible they should multiply beyond our wishes, 
OF the sincere interest we take in the happiness and prosperity 
of your nation, you have had the most unequivocal proofs. 

pray you to accept the assurances of sincere attachment to 
you personally, and of the sentiments of respect and esteem, 
with which Iam, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. Jerrengon. 


TO M. DE TERNANT. 


Philedelphis, Februnry 20, 1793. 
Sm, 

I have laid before the President of the United States 
notification of the 17th instant, in the name of the Provisory 
Exccutive Council charged with the administration of your go- 
vernment, that the French nation has constituted itself into a 
republic. The President receives with great satisfaction this 
attention of the Executive Council, and the desire they have 
manifested of making kuown to us the resolution entered into 
by the National Convention, even before a definitive regulation 
of their new establishment could take place. Be assured, Sir, 
that the government and the citizens of the United States, 
view, with the most sincere pleasure, every advance of your 
nation towards its happiness, an object essentially connected 
with its liberty, and they consider the union of principles and 
pursuits between our two countries, as a link which binds still 
closer their interests and affections. We earnestly wish on 
our part, that these our natural dispositions may be improved 
to mutual good, by establishing our commercial intercourse on 
principles as friendly to natural right and freedom, as are those 
of our governments. 

Tam, with sincere esteem and respect, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jsyrznson. 
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TO THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


‘ Philadelphis, February 20, 1793. 
2, 

The House of Representatives, about the close of the 
session before the last, referred to me the report of a commit- 
tee on a message from the President of the United States, of the 
‘U4th of February, 1791, with directions to report to Congress 
the nature and extent of the privileges and restrictions of the 
commercial intercourse of United States with foreign 
nations, and measures for its improvement. The rt was 
accordingly prepared during the ensuing recess, realy to be 
delivered ‘at the next session, that is to say, at the last. It 
was thought possible at that time, however, that some changea 
might take place in the existing state of things, which might 

for corresponding changes in measures. I took the liberty 
of mentioning this in a letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to cxpress an opinion that a suspension of 
proceedings thereon, for a time, might be expedient, and to 
propose retaining the report till the present session, unless the 

se should be pleased to signify their pleasure ta the con~ 
trary, ‘The changes then contemplated have not taken place, 
nor, after waiting as long as the term of the session will adwit, 
in order to learn something further on the subject, can avy 
thing definite thereon be now said. If, therefore, the House 
wishes to proceed on the subject, the report shall be delivered 
at a moment’s warning. Should they not choose to take it up 
till their next sesaion, it will be an advantage to be permitted 
to keep it by me till then, as some further particulars may per- 
haps be procured relative to certain parts of our commerce, of 
which ‘ise information is difficult to obtain. I make this 
suggestion, however, with the most fect deference to their 
will the frst intimation of which shall be obeyed on iny part, 
60 a8 to occasion them no delay. 

I have the honour to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem and respect, 


Your most obedient and most bumble servant, 
Tu. JErFEgsoN. 
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TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Philadelphia, March 12, 1793. 
Dear Sm, 

Your Nos. 8 to 13, inclusive, have been duly received. I 
am sensible that your situation must have been difficult during 
the transition from the late form of government to the re-esta- 
blishment of some other legitimate authority, and that you 
may have been at a loss to determine with whom business 
might be done. Nevertheless, when principles are well under- 
stood, their application is less embarrassing, We surely can- 
sot deny to any nation that right whereon our own govern- 
ment is Younded, that every one may govern itself according 
to whatever form it pleases, and change these forms at its own 
will; and that it may transact its business with foreign 
nations through whatever organ it thinks proper, whether 
King, Convention, eer St Committee, President, or any 
thing else it may choose. The will of the nation is the only 
thing essential to be regarded. On the dissolution of the late 
constitution in France, by removing so integral a part of it as 
the King, the National Assembly, to whom a pert only of the 
public authority had been delegated, appear to have considered 
themselves as incompetent to transact the affairs of the nation 
legitimately. They invited their fellow citizens, therefore, to 
appoint a National Convention. In conformity with this their 
idea of the defective state of the national authority, you were 
desired from hence to suspend further payments of our debt 
to France till new orders, with an assurance, however, to the 
acting power, that the sion should not be continued a 
moment longer than should be necessary for us to see the re- 
establishment of some person or body of persons authorized to 
receive payment and give us a good acquittal ; (if you should 
find it necessary to give any assurance or explanation at all.) 
In the mean time, we went on paying up the four millions of 
livres which had been destined by the last constituted autho- 
rities to the reliefof St. Domingo. Before this was completed, 
we reccived information that a National Assembly had met, 
with full powers to transact the affairs of the nation, and soon 
afterwarda, the minister of France here presetted an applica- 
tion for three millions of livres, to be laid out in provisions to 
be sent to France. Urged by the strongest attachment to that 
country, and thinking it even vidential that monies lent to 
us in distress, could be id under like circumstances, we 
hhad no hesitation to comply with the application, and arrange- 
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ments are accordingly taken, for furnishing this sum at epochs 
accommodated to the demand and our means of paying it. 
We sy this will rather overpay the instalments and 
interest due on the loans of eighteen, six, and ten millions, 
to the end of 1792; and we certainly use our utmost 
endeavours to make punctual payments of the instalments and 
interest hereafter becoming exigible, and to omit no oppor- 
tunity of convincing that nation how cordially we wish to 
serve them. Mutual good offices, mutual affection, and simi. 
lar principles of government, seem to destine the two nations 
for the most intimate communion: and I cannot too much 
press it on you, to improve every opportunity which may 
occur in the changeable scenes which are passing, and to seize 
them as they occur, for placing our commerce with that nation 
and its dependencies, on the freest and most encouraging 
footing possible. 

Besides what we have furnished publicly for the relief of 
St. Domingo, individual merchants of the United States have 
carried considerable supplies thither, which have been some- 
times purchased, sometimes taken by force, and bills given b 
the administration of the colony on the minister here, whic! 
have been protested for want of funds. We have no doubt 
that justice will be done to these our citizens, and that with. 
out a delay which would be ruinous to them. We wish au- 
thority to be given to the minister of France here to pay the 
just demands of our citizens, out of the monies he may receive 
from us. 

During the fluctuating state of the assignais of France, 1 
must ask the favour of you to inform me, in every letter, of 
the rate of exchange between them and coin, this being neces- 
sary for the regulation of our Custom Houses. 

ongress closed its session on the 2nd instant. You will 
see their acts in the newspapers forwarded to you, and the 
body of them shall be sent as soon as the octavo edition is 
printed. Weare to hold a treaty with the western Indians 
in the ensuing month of May, but not under very hopeful 





auspices 
‘ou will perceive by the newspapers a remarkable fall in 
the price of our aie paper. This is owing chiefly to the 
extraordinary demand for the | produce of our country, and a 
temparsiy scarcity of cash to purchase it. The merchants 
nolding public paper are obliged to part with it at any price, 
to raise money. 
T sent you, by the way of London, a dozen plans of the 
city of Washington, in the federal territory, hoping you would 
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have them displayed to public view, where they would be most 
seen by those descriptions of men worthy and likely to be at- 
tracted to it. Paris, Lyons, Rouen, and the seaport towns of 
Havre, Nantes, Bourdeaux, and Marseilles, would be proper 

to send some of them. I trust to Mr. Taylor to forward 
You the newspapers by every direct occasion to France. These 
are rare at all trmes, and especially in the winter: and to send 
them through England would cost too much in postage. To 
these circumstances, as well, probably, as to some miscarriages, 
you must ascribe the length of intervals sometimes experienced 
in the receipt of your papers. 

T have the honour to be, with great esteem and respect, 
r Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JevvEnson. 


TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Philadelphis, March 15, 1793, 
Dear Siz, 

The President has seen with satisfaction, that the ministers 
of the United States in Europe, while they have avoided an 
useless commitment of their nation on the subject of the Mar. 
quis de la Fayette, have nevertheless shewn themselves atten- 
tive to his situation. 'The interest which the President himself, 
end our citizens in general, take in the welfare of this gentle- 
man, is great and sincere, and will entirely justify all prudent 
efforts to beh ra Lam therefore papers tia will 
avail yourself every opportunit, soundi ie wa 
towards his liberation, of finding out whether those in whose 
power he is are very tenacious of him, of insinuating throu 
euch channels as you shall think suitable, the attentions of the 
government and le of the United States to this object, 
and the interest they take in it, and of procuring his liberation 
by informal solicitations, if ‘ible. But if al_ones be 
necessary, and the moment Id arrive when you shall find 
that they will be effectual, you are authorized to signify, 
through ‘such channel as you shall find suitable, that our 
government and nation, faithful in their attachments to this 

tlemen for the services he has rendered them, feel a livel: 
interest in his welfare, and will view his liberation as a inark 
of consideration and friendship for the United States, and as a 
new motive for esteem and a reciprocation of kind offices 
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towards the power to whom they shall be indebted for this 
act. 

A like letter being written to Mr. Pinckney, you will ef 


course take care, that however you may act through different 
channels, there will be still sufficient degree of concert in 





Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JErrexson. 


TO MR. PINCKNEY. 


Philadelphia, Murch 16, 1793. 
Dear Siz, 


I wrote you on the 30th of December, and again a short 
letter on the 1st of January, since which I have received yours 
of October the 2nd and 5th, November the 6th and 9th, and 
December the 18th, 14th, 15th. I now inclose you the Trea. 
surer’s second of exchange for twenty-four thousand seven 
hundred and fifty guilders, to be employed in the purchase of 

x for the mint, from Sweden, or wherever else it can be 
got on the best terms; the first of exchange having been 
inclosed in my letter of December the 30th. 

T am in hopes te will have been able to enter into proper 
arrangements with the British minister for the protection of 
our seamen from impressment, before the preparations for war 
shall have produced inconvenience to them. While he regards 
#0 minutely the inconveniences to themselves which may result 
from a due regulation of this pace, it is just he should re- 
gard our inconveniences also, the want of it, His obser- 
vations in your letter imply merely, that if they should abstain 
from injuring us, it might be attended with inconvenience to 
themselves. 

You ask, what should be your conduct, in case you should 
at any time discover negotiations to be going on, which might 
eventually be interesting to us? The nature of the particular 
case will point out what measures, on your part, would be the 
most for our interest, and to your discretion we must refer the 
taking such measures, without waiting for instructions, where 
circumstances would not admit of such adelay. A like neces. 
sity to act may arise on other occasions. In the changeable 
scenes, for instance, which are ing in Europe, were a mon 
ment to offer when you obtain any advantage for our 
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commerce, and especially in the American colonies, you are 
desired to avail us of it to the best advantage, and not to let 
the occasion slip by for want of previous instruction. 

You ask, what encouragements are given to emigrants by 
the eeveral States? No other than a permission to become 
citizens, and to participate of the rights of citizens, except as 
to eligibility to certain offices in the government. ‘The rules, 
as to these, are not uniform in the States. I have found it 
absolutely impracticable to obtain, even for my office, a regular 
transmission of the laws of the several States ; consequently, 
it would be more 60 to furnish them to our ters abroad. 
‘You will receive by this, or the first proper conveyance, those of 
Congress, passed at their last session. 

It is impossible for me to give any authority for the advance 
of monieg to Mr. Wilson, ‘ere we to do it in his case, we 
should, on the same principles, be obliged to do it in several 
others wherein foreign nations decline or delay doing justice to 
our citizens, No law of the United States would cover such 
an act of the executive; and all we can do legally, is, to give 
him all the aid which our patronage of his claims with the 
Bich rapec sodep yyment of your all he | 

i it to the it of your allowances, as the laws 
authorize the payment ba riven. nomber of dollars to you, and 
as your duties lace you in don, I suppose we are to pay 
i the dollars there, or other Toney of equal value, estimated 

yy the par of the metals. Such has, accordingly, been the 
practice ever since the close of the war. Your powers to draw 
on our bankers in Holland, will leave you the master of fixing 
your drafts by this standard. 

The transactions of Europe are now so interesting, that I 
should be obliged to you, every week, to put the Leyden 
Gazettes of the week under cover to mc; and put them into 
such ship's bag as shall be first coming to any port north of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Barclay’s death is just made known to us, and measures 
ote erect ty the pew kable fall i 

‘ou wil ive rs, a remarkable fall in 
the price of our public paper. This is owing chiefly to the 
extraordinary demand for the produce of our country, and a 
temporary scarcity of cash to purchase it. The merchants 
holding public paper are obliged wo part with it at any price, 
to raise money. 

T am, with much respect, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedicut and most humble servant, 
Tu, Jevrexson. 
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TO COLONLL HUMPHREYS. 


Phiadelphia, March 21, 179%, 
Sin, 


The death of Admiral Paul Jones first, and afterwards of 
Mr. Barclay, to whom the mission to Algiers, explained in the 
inclosed papers, was successively confided, have led the Presi- 
dent to dese ou to undertake the execution of it in person. 
These papers, being copies of what had been delivered to them, 
will serve as your guide. But Mr. Barclay having been also 
charged with & mission to Morocco, it will be necessary to give 
you some trouble with respect to that also. 

Mr. Nathaniel Cutting, the bearcr hereof, is despatched spe- 
cially, first to receive from Mr. Pinckney in London any papers 
or information, which bis agency in the Algerine business may 
have enabled him to communicate to you: he will then pro- 
ceed to deliver the whole to you, and accompany and aid you 
in the character of secretary. 

It is thought necessary you should, in the first instance, 
settle Mr. Barclay’s accounts respecting the Morocco mission, 
which will probably render it necessary that you should go to 
Gibraltar, The communications you have had with Mr. 
clay in this mission, will assist you in your endcavours at a 
settlement. You know the sum received by Mr. Barclay on 
that account, and we wish as exact a statement as can be made 
of the manner in which it has been laid out, and what part of 
its proceeds is now on hand. You will be pleased to make an 
inventory of these proceeds now existing. If they or any part 
of them ‘can be used for the Algerine mission, we would have 
you by all means epply them to that use, debiting the Alge- 
rine fund, and crediting that of Morocco with the amount of 
such application. If they cannot be so used, then dispose of 
the perishable articles to the best advantage, and if you can 
sell those not perishable for what they cost, do so, and what 
you cannot so sell, deposit in any safe place under your own 
power. In this last stage of the business, return us an exact 
account, 1. of the articles remaining on hand for that 
mission, and their value. 2. Of its cash on hand. 8. Of any 
money vhich may be due to or from Mr. Barclay, or any 
other person on account of this mission: aud take measures 
for replacing the clear balance of cash in the hands of Mezers. 
dy a ae ‘Willincks, and Nicholas and Jacob Van Staphorsts 
a (ubard. 
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This matter being settled, you will be leased to proceed on 
the mission to Algiers. This you will do by the way of 
Madrid, if you think any information you can get from Mr. 
Carmichael or any other, may be an equivelett for the trouble, 


expense, and delay of the journey. If not, proceed in what- 
ever other way you please to Algiers 
Proper powers and credentials for you, addressed to that 


government, are herewith inclosed. The instructions first 
iven to Admiral Paul Jones are so full that no others need 
added, except a qualification in one single article, to wit: 
should that government finally reject peace on the terms in 
money, to which you are aut orized £0 gO. you may offer to 
make the first payments for peace and that for ransom in na- 
‘oal stores, reserving the right to make the subsequent annual 
payments in poner: 

‘ou are to he allowed your travelling expenses, your salary 
as minister resident in Portugal going on. Those expenses 
must be debited to the Algerine mission, and not carried into 
your ordinary account as resident. Mr. Cutting is allowed 
one hundred dollars a month, and his expenses, which, as soon 
as he joins you, will of course be consolidated with yours. We 
have matle choice of him as particularly qualified to aid, under 
your direction, in the matters of account, with which he is well 

uainted. He receives here an advance of one thousand 
dollars, by a draft on our bankers in Holland, in whose hands 
the fund is deposited. This, and all other sums furnished 
him, to be debited to the Algerine fund. I inclose you a 
letter to our bankers giving you emplete authority over these 
funds, which you had better send with your first draft, though 
T send copy of it from hence by another opportunity. 

This business being done, you will be plensed to return to 
Lisbon, and to keep yourself and us, thereafter, well informed 
of the transactions In Morocco; and as soon as you shail find 
that the succession to that government is settled and stable, so 
that we may know to whom a commissioner may be addressed, 
be 80 good as to give us the information, that we may take 
measures in consequence. 


T have the honour to be, with much respect, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta, Jerrenuon. 
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TO COLONEL HUMPHREYS. 


Philadelphia, March 22, 1793. 
Deaz Sr, 2 


1 have to acknowledge the receipt of your letters from 
No. 60 to 67, inclusive. You cannot be too vigilant against 
any such treaty as that mentioned in No. 60, which, by giving 
the exclusive supply of wheat to Naples, would altogether 
debar the United States from it. This would bear so hard 
on us, that not only an exclusion of their wines from the 
United States ought to be expected on their part, but every 
other measure which might open to us a market én any other 
part of the world, however Portugal might be affected by it. 
And I must for ever repeat it. that, instead of excluding our 
whcat, we must continue to hope that they will open their 
ports to our flour, and that you will continue to use your 


efforts, on every good occasion, to obtain this without waiting 
for a treaty. 


As there appears at it a probability of a ver; eral 
war in Euro] Lager wil be pleased to be Particularly attentive 
to A hey for our vessels all the rights of neutrality, and to 
endeavour that our flag be not usurped by others to pro- 
cure to themeelves the benefits of our neutrality. ‘his usur- 
pation tends to commit us with foreign nations, to subject 
those vessels truly ours to rigorous scrutinies and delays, to 
distinguish them from counterfeits, and to take the business 
of transportation out of our hands, 

Continue, if you please, your intelligence relative to the 
affairs of Spain, from whence we learn nothing but through 
you: to which it will be acceptable that you add any leadiny 
events from other countries, as we have several times receiv 
important facts through you, even from London, sooner than 
they have come from ‘London directly. 

‘The letters inclosed for Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Short are 
of avery secret nature. If you go by Madrid, you will be 
the bearer of them yourself; if not, it would be better to 
retain them than to send them by any conveyance which does 
not command your entire confidence. [ have never yet had 
aletter from Mr. Carmichael but the one you brought from 
Madrid. A particular circumstance will occasion forbearance 
yet a little longer. 

Captain Cutting will bring you a copy of the laws of the 
Jast session of Congress, of the gazettes to the time of his 
departure. 
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Not yet knowing the actual arrival of Mr. Church at Lisbon, 
I believe it will be sefer that I direct letters for you, during 
your absence, to Messrs. Bulkeley and Son, with whom you 
will leave what directions on subject you shall think 


t 
am, with great and sincere esteem and respect, 
: Dear Sir, 4 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON, 


*TO MESSRS. CARMICHAEL AND SHORT. 
Philadelphia, March 23, 1793, 
GENTLEMEN, 


It is intimated to us, in such a way as to attract our atten- 
tion, that France incans to send a strong force early this spring 
to offer sndependiaca to the Spanish American colonies, 

inning with those on the Mississippi; and that she will not 
object to the receiving those on the east side into our confede- 
ration. Interesting considerations require, that we should 
keep ourselves free to act im this case according to circum- 
stances, and consequently, that you should not, by any clause 
of treaty, bind us to guarantee any of the Spanish colonies 
against their own independence, nor indeed against any other 
nation. For when we thought we might guarantee Louisiana, 
on their ceding the Floridas to us, we apprehended it would 
he seized by Great Britain, who would thus completely encircle 
ue with her colonies and fleets. This danger is now removed 
by the concert between Great Britain and Spain; and the 
times will soon enough give independence, and, consequently, 
free commerce to our neighbours, without our risking the 
involving ourselves in a war for them, 

Lam, with great respect and esteem, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

Ta, JEFEERSON. 


+ The above meets the approbation of 
Georce Wasiineron. 


* This letter was in eypher, but a literal copy of it preserved. 
+ This is in the hand writing of General Washington. 
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TO MR HAMMOND. 


Pluladelphia, April 18, 1793. 
Sia, 


I have now the honour to inclose you the answer of the 
Attorney-General to my letter covermg yours of March 
the 12th, on the cave of Hooper and Pagan, whercin he has 
stated the proceedings of Pagan for obtaining a writ of error 
from the Supreme Court of the United States. for revisal of 
the judgment of the inferior court pronounced against him ; 
and also, his opinion on the merits of the question, had the 
writ of error been procured, and the merits thereby been 
brought into question. From this statement you will be able 
to julge whether Pagan bas, bond fide, complied with the 
rule which requires that a foreigner, before he applies for ex- 
traordinary interposition, should use his best endeavours to 
obtain the justice he claims from the ordinary tribunals of the 
country. You will perceive, also. that had the writ been 
pressed for and obtained, and the substantial justice of Pagan’s 
claim thereby brought into discussion, substantial justice 
would have been against hiun, according to the opinion of the 
Attorney-General, according to the uniform decisions of the 
courts of the United States, even in the cases of their own 
citizens, and according to the decision of this very case in the 
British provincial court, where the evidence wa» taken aud the 
trial first had. This does not appear, then, to be one of those 
cases of and palpable wrong, secribable only to wicked- 
ness of the heart, and not to error of the head, in the judges 
who have decided on it, and founding a claim of national 
satisfaction, At least, that it is so, remains yet to be demon- 
strated, 

The readiness with which the government of the United 
States has entered into inquiries concerning the case of Mr. 
Pagan, even before that case was ripe for their interposition, 
according to ordinary rules, will, I hope, eatiefy you that they 
would, with equal readiness, have done for the redress of his 
case, whatever the laws and constituiion would have permitted 
them to do had it appeared in the result that their courts had 
been guilty of partiality or other gross wrong against Mr. 
Pagan. On the contrary, it is , that the marked atten- 
tions which have been shewn to him by she: government of 
Massachusetts, as well as by that of the United States, have 

VOL. IU. a 
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evinced the most scrupulous dispositions to patronise and 
effectuate his right, fed ee been on his side. 
T have the honour to be, with due respect, 


IT's 
‘Your most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


[The letter of the Asomey: ; » Teferred to in the pre- 
ing. 


TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Philadelphia, April 12, 1793, 
Sr, 

You will perceive from the two letters marked A. and B., 
of which I inclose copies, that the subject of Mr. Pagan has 
been for some time in my view. The furmer of those letters 
being intended for you, and containing a summary of facts, T 
determined to shew it to Mr. Tilghman, who was Pagan’s 
counsel, before it was sent to you, in order that he might cor- 
rect any misstatement. This produced the latter letter from 
him to me; and I have thought it more advisable to forward 
both of them to you, even in the unfinished state of my own, 
than to reduce the case into a form which might be supposed 
to be less accurate. 

As Ido not discover an essential difference between Mr. 
Tilghman and myself, I shall not discuss any seeming variance, 
but proceed upon his ideas. 

It is too obvious to require a diffusive exposition, that the 
application for a writ of error was not only prudent, but a duty 
in Pagan. To this Mr. Tilghman explicitly assents, when he 
says, that he was perfectly ‘satisfied of the prudence of 
applying for the writ of error, as Pagan could not complain of 
a defect of justice, until he had tried the writ of error, and 
found that mode ineffectual.” This remark becomes the more 
important, as it manifests that the process was not suggested 
as an expedient for shifting any burthen from the government. 
Indeed Pmay with truth add, that the proceedings, taken 
collectively, appeared to me to present a sufficient intimation 
of the main question, to serve as a ground of decision. 

However, take the case under either aspect: as excluding 
the consideration of the main in geestion by an omission in the 
pleadings and record ; or as exhibiting it fully to the cogni- 
zance of the court. 
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It never was pretended that a writ of error ought to have 
been granted, unless the matter was apparent on the record. 
Whose office was it to make it thus apparent? Of the attor- 
ney who managed the pleadings. If, therefore, he has failed 
to do so, we may presume that he considered the ground unte- 
nable, or was guilty of inattention. Either presumption would 
be fatal to a citizen of the United States; and the condition 
of a foreigner cannot create a new measure in the administra- 
tion of justice. It is morcover certain, that those who have 
been consulted on cag behalf, as well as others, have 
seriously doubted whether a cause, which has been pursued to 
the extent which his had reached before the commencement of 
our new government, was susceptible of federal relief. 

‘The last observation opens the inquiry, what remedy ought 
the Supreme Court of the United States to have admiuistered, 
even if the question had been fairly before them? My opinion 
is that the very merits are against Mr. Pagan. In Aucrica, 
the construction of the armistice has been almost universally 
to compute the places within which different times were to pre- 
vail, by latitude only. Am I misinformed, that such an in- 
terprctation has been pressed hy our ministers, and not denied 
by those of London? A second mode has becn adopted, by 

fescribing a circle, and thereby comprehending longitude as 
well as latitude: pow let cither rule be adopted, and the po- 
sition of the capture in this case will be adverse to Pagan's 
pretensions. 

But what can be exacted from our government, after re- 
pete trials, anor various Joredietone none of which can 

char; with any symptom of impropriety, and upon a sub- 
ject, ‘itch, to say ilo more, is at leust equipoised 2 PNothings 
and I appeal to the British reasoning un the Silesia loan, as 
supporting this sentiment, in the following passage. * The 
Jaw of nations, founded upon justice, equity, convenience, and 
the reason of the thing, and confirmed by long usage, does not 
allow of reprisals, except in case of violent injuries directed 
and supported by the State, and justice absolutely denied, in 
re minime dubia, by all the tribunals, and afterwards by the 
prince.’ Where the judges are left free, and give sentence 
according to their consciences, ‘ it should be erroneous, 
that would be no ground for reprisals. Upon doubtful ques- 
tions, different men think and judge differendy; and all a 
friend cun desire is, that justice should be as impartially ad- 
ministered to him, as it is to the subjects of that prince in 
whose courts the matter is tried.’, Under such circumstances, a 
citizen must acquiesce. So, Sere must Pagan; against 

e 
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whom even the court of Nova Scotia, within the dominions of 
his sovereign, has once decided. 

There are many smaller points, arising from the controversy, 
which might be relied on. But £ pass them over, from a hope 
that the observations already made will induce you to think 
with me, that government is not bound to interpose farther in 
the behalf of Pagan. 

T have the honour, Sir, to be, with respect and esteem, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Epmonp Ranpoirn. 


TO MR. PINCKNEY. 


Philadelphis, April 20, 1793. 
Dean Siz, 


Ina postscript to my letter of the 12th, I acknowledged the 
receipt of —_ of January the 3rd; since which A of 
January the 40th and February the 5th have been received 
by the William Penn. 

With respect to our negotia tion with Mr, Hammond, it is 
exactly in the state in which it was when you left America, 
not one single word having been received in reply to my gene- 
ral answer, of which you had a copy. He says, he waits for 
instructions, which he pretends to expect from packet to packet. 
But sometimes the ministers are all in the country ; sometimes 
they are absorbed io negotiations nearer home ; sometimes it is 
the hurry of impending war, or attention to other objects, the 
stock of which is inexhaustible, and can therefore never fail 
those who desire nothing but that things shall rest as they are. 
Perhaps, however, the present times may hasten justice. 

‘We shall be glad to receive the assayer you hope to procure, 
a3 soon as possible, for we cannot get one in this country equal 
to the business in all its parts. ith respect to Mr. Droz, 
we retain the same desire to engage him, but we are forced to 
Tequire an immediate decision, 2s the officer employed in the 
interim, and who does tolerably well, will not continue much 
Jonger under an uncertainty of permanent employment. I 
must therefore desire you to press Mr. Morris to bring Droz 
to an immediate determination ; and we place the matter on 
this ground with him, that if he is not embarked by the first 
day of July next, we shall give a permanent commission to the 
present officer, and be free to receive no other. We are likely 
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to be in very great distress for for the mint, and must 
therefore td your expediti whet we desired. you to order 
from Sweden. 

You may, on cvery occasion, give assurances which cannot 
go beyond the real desires of this country, to preserve a fair 
neutrality in the present war, on condition that the rights of 
neutral nations are respected in us, as they have been settled 
in modern times, either by the express declarations of the 
powers of Europe, or their tion of them on icular 
occasions, From our treaties with France and Holland, and 
that of England and France, a very clcar and simple line of 
conduct can be marked out for us, and I think we are not un- 
reasonable in expecting that England shall recognise towards 
us the same principles which she has stipulated to recognise 
towards France, in a state of neutrality. 

I have the honour to be, with great and sincere esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tx, Jewrexson. 


CIRCULAR TO MESSRS, MORRIS, PINCKNEY, AND SHORT. 


Philadelphia, April 26, 1793. 
Sis, 

The public pay iving us reason to believe that the war 
is becoming nenely general fa Europe, and that it has already 
involved nations with which we arc in daily habits of com- 
merce and friendship, the President bas thought it proper to 
issue the proclamation of which I inclose you a copy, in order 
to mark out to our citizens the line of conduct they are to 
pursue. That this intimation, however, might not work to 
theie prejudice, by. being produced against them as conclusive 
evidence of their knowledge of the existence of war and of the 
nations engaged in it, in any case where they might be drawn 
into courts of justice for acts done without thet nowledge, it 
has been thought necessary to write to the representatives of 
the belligerent powers here, the letter of which a copy is also 
inclosed, reserving to our citizens those immunities to. which 
they are entitled, till authentic information shall be given to 
our government ‘by the parties at war, and be thus communi. 

[, with due certainty to our citizens. You will be pleased 
to present to the government where you reside this proceeding 
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of the President, as a proof of the earnest desire of the United 
States to preserve peace and friendship with all the belligerent 
powers, and to express his expectation that they will in return 
extend a scrupulous and effectual protection to all our citizens, 
wheresoever they may need it, in pursuing their lawful and 
peaceable concerns with their subjects, or within their jurisdic- 
tion. You will, at the same time, assure them that the most 
exact reciprocation of this benefit shall be practised by us to- 
wards their subjects in the like cases. 
T have the honour to be, baer great esteem and respect, 
r, 


‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tr. JEFFegson. 


TO M. DE TERNANT. 


Philadelphia, Ayil 27, 1793. 
Sie, 


Your letter of the 18th instant, asking monies to answer 
the expenses and salaries of the consular offices of France, has 
brid uly laid before the President, and his directions thereon 
taken. 

Ihave, in consequence, to observe to you, that before the 
new government of France had time to ‘attend to things on 
this side the Atlantic, and to provide a deposit of money for 
their purposes here, there appeared a degree of necessity that 
we, as the friends and debtors of that nation, should keep their 
affairs from suffering by furnishing money for urgent purposes. 
‘This obliged us to take on ourselves to judge of the purpose, 
because, on the soundness of that, we were to depend for our 
justification. Hence we furnished monies for their colonies 
and their agents here, without ex authority, judging from 
the importance and necessity of the case, that they would ap- 
prove of our interference. 

But this kind of necessity is now at an end: the govern- 
ment has established a deposit of money in the handa’ of their 
minister here, and we have nothing now todo but to furnish the 
moneys which we are in the course of doing, without looking 
into the Purposes to which it isto be applied. Their minister 
RS to be the judge of these, and to pay it to whom and for what 

le pleases. 
if it be urged that they have iated all the money we 
are furnishing, to other objects, that you are not au- 
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thoried to divert any of it to any other purpose, and therefore 
that you need a further sum, it may be answered that it will 
not lessen the stretch of authority to add an unauthorised pay- 
ment by us to an unauthorised ication by you ; and that it 
seems fitter that their minister exercisea discretion over 
their appropriations, standing as he does in a place of confi- 
dence, authority, and responmbility, than we whoare strangers, 
and unamenable to them. It is a respect we owe to their autho- 
rity, to leave to those acting under that, the transaction of their 

irs, without an intermedling on our part, which might 
justly appear officious. 

In this light I hope you will view our conduct, and that the 
consuler officers will be sensible, that in referring them to your 
care, under which the national authority has placed them, we 
do but conform ourselves to that authority. 

T have the honour to be, with sentiments of great respect 
and esteem, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient md most humble servant, 
Tu. JuRFRRSON. 


TO M.DE TERNANT. 


Philadelphia, May 3, 1298, 
Sin, 


The Minister Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty has 
sented to the government of the United States, that on 

the 25th of April last, the British ship Grange, while lying at 
anchor in the of Delaware, within the territory and juris- 
diction of the United States, was taken possession of by the 
Embuscade, a frigate of the French republic, bas been brought 
to this port, where she is now detained as prize, and the 
crew as prisoners, and has made a requisition in form, for a 
restoration of the vessel, and liberation of the crew. I have 
the honour to furnish you with copies of the evidence given 
in by the British minister, and to observe, that the United 
States being at peace with all parties, cannot see with indif- 
ference its territory or jurisdiction violated by either; that 
the government wi therefore proceed to inquire into the facts, 
and for that purpose will receive with pleasure, and consider 
with impartiality, any evidence you will be pleased to have 
them furnished with on the subject: and the President hopes 
that you will take effectual measures for detaining here the 
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versel taken, her crew and cargo, to abide the decision which 
will be made thcreon, and which is desired to be without delay. 
I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Si . 


ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JErrerson. 


TO MR. PINCKNEY. 
Philadelphis, May 7, 1793. 
Dean S1x, 

Since my letter of April the 16th, yours have been received 
of March the 12th, 12th, 13th, 13th, and 19th. Before the 
receipt of these, one of which covered the form of your pass- 

rts, it had been determined here, that passports should be 
Issued in our owm ports only, as well to secure us against those 
collusions which would be fraudulent towards our friends, 
and would introduce a competition injurious to our own ves- 
sels, as to induce these to reinain in our own service, and 
thereby give to the productions of our own soil the protection 
of its own flag in its passage to foreign markets. As our 
citizens are free to purchase and use foreign built vessels, and 
these, all their other lawful property, are entitled to the 
protection of their fererament, passports will be issued to 
them as freely as to home built vessels. This is strictly within 
our treaties, the letter of which, as well as their spirit, autho- 
rises passports to all vessels dclonging to citizens of the United 
States. Our laws, indeed, indulge home built vessels with 
the payment of a lower tonnage, and to evidence their right 
to this, permit them alone to take out registers from our own 
offices; but they do not exclude foreign built vessels owned. 
by our citizens from any other right. As our home built 
vessels are adequate to but a small proportion of our trans- 
portation, if we could not suddenly augment the stock of our 
shipping, our produce would be subject to war insurance in 
the vessels of the belligerent powcrs, though we remain at 
peace ourselvee. 

In one of your letters of March the 13th, you express your 
apprehension that some of the belligerent powers may stop our 
vessels going with grain to the ports of their enemies, end ask 
instructions which may meet the question in various pomts of 
view, intending, however, in the mean time, tocontend for the 
amplest freedom of neutral nations. Your intention in this 
is perfectly proper, and coincides with the ideas of our own 
government in the particular case you put, as in general cases. 
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Such a stoppage to an unblockaded port would be so unequi- 
vocal an pan ment of the neutral rights, that we cannot 
conceive it wall be attempted. With respect to our conduct, 
as a neutral nation, it is marked out in our treaties with 
France and Holland, two of the belligerent powers: and as 
the duties of neutrality require an equal conduct to both 
parties, we should, on that ground, act on the same Principles 
towards Great Britain. We presume that this would be satis- 
factory to her because of its equality, and because she too has 
sanctioned the same principles in her treaty with France. 
Even our seventeenth article with France, which might be 
disagreeable, as from its nature it is unequal, is adopted 
exactly by Great Britain in her fortieth article with the same 
power, and would have Jaid her, in a like case, under the 
sane uncqual obligations against us. We wish, then, that it 
could be arranged with Great Britain, that our treaties with 
France and Holland, and that of France and Great Britain 
(which agree in what respects neutral nations), should form 
the line of conduct for us all, in the present war, in the cases 
for which they provide. Where they are silent, the general 
principles of the law of nations must give the rulc, as the 
principles of that Jaw have been liberalized in fatter times by 
the refinement of manners and morals, and evidenced by the 
declarations, stipulations, and ice, of every civilized na- 
tion. In our treaty with Prussia, indeed, we have gone ahead. 
of other nations, in doing away restraints on the commerce of 
peaccftl nations, by declaring that nothing shall be con- 
traband, For in truth, in the present improved state of the 
arts, when every country bas such ample means of procurin; 
arms within and without itself, the regulations of contraban 
answer no other end than to draw other nations into the war. 
However, as other nations have not given sanction to this 
improvement, we claim it, at present, with Prussia alone, 

You are desired to persevere till you obtain a regulation to 

ard our vessels from having their hands iny d, and to 
inhibit the British navy officers from taking them under the 
pretext of their being British subjects. There appears but 
one practicable rule, that the vessel being American, shall 
be conclusive evidence that the hands are so, to a certain 
number, proportioned to her tonnage. Not more than one or 
two officers should be permitted to visit a vessel, Mr. Albion 
Coxe has just arrived. 

I have the honour to be, with t and sincere esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jevrxnson. 
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TO MR. HAMMOND. 


Philadelphis, May 15, 1793. 
Sum, 

‘Your several memorials of the 8th instant, have been laid 
before the President, as bad been that of the 2nd, as soon as 
received. They have been considered with all the attention 
and the impartiality which a firm determination to do what 
is equal and right between all the belligerent powers, could 
inspire. 

In one of these, you communicate, on the information of the 
British consul at Charlecton, that the consul of France at the 
same place had condemned as ptize, a British vessel, 
captured by a French frigate, and you justly add that this 
judicial nct is not warranted by the ‘usage of nations, nor by 
the stipulations existing between the United States and France. 
I observe further, that it is not warranted by any law of the 
land. It is consequently a mere nullity; as such it can be 
respected in no court, can make no part in the title to the 
vessel, nor give to the purchaser any other security than what 
he would have had without it. In short, it is so absolutely 
nothing as to give no foundation of just concern to any person 
interested in the fate of the vessel; and in this point of view, 
Sir, I am in hopes you will see it. The proceeding, indeed, 
if the British consul has been rightly informed, and we have 
no other information of it, has been an act of disrespect 
towards the United States, to which its government cannot be 
inattentive: @ just sense of our own rights and duties, and the 
obviousness of the principle, are a security that no incon- 
veniences will be permitted to arise from repetitions of it. 

The purchase of arms and wilitary accoutrements by an 
agent of the French government, in this country, with an 
intent to export them to France, is the subject of another of 
the memorials. Of this fact we are equally uninformed as of 
the former. Our citizens have been always free to make, 
vend, and export arms. It is the constant occupation and 
livelihood of some of them. To suppress their callings, the 
only means perhaps of their subsistence, because a war exists 
in foreign and distant countries, in which we have no concern, 
would scarcely be expected. It would be hard in principle, 
and impossible in practice. The law of nations, therefore, 
respecting the rights of those at peace, does not require from 
them mich an internal derangement in their occupations, It 
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is satisfied with the external penalty pronounced in the Pre. 
sident’s proclamation, that of confiscation of such portion of 
these arms as shall fall into the hands of any of the belligerent 
powers on their way to the ports of their enemies. To this 
penalty our citizens are warned that they will be abandoned ; 
and that even private contraventions may work no inequalit; 
between the parties at war, the benefits of them will 
equally free and open to all. 

‘The capture of the British ship Grange by the French fri- 
gate l’Embuscade, has on inquiry been found to have taken 
Place within the bay of Delawate and jurisdiction of the 

nited States, as stated in your memorial of the 2nd instant, 
The government is, therefore, taking measures for the libera- 
tion of the crew and restitution of the ship and cargo. 

It condemns, in the highest degree, the conduct of any of 
our citizens who may personally engage in committing hos- 
tilities al sea against any of the nations, parties to the present 
war, and will exert all the means with which the laws and con- 
stitution have armed them to discover such as offend hereih, 
and bring them to condigu punishment. Of these dispositions 
Tam authorised to give assurances to all the parties, without 
reserve, Our real friendship for them all, our desire to pur- 
sue ourselves the pe of peace, as the only one leading surely 
to prosperity, and our wish to preserve the morals of our 
citizens from being vitiated by courses of lawless plunder and 
murder, may assure you that our proceedings in this respect 
will be with good faith, fervour, and vigilance. Instructions 
are consequently given to the proper law officer, to institute 
such proceedings as the laws will justify, for apprehending 
and punishing certain individuals of our citizens, suggested to 
have been concerned in soerpee of this kind, as mentioned 
in one of your memorials of the 8th instant. 

The practice of commissioning, sipping, and manning 
vessels in our ports, to cruise on any of the belligerent parties, 
is equally and entirely disapproved; and the government will 
take effectual measures to prevent a repetition of it. The 
remaining point in the same memorial is reserved for further 
cousidcration. 

I trust, Sir, that in the readiness with which the United 
States have attended to the redrcas of such wrongs as are com- 
mitted by their citizens, or within their jurisdiction, you will 
see pi of their justice and impartiality to all parties ; and 
that it will insure to their citizens, pursuing their lawful 
business by ses or by land, in all parts of the world, a like effi- 
cacious interposition of governing powers to protect them from 
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injury, and redress it, where it has taken place. With such 
dispositions on both sides, vigilantly and faithfully carried into 
effect, we may hape that the blessings of peace on the one part, 
will be as little impaired, and the evils of war on the other, 
as little aggravated, as the nature of things will permit ; and 
that thia should be so, is, we trust, the prayer of all. I have 
the honour to be, with sentiments of respect, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tx. JEerrxxson, 


*TO M DE TERNANT. 
Philadelphia, May 16, 1798. 


Ste, 
Having received several memorials from the British minister, 
on subjects arising out of the it war, I take the liberty of 


inclosing them to you, and add an explanation of the 
determinations of the government thereon. ‘These will servo 
to indicate the principles on which it is meant to procced ; and 
which are to be applied, with impartiality, to the proceedings 
of both parties. 'I'hey will form, therefore, as far as they go, 
a rule of action for them avd for us. 

In one of these memorials, it is stated, that arms and 
military accoutrements are now buying up by a French t 
in this country, with an intent to export them to France. We 
have answered, &c. 

* . . * * * 

Another of these memorials complains, that the consul of 
France at Charleston has condemned, as legal prs a British 
vessel captured by a French frigate, observing that this judicial 
act is not warranted by the usage of nations, nor by the 
stipulations existing between the United States and France, 
it is true, &e. 

* . * . * * 

Our information is not perfect on the subject matter of 
another of these memorials, which states that a vessel has been 
fitted out at Charleston, manned there, and partly too with 
citizens of the United States, received a commission there to 
cruise against nations at peace with us, and has taken and sent 
a British vessel into this port. Without taking all these facts 


__ "The parts of this letter which are mere repetitions of what is contained 
in the preceding, 10 the British minister, are omitted. 
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for granted, we have not hesitated to express our highest dis- 
approbation of the conduct of any of our citizens who may 
personally engage in committing hostilities at sea against any 
of the nations, parties to the present war; and to declare, that 
if the case has happened, or that should it hay , we will 
exert all the measures with which the laws and constitution 
have armed us, to discover such offenders and bring them to 
condigu punishment. And thet the like conduct shall be 
observed, should the like enterprises be attempted against 
your nation, I am authorised to give you the most unreserved 
Assurances. 
* * * * . * 

The capture of the British ship Grange, by the French 
frigate 'Embuscade, within the Delaware, has becn the subjcet 
of a former letter to you. On full and mature consideration, 
the government deems the capture to have been unquestionably 
within its jurisdiction; and that, according to the rules of 
neutrality, and the protection it owes to all persons while 
within its limits, it is bound to see that the crew be libe- 
rated, and the vessel and restored to their former 
owners. The Attorney of the United States has 
made a statement of the grounds of this determination, a copy 
of which I have the honour to inclose you. I am, in conse- 
quence, charged by the President of the United States to 
express to you his expectation, and, at the same time, his con- 
fidence, that you be pleased to take immediate and cffec- 
tual measures for having the ship Grange and her cargo 
restored to the British owners, and the persons taken on board 
her set at pert: 

Tam persuaded, Sir, you will be sensible, on mature con- 
sideration, that in forming these determinations, the govern- 
ment of the United States has listened to nothing but the 
dictates of immutable justice: they consder the rigorous 
exercise of that virtue as the surest means of preserving perfect 
harmony between the United States and the powers at war. 

T have the honour to bey ith sentiments of great respect, 

ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JurFnuson. 
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TO THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 
Philadelphia, May 21, 1799 
Sm, 

T have been duly honoured with your favour of May 1 
8th, covering the letter of Mr. Newton, and that of May t 
18th, with the letter of the British consul at Norfolk, and t 
information of Henry Tucker, all of which have been ls 
before the President. 

‘The putting the several barbours of the United States ir 
a state of defence, having never yet been the subject of delit 
ration and decision with the legislature, and, consequently, t 
necessary monies not having been wiated or Tevied: t 
President does not find himself in a situation com t 
comply with the proposition on the subject of Norfolk. 

She Newton supposes, that by the treaties with France a! 
Holland, those powers are ‘authorised to arm vessels with 
our ports. A careful examination of the treaties will she 
however, that no such ission has been stipulated there! 
Measures are accordingly taken to correct this error as to the 
past, and others will be taken to prevent 2 repetition of it. Pro. 
ceedings are ordered against Mr. Hooper, and other American 
citizens, who have Pereipeted in any hostilities against nations 
at peace with the United States, and circular instructions are 

fiven to the District Attorneys of the United States, to institute 
ike prosecutions in all future similar cases. The bringing 
vessels to, of whatever nation, while within the limits of the 
Pectecton of the United States, will be pointedly forbidden ; 
the government being firmly determined to enforce a peaceable 
demeanour among all the ies within those limits, and to 
deal to all the same impartial measure. 

I have the honour to be, with the most perfect respect, 

Your Ex “7 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 





TO MR. VAN BERCKEL. 
Philadelphis, May 29, 1793. 
Siz, 
I am favoured with your note of the 22nd instant, statin, 
that, under circumstances of invasion and urgent danger, their 
i Mightinesses the States General of the United Nether- 


lands, found it necessary to Jay an embargo on all vessels 
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in their ports ; and that an American ship, the Hope, bein, 
involved in this general order, the master had cleiened a 
exemption under the eighth article of our treaty, which it had 
been necessary to refuse him. , 

I have laid this note before the President of the United 
States, and have it in charge from him to assure you, that the 
United States, having the utmost confidence in the sincerit 
and good faith with which their High Mightinesses will 
observe the treaty between the two countries, feel no dissatis- 
faction at the circumstance mentioned in your note. ‘Thi 
are sensible that, in human affairs, there are moments of dif- 
ficulty and necessity, to which it is the office of friendship to 
accommodate its strict rights. 

The President considers the explanation, which their High 
Mightinesses have instructed you to give of this incident, as a 

f of their desire to cultivate harmony and good understand. 
ing with these United States, and charges me to assure you, 
that he has nothing more at heart than to convince their High 
Mightinesses of the same amicable sentiments on the part of 
this country, and of the certainty with which they may count 
on its justice and friendship on every occasion. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect and esteem, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFarson, 


TO MESSRS. CARMICHAEL AND SHORT. 


Philedelphie, May 81, 1793. 
GENTLEMEN, 


In my letters of October the 14th, and November the 3d, 
1792, TI communicated to you papers and observations on the 
conduct of the Spanish officers on our south-western frontier, 
and particularly of the Baron de Carondelet, the Governor of 
New Orleans. These made it evident that he had industriously 
excited the southern Indians to war against us, and bad fur- 
nished them with arms and ammunition, in abundance, for 
that express purpose. We placed this under the view of the 
Commissioners of Spain here, who undertook to communicate 
it to their court, and also to write on the subject to the Baron 
de Carondelet, They have lately made us communications 
from both these quarters; the aspect of which, however, is 
by no means such as to remove the causes of our dissatisfac- 
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tion. I send you these communications, consisting of treaties 
between Spain, the Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Che- 
rokees, handed us by e@ order from their court, a speech 
of Baron de Carondelet to the Cherokees, and a letter from 
Messrs, de Viar and Jaudenes, covering that speech, and con- 
taining in itself very serious matter. 

es will tes clare to you, thet question vargas in tbat 

ter to have been tot erokees, what e 
would take, in the poe war between the Toited. States 
and Spain ? was never proposed by authority from this govern- 
ment. Its instructions to its its, have, on the contrary, 
been, explicitly, to cultivate, with faith, the peace be- 
tween Spain and the Indians: and, from the known prudence 
and conduct of Governor Blount, to whom it is imputed, 
it is not believed to have been proposed by him. This 
sition, then, you are authorised to disavow to the court of 
‘Madrid, in the most unequivocal terms. 

With respect to the treaties, the speech, and the letter, you 
will see that they undertake to espouse the concerns of Indians 
within our limits; to be mediators of boundary between them 
and us; to guarantee that boundary to them; to support them 
with their whole power; and hazard to us intimations of acqui- 
escence, to avoid disa; results. ‘I'hey even propose to 
extend their intermeddimgs to the northern Indians. These 
are sions so totally inconsistent with the usages esta- 
blished among the white nations, with respect to Indians living 
within their several limits, that it is believed no example of 
them can be produced, in times of peace; and they are pre- 
sented to us in a manner which we cannot deem friendly. ‘The 
consequence is, that the Indians, and particularly the Creeks, 
finding themselves 80 encouraged, have passed, without the 
least provocation on our from a state of peace, which 
appeared to be well settled, to that of serigus hostility. ‘Their 
murders and depredations, which, for some months, we were 
willing to hope were only individual aggressions, now assume 
the appearance of unequivocal war. Yet such is our desire of 
courting and cultivating the peace of all our Indian neigh- 
bours, that, instead of marching at once into their country, 
and taking ratisfaction ourselves, we are peaceably requiring 
punishment of the individual rs; and, in the mean 
time, are holding ourselves entirely on the defensive. But 
this state of things cannot continue. Our citizens are entitled 
to effectual protection, and defensive measures are, at the 
same time, the most expensive and least effectual. If we find, 
then, that peace cannot be obtained by the temperate means 
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we are still pursuing, we must procecd to those which are cx- 
treme, and meet all the consequences, of whatever nature, or 
from whatever quarter, they may be. We have certainly 
been always desirous to avoid whatever might disturb our 
harmony with Spain. We should be still more so, at 2 moment 
when we sce that nation making part of so powerful a confe- 
deracy as is formed in Europe, and under particular good un- 
derstanding with England, our other neighbour. In 50 deli- 
cate a position, therclore, instead of expressing our sense of 
these things, by way of answer to Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes, 
the President has thought it better that it should be done to 
you, and to trust to your discretion the moment, the measure, 
and the form of communicating it to the court of Madrid. 
The actual state of Europe at the time you will receive this, the 
solidity of the confederacy, and expecially as between Spain 
and England, the temper and views of the former, or of both, 
towards us, the otate of your Hation, are circumstances 
which will enable you better to decide how far it may be ne- 
cessary to soften, or even perhaps to suppress, the expressions 
of our sentiments on this subject. To your discretion, there- 
fore, it is committed by the President, to let the court of Spain 
see how impossible it is for us to submit, with folded arms, to 
be butchered by these savages, and to prepare them to view, 
with a just eye, the more vigorous measures we must pursuc, 
to put an end to their atrocities, if the moderate ones we are 
now taking, should fail of that effect. 

Qur situation, on other accounts, and in other quarters, is 
critical, The President is, therefore, constantly anxious to 
know the state of things with you: and I cntreat you to heep 
him constantly and well informed. | Mr. Yznardi, the younger, 
lately appointed consul of the United States, at Cadiz, may 
be a convenient channel of forwarding your letters. 

Ihave the houour to be, with great esteem and respect, 
tlemen, 
Your most obcdient and most bumble servant, 
Tu. JEvFEnson, 


Vor. Tit 
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TO MR. GENET, Mnveren Premrorsntiany oF Faance. 
Philadelphis, June 5, 1793. 
Sa, 

In my letter of May the 15th, to M. de Ternant, your pre- 
devessor, after stating the answer which had been given to the 
several memorials of the British minister, of May the 8th, it 
was observed, that a part still remained unanswered of that 
which respected the fittiug out armed vessels in Charleston, to 
cruise against nations with, whom we were at peace. 

In a conversation which I had afterwards the honour of 
holding with you, I observed that one of those armed vessels, 
the Citizen Genet, had come into this port with a prize: that 
the President had thereupon taken the case into further con- 
sideration, and after mature consultation and deliberation, was 
of opinion, that the arming and equipping vessels in the ports 
of the United States to cruise against nations with whom they 
are at peace, was incompatible with the territorial sovereignty 
of the United States; that it made them instrumental to the 
annoyance of those nations, and thereby tended to compromit 
their peace; and that he thought it necessary, as an evidence 
of good faith to them, as well as 2 proper reparation to the 
sovereignty of the country, that the armed vessels of this 
description should depart from the ports of-the United States. 

The letter of the 27th instant, with which you have ho- 
noured me, has been laid before the President, and that part 
of it which contains your observations on this subject has been 
particularly attended to. The due to whatever comes 

rom you, friendship for the F: nation, and justice to all, 
have induced him to re-examine the subject, and particularly 
to give roe representations thereon, the consideration the’ 
deservedly claim. After fully weighing again, however, all 
the principles and circumstances of the case, the result appears 
still to be, that it is the right of every nation to prohibit acts 
of sovereignty from being exercised by any other within its 
limits; and the duty of a neutral nation to prohibit such as 
would injure one of the warring powers; that the granting 
military commissions within the United States by any other 
authority than their own, is an infringement on their sove- 
reignty, and particularly so when granted to their own citizens 
to lead them to acts contrary to the duties they owe their own. 
country ; that the departure of vessels thus illegally equipped. 
from the ports of the United States, will be but an acknow- 
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ledgment of respect analogous to the breach of it, while it is 
pacecnary, on their part, as an evidence of their faithful neu- 
trality. On these considerations, Sir, the President thinks 
that the United States owe it to themselves and to the nations 
in their friendship, to expect this act of reparation on the part 
of vessels, marked in their very equipment with offence to the 
Jaws of the land, of which the laws of nations makes an inte- 


gral, part 

‘The expressions of friendly sentiments which we have already 
had the satisfaction of receiving from you, leave no room to 
doubt that the conclusion of the President being thus made 
known to you, these vessels will be permitted to give no further 
umbrage by their presence in the ports of the United States. 

I have the honour to be, 
With sentiments of perfect esteem and respect, 
ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble scrvant, 
Yu. JEYFERSON. 


TO MR. HAMMOND. 


Philadelphia, June 5, 1703. 
Sr, 


In the letter which I had the honour of writing you on the 
15th of May, in answer to your scveral memorial» of the Sth 
of that month, I mentioned that the President reserved for 
further consideration, a part of the one which related to the 
equipment of two privateers in the port of Charleston. The 
part alluded to, was that wherein you express your confidence 
that the executive government the United States would 
pursue measures for ing such practices in future, 
and for restoring to their rightful owners any captures, 
auch such privateers might bring into the ports of the United 

tates, 

‘The President, after a full investigation of this subject, and 
the most mature consideration, has charged me to communi- 
cate to you that the first part of this application is found to be 
just, ana that effectual measures are tcken for preventing re- 
petitions of the act therein complained of; but that the latter 
part, desiring restitution of the prizes, is understood to be 
inconsistent with the rules which govern such cases, and would, 
therefore, be unjustifiable towards the other party. 

The principal agents in this transaction were French citi- 

r2 
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zens. Being within the United States at a moment when a 
war broke out between their own and another country, they 
determine to gointo its defence; they purchase, arm, and equip 
a vessel with their own moncy, man it themsclves, receive a 
regular commission from their nation, depart out of the United 
States, and then commence hostilities by capturing a vessel. 
If, under these circumstances, the commission of the captors 
was valid, the property, according to the laws of war, was. by 
the capture, transferred to them, and it would be an aggrersion 
on their nation for the United States to rescue it from them, 
whether on the high seas or on coming into their ports. If 
the commission was not valid, and, consequently, the pro- 
perty uot transferred by the lawa of war to the captors, then 
the case would have been cognizable in our courts of admi- 
ralty, and the owners might have gone thither for redress, So 
that on neither supposition would the executive be justifiable 
in interposing. 

‘With respect to the United States, the transaction can be in 
no wise imputed to them. Jt was in the first moment of the 
war, in one of their most distant ports, before measures could 
be provided by the government to meet all the cases which 
such a state of things was to produce, impossible to have been 
Koown, and, therefore, impossible to have been prevented by 
that government. 

The moment it was known, the most energetic orders were 
sent to every state and port of the Union, to prevent a repe- 
tition of the accident. On a stion that citizens of the 
United States had taken part in the act, one, who was desig- 
nated, was instantly committed to prison for prosecution; one 
or two others have been since named, and committed in like 
manner; and should it appear that there were still others, no 
measure will be spared to bring them to justice. The Presi- 
dent has even gone further: he has required, as a reparation 
of their breach of respect to the United States, that the vessel 
so armed and equipped shal) depart from our ports, 

You will see, Sir,in these proceedings of the President, un- 
equivocal proofs of the line of strict right which he means to 
pursue. The measures now mentioned are taken in justice to 
the one party ; the ulterior measure of seizing and restorng 
the prizes is declined in justice to the other; and the evil, 
thus early arrested, will be of very limited effects; perhaps, 
indeed, soon disappear alto; . 

T have the honour to be with sentiments of respect, 
‘ir, 
Your most cbedient and most humble Servant, 
Tu, Jurverson. 
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TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Philadelphia, June 13, 1793, 
Drag Sin, 


It has Jong since been observed, that of the three millions 
of livres given by the court of France to aid us in the com- 
mMencement of our revolution, one million was unaccounted for 
by the hands into which it was paid. The date of the pay- 
ment is fixed to have been the 10th of June, 1776, but to 
whom it was paid has never been known. Suspicions are that 
it was to Beaumarchais; and that with this very money he 
purchased the supplies furnished us by him, for which large 
sums have been paid him already, and a further large sum has 
lately been certified to be due tu him as the balance of the ac- 
count, Tinclose you a letter from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury on this subject, with all the papers relative to the same 
which his office can furnish; and as you are on the spot, I 
must beg the favour of you to make an immediate and 
thorough investigation of it. No reasons of state can now 
exist for covering the transaction longer under mystery. 

I have the honour to be. with great and sincere esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient aud most humble servant, 
Tu. Jerrenson. 


[The Letter of the Seerctary of the Treasury, and other pa- 
era, relative to the lost million alluded to in the letter tu 
r. Morris.] 


TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
‘Treasury Department, June 10, 1793. 
Sia, 

‘The Comptroller of the Treasury has reported to me, that 
‘on examining the subsisting contracts between the United 
States and the government of France and the Farmers Gene- 
ral, and a comparison thereof with the foreign accounts aud 
documents transmitted to the Treasury, the following facts 


appear :— 
‘i ‘bat ious to the treaty of February, 1778, the sum of 
s of livres had been advanced by the government 





three mil 
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of France to the ts the United States, under the title of 
gratuitous, for which no reimbursement was to be made. 
‘That the payments which composed the befnre-mentioned 
sum of three millions of livres, are stated in a letter of Mr. Du- 
rival to Mr. Grand, dated in 1768, to have been made at the 


following , Periods E 
One million delivered by the Royal Treasury the 10th of 
June, 1776, and two ¢ millions advai also by the 
Royal Treasury in 1777, on four receipts of the Deputies of 
Con; , of the 17th of January, Sd of April, 10th of June, 
and 15th of October of the same year. 

In the account of Mr. Ferdinand Grand, banker of the 
United States, the following sums are credited, viz. 


1777.—January 31 . : A - 600,000 livres. 
ApilS6 . 5.5 500,000 
June 4 . . 7 é 1,000,000 
July 8 . d . 7 . 600,000 
October 10 » + 4 500,000 
Amount in the whole ‘ + $,000,000 livres. 


The Farmers General of France claim a large balance from 
the United States on account of one million of livres which they 
contend was advanced in June, 1777, in consequence of a 5 
cial contract with Messrs. Franklin and Deane, to be repaid by 
the delivery of tobacco at certain stipulated Prices, and the ad- 
vance made by the Farmers General is said to be the same 
money asis credited by Mr. Grand on the 4th of June, 1777. 

After a careful examination of the foreign accounts, it is 
found that no more than three millions of livres have been 
credited by any agents of the United States. 

An opinion was entertained by the late officers of the '‘Trea- 
sury, that the sum claimed by the Farmers General composed a 
pat of the sum supplied as gratuitous aid by the government. 

jabsequent explanations have, however, rendered it probable 
that, including the claim of the Farmers General, the sum of 
four millions of livres were in fact received ; it is, however, in- 
dispensable that it should be known to whom the money was 


id. 
Pathe most direct made of obtaining this information will be, 
to call for copies of the receipts mentioned in Mr. Durival’s 
letter of 1786, and, more particularly, a copy of that said to 
have been given on the 10th of Junc, 1776. 
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And as explanatory of the transaction, he has sent me the 
documents herewith transmitted. 

The most likely conjecture, in my mind, considering the 
period of the advance. and the circumstances of that period, is, 
that the unaccounted-for million went into the hands of M. de 
Beaumarchais. ‘The supplies which he furnished to the United 
States exceeded his own ble resources, besides the im- 
prudence of having ha: so much at that stage of our 
affairs upon our ability to pay; and there were many symp- 
toms, at the time, of his having been secretly put in motion by 
the government, 

It is now become urgent that the truth of the case should 
be known, An account has recently passed the auditor's office, 
admitting, in favour of M. de Beatimarchais, a balance of four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand two hundred. and sixty-five 
dollars and thirteen cents, with a reservation only of the ques- 
tion of the million. If he has reccived that million which has 
been acknowledged as a free gift from the French governments 
it is unjust that he should be able to establish a claim against 
the United States for supplies which must have been the pro- 
ceeds of that sum. Ifhe has never received the million, every 
day’s suspension of his claim, after the immense delays hereto- 
fore incurred, is a grievous hardship upon him. it concerns 
materially the interests, and more the justice, the credit, and 
the character of the United States, that as speedy a solution 
as Possible of the enigma may be obtained. 

Vith a view to this, I have the honour to make you the 
present communication, that you may be pleased to take 
such steps as shall appear to you the most proper and cffica- 
cious to procure, as speedily as the nature of the case will ad- 
mit, the requisite explanations. 

With respect, I have the honour to be, &c. 
Axexanpen Hamiiton. 


Letter from Mr. Grand to —-—. 


Paris, September 9, 1786. 
Dear Sin, 
The letter you honoured me with, covered the copics of 
three letters which Mr. Thompson wrote you to obtain an ex- 
lanation of a million which is not to be found in my accounts. 
T should have been very much embarrassed in satisfying him 
and proving that I had not put that million in my pocket, had 
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I not applied to Mr. Durival, who, 2s you will see by the 
answer tnclased, informs me that there was a million paid by 
the Royal Treasury on the 10th of June, 1776, This is the 
very million about which Mr. Thompson inquires, as I have 
kept an account of the other two millions which were also fur- 
nished by the Royal Treasury, viz. 

‘The million in June and April, 1777; the other in July and 
October of the same year; as well as that furnished by the 
¥uarmers General in June, 1777. 

Here then are the three millions, exactly, which were given 
by the King before the treaty of 1778, and that furnished by 
the Farmers General. Nothing then remains to be known but 
who received the first million in June, 1776. Tt could not be 
by me, who was not charged with the business of Congress 
until January, 1777. I therefore requested of M. Durival 
the copy of ‘the receipt for the one million. You have the 
avswer which he returned to me. I wrote to him again, re~ 
newing my request, but as the carrier is just setting off, I can- 
not wait,to give you his answer, but you will receive it in m' 
next, if I receive one. In the mean while, I beg you wilt 
receive the assurances of the sentiments of respect, with which 

J have the honour to be, 
My Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Gaanp. 


Letier from Mr. Durival to Mr Grand. 


Veruailles, August 30, 1786. 
Sin, 

I have received the Jettcr which you did me the honour to 
write the 28th of this month, touching the advance of a million, 
which you say was made by the General Farm to the United 
States of America, the Srd of June, 1777. 1 have no know- 
Jedge of that advance. What I have verified is, that the Kin, 
by the contract of the 25th of February, 1783, has confirm 
the gratuitous gift which his Majesty had previously made of 
the three millions hereafter menti » viz. 

One million delivered by the Royal Treasury the 10th of 
June, 1776, and two other millions advanced also by the Royal 
‘Treasury in 1777, on four aren pr of the Deputies of Con- 

ess of the 17th of January, 3rd of April, 10th of June, and 

Sth of October, of the same year. This explanation will, 
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Sir, resolve your doubt touching the advance of the rd of 
June 1777. I farther recommend to you, Sir, to confer on 
this subject with Mr. Gojard, who ought to be better informed 
than us, who have no knowledge of any advances but those 
made by the Royal 'Tressury. 

T have the honour to be, with great respect, 


ir, 
‘Your most obedient aud most humble servant, 
Dorivar. 


Postscript from Mr. Grand. 


Pars, September 12, 178¢. 
Sir, 

T hazard a letter in hopes it may be able to join that of the 
Oth, at L’Orient, in order to forward to you, Sir, the answer I 
have just received from Mr. Durival. You will therefore 
see, Sir, that notwithstanding my entreaty, the minister him- 
self refuses to give me the copy of the receipts which I asked 
for. I cannot conceive the reason for this reserve, more es} 
cially, since if there has been a million paid, he who received it 
has Kept the account, and must in time be known. J shali hear 
with pleasure that you have been more fortunate in this re- 
spect in America than I have been in France, and at to 
you the assurances of the sentiments of regard, with which 

have verano to be, 
ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Graxp. 


Letter from Mr. Durival to Mr. Grand. 


‘Versailley, Septetnber 5, 1786. 

I laid before the Count de Vergennes, the two letters which 
you did me the honour to write, touching the three millions, 
‘the free gift of which the King bas confirmed in favour of the 
United States of America. 

‘The minister, Sir, observed that this gift has nothing to do 
with the million which Congress may have received from the 
General Farm, 1777. Consequently he thinks that the receipt 
which you desire may be communicated to you, cannot satiofy 
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the object of your view, and that it would be useless to give 
you the copy which you desire, 
I have the honour to be, with perfect attachment, 


Sir, 
‘Your most obedient humble servant, 
Dogtva. 


Letter from Mr. Durival to Mr.Grand. 
Versailles, September 10, 1780, 

I have laid before the Count de Vergennes, as you, Sir, 
weem to desire, the letter which you did me the honour to write 
yesterday. ‘The minister peraists in the opinion that the 
receipt, the copy of which you request, has no relation to the 
business with ‘which you are entrusted on behalf of Con- 
gress, and that this price would be useless in the new point of 
view in which you have placed it. Indeed, Sir, it is easy for 
you to prove that the money in question was not delivered by 
the Royal Treasury into your hands, as you did not beyin to 
be charged with the business of Con; until Januar: 7 
and the receipt is of the date of the 10th of June, 16. 

T have the honour to be, with perfect attachment, 


ir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Donrvat, 


Exiract of a letter from Benjamin Franklin to Mr. Grand, 
banker at Paris, dated Philadelphia, July the 11th, 1186. 


© I send you inclosed some letters that have passed between 
the Secretary of Congress and me, respecting three millions of 
livres acknowledged to have been received before the treaty of 
1778, as don Y jireet from the King, of which only two mil. 
fions are found in your accounts; unless the million from the 
Farmers General be one of thethree. I have been assured that 
all the money received from the King, whether as loan or gift, 
went throu; zh our hands; and as I always looked on the mil- 
lion we had the Farmers General, to be distinet from what 
we had of the crown, I wonder how I came to sign the contract 
acknowledging three millions of gift, when in reality there were 
only two, Scclasive of that from the Farmers. And as both 
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you and J examined the project of the contract before I signed 
it, I am surprised that neither of us took notice of the error. 
It is possible that the million furnished ostensibly by the 
Farmers, was in fact a gift of the crown, in which case, as 
Mr. Thompson observes, they owe us for the two ship loads 
of tobacco they received on account of it: I must earnestly 
request of you toget this matter expleined, that it may stand 
clear before I die, lest some enemy should afterwards accuse 
me of having received a million not accounted for.’ 


Tetter from Dr. Franklin to Charles Thompson. 


Philadelphia, January 25, 1787. 
Dear Fuatexo, 


You may remember that in the correspondence between us 
in June last, on the subject of a million, free gift of the King 
of France, acknowledged in our contract to have been re- 
ceived, but which did not appear to be accounted for in our 
banker’s accounts, unless it should be the same with the 
million said to be received from the Farmers General, I men- 
tioned that an explanation might doubtless be easily obtained 
by writing to Mr. Grand or Mr. Jefferson. I know not whe- 
ther you have accordingly written to cither of them; but 
being desirous that the matter should be speedily cleared up, I 
wrote myself to Mr. Grand 2 letter upon it, of which I now 
inclose a copy with his answer, and several letters from Mr. 
Durival, whe is chef du bureau des fonds (and has under his 
care la finance) des affaires étrangercs. You will see by 
these letters, that the million in question was delivered to 
somebody on the 10th of June, 1776, but it does not a) ir 
to whom. It is clear that it could not be to Mr. Grand, nor 
to the commissioners from Congress, for we did not meet in 
France till the end of December, 1777. That banker was not 
charged before with our affairs. By the minister’s refusin, 
him a copy of the receipt, I conjecture it must be money ade 
vanced ior our use to Mr. Beaumarchais, and that it is a 
myst?re du cabinet, which perhaps should not be further in- 

luired into, unless necessary to guard against more demands 

an may be ist from that t: for it may well be sup- 
posed that if the court furni him with the means of sup- 
plying us, they may not be willing to furnish authentic proofs. 
of such a transaction so early in our dispute with Britain. 
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Pray tell me, has he dropped his demands, or does he still 
continue to worry you with them ? 

I should like to have these original letters returned to me, 
bout you may, if you please, keep copies of then 

It is true, the million in question makes no difference in 
your accounts with the King of France, it not being men- 
tioned or charged as so much lent and repaid, but stood as 
freely given. Yet if it was put into the hands of any of our 

ots or ministers, they ought certainly to account for it. I 
de. not recollect whether Mr. Deane had arrived in France 
before the 10th of June, 1776; but, from his great want of 
money when I joined him a few months after, I hardly think 
it could have been paid him. 

Possibly Mr. Jeffcrson may obtain the information, though 
Mr. Grand could not, and I wish he may be directed to make 
the inquiry, as I know he would do it directly ; 1 mean, if by 
Hortales and Co.’s further demands, or for any other reason, 
such an inquiry should be thought necessary. 

I am ever, my dear friend, 
Yours most affectionately, 
Bexsamin Franxxin. 


TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Philadelphia, June 13, 1793, 
Dear Siz, 

‘The insulated state in which France is placed with respect to 
almost all the world, by the present war, has cut off all means 
of addressing letters to you through other countries, I em- 
brace the present occasion by a private individual going to 
France directly, to mention, that since the date of my last 
public letter, which was April the 24th, and which covered 
the President’s proclamation of April, I have received your 
Nos. 17 to 24, M. de Ternant notified us of his recal on the 
17th of May, and delivered the letter of the Provisory Execu- 
tive Council to that effect. 1 now inclose you the President’s 
answer to the Council, which you will be pleased to deliver; a 
copy of it is also inclosed, open, for your information. Mr. 
Genet delivered his credentials on the same day on which M. 
de Ternant took his leave, and was received by the President, 
He found himself immediately immersed in business, the con- 
sequence of this war. The incidents to which that gives dail: 
rige, and the questions respecting chiefly France and England, 
fills the executive with business, equally delicate, difficult and 
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disagrecable. The course intended to be pursued being that 
of a strict and impartial neutrality, decisions rendered by the 
President rigorously on that principle, dissatisfy both parties, 
and draw complaints from both. That you may have a Proper 
idea of them, I inclose you copies of sevcral memorials and 
letters, which have passed between the executive and the mi- 
nisters of those two countries, which will at the same time 
develope the principles of the proccedings, and enable you to 
satisfy them in your communications, should it be necessary. 

I inclose also the answer given to Mr. Genet, on a proposi- 
tion from him to pay up the whole of the French debt at once. 
While it will enable you to explain the impracticability of the 
seperation, proposed, it may put it in your power to judge of 
the anawer which would be given to any future proposition to 
that effect, and perhaps to prevent their being brought for- 
ward. The bill lately passed in England, probibiting the 
business uf this country with France from passing through the 
medium of England, is a temporary embarrassment to our 
commerce, fron the ualiappy predicament of its all hanging 
on the pivot of London. It will be hap yy for us, should it be 
continued till our merchants may establish connections in the 
countries in which our produce is consumed, end to which it 
should go directly. 

Our commissioners have proceeded to the treaty with the 
north-western Indians. They write, however, that the treaty 
will be a month later than was ex . This delay, should 
it be extended, will endanger our losing the benefit of our pre~ 
parations for the campaign, and Conte} uently bring on a del 
cate question, whether these shall be relinquished for the result 
of a treaty in which we never had any confidence? ‘Che Crecks 
have proceeded in their depredations till they assume the a 

vance of formal war. It scarecly seems possible to avoid 
its becoming so. They are so strong and so far from us, as to 
make very serious addition to our Indian difficulties. It is 
very probable that some of the circumstances arising out of 
our affairs with the Indians, or with the belligerent powers of 
Europe, may occasion the convocation of Congress at an earlier 
day than that to which its meeting stauds at present. 
send you the forms of the passports given here. The one 
in three columns is that now used; the other having been scon 
discontinued. It is determined that they shall be given in our 
own ports only, and to serve but for one voyage. It has also 
been determined, that they shall be given’ to all vessels bond 
fide owned by American citizens wholly, whether built here or 
not, Our property, whether in the form of vessels, cargoes, 
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or any thin, » has a right to the seas untouched by 
an wation, by the law of nations Pind no one has a right i 
pd where a vessel was built, but where is she owned? To the 
security which the law of nations gives to such vessels against 
all nations, are added particular stipulations with three of the 
belligerent powers. Had it not been in our power to enlarge 
our ational stock of shipping suddenly in the present exi- 
gency, a great proportion of our produce must have remained 
tas our t bands for Ara be the means of transportation to mar~ 

cet. t this time, ini |, & great proportion is in that pre- 
dicament. The most rigorous eainires will be taken pea 
vent any vessel, not wholly and bond fide owned by American 
citizens, from obtaining our . It is much our interest 
to prevent the competition of other nations from taking from 
us the benefits we have a right to expect from the neutrality of 
our flag; and { think we may be very sure that few, if any, 
will be fraudulently obtained within our ports, 

‘Though our spring has been cold and wet, yet the crops of 
small grain are as promising as they have over beet seen. The 
Hessian fly, however, to the north, and the weavil to the south 
of the Potomac, will probably abridge the quantity. Still it 
seems very doubtful whether we shall not lose more for want 
of the means of sransportatiity and I have no doubt that the 
hips of Sweden and Denmark would find full employment 

ere. 
We shall endeavour to get your new: re under the care of 
Major Read, ee bearer of shis letter. ere 
ave the honour to be, witl great respect and esteem, 
Dear Sir, ae 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JerFERson. 


TO MR. PINCKNEY. 
Philadelphia, June 14, 1798, 


My Jast letters to you have been of the 7th of May and 4th 
infant Since the last date, yours of April the 15th has come 
to hand. 

I inclose you several memorials and letters which have 

sed between the executive and the ministers of Franee and 

ngland. These will develope to you the principles on which 
we are proceeding between 1 belligerent powers. ‘Ihe de- 
cisions being founded in what is conceived to be rigorous jus- 
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tice, give dissatisfaction to both parties, and produce complaints 
from Both. Itis our duty, Boweler, to hcrestere in them, and to 
meet the consequences. Yor will observe that Mr. Hammond 
proposes to refer to his court the determination of the Presi- 
dent, that the prizes taken by the Citoyen Genet could not be 

iven up. ‘The reasons for this are explained in the papers, 

ir. Genet had stated that she was manned by French citizens. 
Mr. Hammond had not stated the contrary before the deci- 
sion. Neither produced any proofs. It ¥as therefore sup- 
posed that she was manned, principally, with French citizens. 
After the decision, Mr. Hammond denies the fact, but without 
producing any proof. I am really unable to say how it was; 
‘but I beheve it to be certain there were very few Americans. 
He says, the issuing the commission, fe. by Mr. Grenet, within 
our territory, was an infringement of our sovereignty there- 
fore, the proceeds of it should be given up to Great Britain. 
‘The infringement was a matter between France and us. Had 
we insisted on any penalty or forfeiture by way of satisfaction 
to our insulted rights, it would have belonged to us, not toa 
third party. As between Great Britain and us, considering all 
the circumstances explained in the papers, we deemed we did 
eaough to satisfy her, We are moreover assured, that it is 
the standing usage of France, perhaps too of other nations in 
all wars, to lodge blank commissions with all their foreign con- 
suls, to be given to every vessel of their nation, merchant or 
armed ; withont which a merchant vessel would be punished 
as a pirate, were she to take the smallest thing of the enemy 
that should fall in her way. Indeed, the place of the delivery 
of a commission is immaterial. As it may be sent by letter to 
any one, s0 it may be delivered by hand to him any where. 
The place of signature by the Sovcreign is the material thing. 
‘Were that to be done in any other jurisdiction than his own, 
it might draw the validity of the act into question. I mention 
these things, because I think it would be proper, that after 
considering them and such other circumstances as appear in the 
papers, or may occur to yourself, you should make it the subject 
of a conversation with the minister. Perhaps it may give you 
an opportunity of touching on another subject. Whenever 
Mr. Hammond applies to our government on any matter what- 
ever, be it ever so new o- difficult, if he does not receive his 
answer in two or three days or a week, we are goaded with 
new letters on the subject. Sometimes it is the sailing of the 
packet which is made the pretext for forcing us into prema- 
ture and undigested determinations. You know best bow far 
your applications meet such early attentions, and whether you 
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may with propriety claim a return of them: you can best 
Judge too of the expediency of an intimation, that where des- 
patch is not reciprocal. it may be expedient and justifiable that 
delay should be so. 
I have the honour to be, with great and sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO MR. GENET. 


Philadelphia, June 17, 1793. 
Six, 


I shall now have the honour of answering your letter of the 
‘Ast instant, and so much of that of the 14th (both of which 
have been laid before the President) as relates to a vessel armed 
in the port of New York, and about to depart from thence, 
but stopped by order of the government. And here I beg leave 
to premise, that the case supposed in your letter, of a vessel 
arming for her own defence, and to repel unjust aggressions, is 
not that in question, nor that on which I mean to answer, be- 
cause not having yet happened, as far as is known to the 

ernment, I have no instructions on the ject, The case 
in question is that of a vessel armed, equipped, and manned, 
in a port of the United States, for the purpose of committing 
hostilities on nations at peace with the United States, 

‘As soon as it was perceived that such enterprises would be 
attempted, orders to prevent them were despatched to all the 
States and ports of the Union. In consequence of these, the 
Governor of New York, receiving information that a sloop, 
heretofore called the Polly, now the Republican, was fitting 
out, arming, and manning, in the port of New York, for the 
express and sole purpose of cruising against certain nations 
with whom we are at peace, that she had taken her guna and 
ammunition aboard. and was on the point of departure, seized 
the vessel. ‘That the Governor was not mistaken in the pre- 
vious indications of her object, appeara by the subsequent 
avowal of the citizen Hauterieve, consul of France at that 
port, who, in a letter to the Governor, reclaims her as ‘ Un 
vaisseau armé en guerre, et prét a metter @ la voile ;’ and de. 
seribes her object in these expressions: ‘ Cet usage étrange dela 
force publique contre les citoyens d'un nation amie qui se re- 
unissent ici pour aller défendre leur frércs,’ &e. and again: 
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* Je requiers, monsieur, Pautorité dont vous 8tes revétu, pour 
faire rendre & des Francois, A des alliés, &c. In liberté de voler 
au scours de leur patric.’ ‘This transaction being reported to 
the President, orders wcre immediately sent to deliver over the 
vessel, and the persons concerned in the enterprise, to the tri- 
bunals of the country, that if the act was of those forbidden 
by the law, it might be punished ; if it was not forbidden, it 
might be so declared, and all persons apprised of what they 
might or might nat do. 

‘This, we have reason to believe, is the true state of the case, 
and it is a repetition of that which was the subject of my let- 
ter of the 5th instant, which animadverted, not mercly on the 
single fact of the granting commissions of war by one nation 
within the territory of another, but on the aggregate of the 
facts: for it states the opinion of the President to be, ‘ that 
the arming and equipping vessels in the ports of the United 
States, to cruise against nations with whom they are at 
Was incompatible with the sovereignty of the United States 5 
that it made them instrumental to the annoyance of those na- 
tions, and thereby tended to commit their peace.’ And this 
opinion is still conceived to be not contrary to the principles 
of natural law, the usage of nations, the engagements which 
unite the two people, nor the proclamation of the President, as 
you seem to think. 

Surely, not a syllable can be found in the last mentioned in- 
strument, permitting the pi tion of hostilities in the ports 
of the United States. Its of t was to enjoin on our citizena 
“a friendly conduct towards all the belligerent powers ;” but a 
preparation of hostilities is the reverse of this. 

None of the engagements in our treaties stipulate tbis per- 
mission. The XVIIth article of that of commerce, permits 
the armed vessels of either party to enter the ports of the 
other, and to depart with their prizes freely ; but the entry of 
an armed vessel into a port, is one act; the equipping a ves- 
sel in that port, arming her, and manning her, is a different 
one, and not engaged ty any article of the treaty. 

You think, Sir, that this opinion is also contrary to the law 
of nature and the usage of nations, We are of opinion it is 
dictated by that law and usage; and this had been very ma- 
turely inquired into before it was adopted as @ principle of 
conduct. ut we will not assume the exclusive right of paying 
what that law and usage is. Let us appeal to sage 
and disinterested judges. None is more so than Vattel. He 
says, 1.8, 8.104 ¢ ‘Tant qu'un peuple neutre veut jouir sure. 
ment de cet état, il doit montrer en toutes choses une exacte 

Vor, Hf. > 
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impartialité entre ceux qui se font la guerre. Car s'il favorise 
Yun au préjudice de T'autre, il ne pourra pas se plaindre, quand 
celui-ci E traitera comme adhérent et associé de soo epnemi. 
Sa neutralité seroit une neutralité frauduleuse, dont personne 
ne veut tre la dupe. Voyons donc en quoi consiste cette im- 
partialité qu'un peuple neutre doit garder. 

* Elle se ray ‘uniquement a la guerre, et comprend deux 
choses—1°. Ne point donner de secours quand ou n’y est pas 
obligé; ne fournir librement ne troupes, ni armes, ni muni- 
tions, ni rien de ce qui sert directement & la guerre. Je dis 
né point donner dé secours, et non pas én donner également ; 
car il seroit absurde qu’un état secourut en méme tems deux 
ennemis, Et puis il seroit impossible de le faire avec égalité ; 
les m&mes choses, le méme nombre de troupes, la méme quan- 
tité d’armes, de munitions, &c., fournies en des circonstances 
différentes, ne forment plus des secours equivalents, &c.’ If 
the neutral power may not, consistent with its neutrality, fur~ 
nish men to either party, for their aid in war, as litile can 
either enrol them in the neutral territory by the faw of nations, 
Wolf, S, 1174, says, ‘ Puisque le droit de lever des soldats est 
un droit de majesté, qui ne peut-étre violé par une nation 
étrangére, il n’est pas permis de lever des soldats sur le terri- 
toire d‘autrui, sans Je consentement du maitre du territoire.’ 
And Vattel, before cited, L. $. 8.15. ‘ Le droit de lever des 
soldats appartenant uniquement a Ja nation, ou au souverain, 
Personne ne peut en envoler en pays étranger sans la permis- 
sion du souverain: Ceux qui entreprenant d’engager des 
soldats en pays étranger sans Ja permission du souverain, et en 

inéral quiconque débauche les sujets d'autrui, viole un des 

roits les plus sacrés du prince et de la nation. C'est te crime 
qwon appelle plagiat, ou vol d’homme. 1 n'est aucun état 
police qui he le punisse trés séverement,’ &c. For I choose to 
fer you to the passagc, rather than follow it through all its 
developements. ‘The testimony of these and other writers, on 
the law and usage of nations, with your own just reflections on 
thera, will satisfy you that the United States, in prohibiting 
all the belligerent powers from equipping, arming, and man- 
ning vessels of war in their ports, have exercised a right and a 
duty, with justice and with great moderation. By our treaties 
with several of the belligerent powers, which are a part of the 
Jaws of our land, we havc established a state of peace with 
them. But without appealing to treaties, we are at peace with 
them all by the law of nature. For by nature's law, man is 
at peace with man till some aggression is committed, which, by 
the same law, authorises one to destroy another as his enemy. 
For our citizens then to commit murders and depredations on 
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the members of nations at peace with us, or combinc to do 
it, appeared to the executive, and to those whom thcy con- 
sulted, as much against the laws of the land as to murder or 
rob, or combine to murder or rob, its own citizens; and as 
much to require punishment, if done within their limits, 
where they have a territorial jurisdiction, or on the high seas, 
where they have a personal jurisdiction, that is to say, one 
which reaches their own citizens only, this being an appro- 
priate part of each nation on an efement where all have a 
common jurisdiction. So say our laws, as we understand them 
ourselves. To them the a) 1 is made; and whether we have 
construed them well or ill the constitutional judges will decide, 
Till that decision shall be obtained, the government of the 
United States must pursue what they think right with firm- 
ness, as is their duty. On the first attempt that was made, 
the President was desirous of involving im the censures of 
the law as few as might be. Such of the individuals only, 
therefore, as were citizens of the United States, were singled 
out for prosecution. But this second attempt being after full 
knowledge of what had been done on the first, and indicating 
a disposition to go on in opposition to the laws, they are to take 
their course against all persons concerned, whether citizens or 
aliens; the latter, while within our jurisdiction, and enjoying 
the protection of the laws, being bound to obedience to them, 
and to avoid disturbances of our peace within, or acts which 
would commit it without, equally as citizens are. 

Ihave the honour to be, with sentiments of great respect 
and esteem, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most huinble servant, 
Tx, JEFYERSON. 


TO. MR. HAMMOND. 


Philadelphis, June 19, 1793. 
Sir, 


I had the honour to address you a letter on the 29th of 
May was twelvemonth, on the articles still unexccuted of the 
treaty of peace between the two nations. The subject was 
extensive and important, and therefore rendered 2 certain 
degree of delay in the reply to be expected. But it has now 
become such as naturally to generate disquietude. The inte- 
rest we have in the western Poste, the blood and treasure 

> 
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which their detention costs us daily, cannot bist prodane a 

ding anxiety on our part. “Permit me, therefore, to 
ak when T may expect the honour of « reply “to my letter, 
and to assure you of the sentiments of respect, with which 

T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JzrFenson. 


TO MESSRS. CARMICHAEL AND SHORT. 


Philedelphis, June 80, 1793, 
Gentlemen, 


I have received from Messrs. Viar and Jaudenes, the repre- 
sentatives of Spain at this place, a letter, which, whether con~ 
sidered ial itself, os the sequel et ae others, Feild “ 
us very disagreeable rospects the temper and views of 
their court towards we this letter is a fuithful expression 
of that temper, we presume it to be the effect of egregious 
misrepresentations by their agents in America. Revising our 
own dispositions and proceedings towards that power, we can 
find in them nothing but those of peace and friendship for 
them; and conscious that this will be apparent from a true 
statement of facts, I shall proceed to give you such a one, to 
be communicated to the court of Madrid. If they find it 
very different from that conveyed to them by others, they 
may think it prudent to doubt, and tu take and to give time 
for mutual inquiry and explanation. I shall p to give 
you this statement, beginning it from an early period, 

At the commencement of the late war, the United States 
laid it down as a rule of their conduct, to engage the Indian 
tribes within their neighbourbood to remain strictly neutral. 
They accordingly strongly reesed it on them, urging that it 
was a family quarrel wit ‘which they had nothing to do, and 
in which we wished them to take no part: and we strength- 
ened these recommendations by doing them every act of 
friendship and good neighbourhood, which circumstances left 
in our power. ith some, these solicitations prevailed ; but 
the greater part of them suffered themselves to be drawn into 
the war against us, They waged it in their usual cruel man- 
ner, murdering and scal| en, women, and children, indis- 
criminately, buraing their Pouses, and desolating the country. 
‘They put us to vast expense, as well by the constant force we 
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were obliged to keep up in that quarter, as by expeditions of 
Cansidoreble magnitede’ which wo cere under “he ied of 
sending into their country from time to time. 

Peace being at length concluded with England, we had it 
also to conclude with them. They had made war on us with. 
out the least provocation or pretence of injury. ‘They had 
added greatly to the cost of thot war. ‘They had insulted our 
feelings by theie savage crucltics. ‘They were by our arms 
completely subdued and humbled. Under all these circum- 
stances, we had 2 right to demand substantial satisfaction and 
indemnification. We uscd that right, however, with real 
moderation. Their limits with us under the former govern~ 
ment were generally ill defined, questionable, and the frequent 
cause of war. Sincerely desirous of living in their peace, of 
cultivating it by every act of justice and friondohip, and of 
rendering them better neighbours by introducing among them 
sone of the most useful arts, it was necessary to begin by a 
preciee definition of boundary. Accordingly, at the treaties 

eld with them, our mutual boundaries were settled; and 
notwithstanding our just right to concessions adequate to the 
circumstances of the case, we required such only 2s were incon 
siderable; and for even these, in order that we might place 
them in a state of perfect conciliation, we paid them a valua- 
ble consideration, and granted them annuities in money which 
have been regularly paid, and were equal to the prices for 
which they have usually sold their lands, 

Sensible, as they were, of the wrong they had done, they 
expected to make some indemnification, and were, for the 
most part, satisfied with the mode and measure of it.” In one 
or two instances, where a dissatisfaction was obwerved to remain 
as to the boundaries agreed on, or doubts entertained of the 
authority of those with whom they were agreed, the United 
States invited the parties to new treaties, and rectified what 
appeared to be susceptible of it. This was particularly the 
ease with the Creeks. They complained of an inconvenient 
cession of lands on their part, and by persons not duly repre. 
senting their nation. ‘They were thercfore desired to appoint 
& propcr deputation to revise their treaty; and that there 
might be no danger of any unfair practices, they were invited 
to cme to the seat of the General Government, and a ost 
with that oirectly. They accordingly came. A considerable 
Pp ion of what had been ceded of on the revision yielded 

ack to them, and nothing required in lieu of it: and though 
they would have been better satisfied to have had the whole 
restored, yet they had obtained enough to satisfy them well. 
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Their nation, too, would have been satisfied, for they were 
conscious of their ion, and of the moderation of the 
indemnity with whieh we had been contented. But at that 
time came among them an adventurer of the name of Bowles, 
who, acting from an impulse with which we are unacquainted, 
flattered them with the of some foreign interference, 
which should undo what ‘been done, and force us to con- 
sider the naked grant of their peace as a sufficient satisfaction 
for their having made war on us. Of this adventurer the 
Spanish government rid us: but not of his principles, his 
practices, and his excitements against us. These were more 
than continued by the officers commanding at New Orleans and 
Pensacola, and by agents employed by them and bearing their 
commission. Their proceedings have been the subject of 
former letters to you, and proofs of these proceedings have 
been sent to you. “Those, with others now sent, establish the 
facts, that they called assemblies of the southern Indians, 
openly persuaded them to disavow their treaties, and the limits 
therein established, a par to support them with all the 
powers which depended on them, assured them of the protec- 
tion of their sovereign, gave them arms in great quantities for 
the avowed purpose of committing hostilities on us, and pro- 
mised them future supplies to their utmost nced. The Chick 
asaws, the most steady and faithful friends of these States, 
have remained unshaken by these practices. So also have the 
Chocktaws, for the most part. ‘The Cherokees have been 
teazed into some expressions of discontent, delivered only to 
the Spanish ernors, or their agents; while to us 

have continued to speak the of peace and friendship. 
One part of the nation only, settled at Cuckamogga, and mixed 
with banditti and outcasts from the Shawanese and other 
tribes, acknowledging control from none, and never in a state 
of peace, have readily in the hostilities against us to 
which they were encou . But what was much more im- 
portant, great numbers of the Creeks, chiefly their young 
men, have yielded to these incitements, and have now, for 
more than a twelvemonth, been committing murders and deao- 
lations on our frontiers. Really desirous of living in peace 
with them, we bave redoubled our efforts to produce the same 
disposition in them. We have borne with their aggressions, 
forbidden all returns of hostility egainst them, tied up the 
hands of our people, insomuch that few instances of retaliation 
have oceut even from our reer citizens; we have 
wultiplied our gratifications to them, fed them when starving 
from the produce of our own ficlds and jabour. No longer 
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ago than the last winter, when they had no other resource 
against famine, and must have ed in great numbers, we 
carried into their country and distributed among them, 

tuitously, ten thousand bushels of corn ; and that, too, at the 
same time, when their young men were daily committing 
murders on helpless women and children, on our frontiers, 
And though these depredations now involve more considerable 
parts of the nation, we are still demanding punishment of the 
guilty individuals, and shall be contented with it. These acts 
of neighbourly kindness and support on our part, have not 
‘been confined ‘to the Creeks, though cxended to them in much 
the greatest degree. Like wants among the Chickasaws had 
induced us to send to them also, at first, five hundred bushels 
of corn, and afterwards, fiftcen hundred more. Our Janguage 
to all the tribes of Indians has constantly been, to live in 
peace with one another, and in a most especial manner, we 
have used our endeavours with those in the neighbourhood of 


the Spanish colonies, to be towards those colonies, 
1 sent you on a former vealgs ihe exo of a letter from the 
Secretary at War to Mr. e, one of our agents with the 


Indians, in that quarter, merely to convey to you the general 
tenor of the conduct marked out for those agents: aud I de- 
sired you, in placing before the eyes of the Spanish ministry 
the very contrary conduct observed by their agents here, to in- 
vite them to a reciprocity of good’ offices with our Indian 
neighbours, each for the other, and to make our common 
peace the common object of both nations. I can protest that 
such have hitherto been the candid and zealous endeavours of 
this government, and that if its agents have in any instance 
acted in another way, it has been equally unknown and un- 
authorised by us, and that were even probable proofs of it 
produced, there would be no hesitation to mark them with the 
disapprobation of the government. We expected the same 
friendly condescension from the court of Spain, in furnishing 
bag with proofs of the practices of the Governor de Caronde- 
let, in particular practices avowed by him, and attempted to be 
justified in his letter. 

In this state of things, in such dispositions towards Spain 
and towards the Indians, in such a course of proceedings with 
respect to chem, and while negotiations were instituted at Ma- 
drid for .cranging these and all other matters which might 
affect our friendship and good understanding, we received from 
Messrs. de Viar and Jaudenes their letter of May the 25th, 
which was the subject of mine of May the 31st, to you; and 
now again we have received that of the 18th instant, a copy of 
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which is inclosed. This letter charges us, and in the most dis- 
ful style, with 
. Exciting the Chickasaws to war on the Creeks, 
&. Furnishing them with provisions and arms. 
3. Aiming at the occupation of 8 post at the Ecores Amargas. 
_4. Giving medals and marks of distinction to several In- 


ians. 

5, Meddling with the offairs of such as are allies of 
Spain, 
_ 6. Not using efficacious means to prevent these proceed- 


8. 
me shall make short observations on these charges. 

1. Were the first true, it would not be unjustifiable. The 
Creeks have now a second time commenced against us 2 wanton 
and unprovoked war, and the present one in the face of a re- 
cent treaty, and of the most friendly and charitable offices on 
our part. There would be nothing out of the commen course 
of proceeding, then, for us to engage allies, if we needed any, 
for their punishment. But we neither need, nor have sought 
them. The fact itself is utterly false, and we defy the world 
to produce a single proof of it. The decleration of war by 
the Chickasaws, as we are informed, was a very sudden thing, 
Produced by the murder of some of their people by a party of 

‘reeks, and produced so instantaneously as to give nobody 
time to interfere, either to promote or prevent a rupture. e 
had, on the contrary, most particularly exhorted that nation 
to preserve » because in truth we have a most particu- 
Jar friendship for them. This will be evident from a copy 
of the message of the President to them, among the papers now 
inclosed. 

2. The gift of provisions was but an act of that friendship 
to them, when in the same distress, which had induced us to 

ive five times os much to the less friendly nation of the 

reeks. But we have given arms to them. e believe it is 
the practice of every white nation to give arms to the neigh- 
bouring Indians. The agents of Spain have done it abun- 
dantly, and we suppose not out of their own pockets, and this 
for purposes of avowed hostility on us; and they have been 
liberal in promises of further supplies. We have given a few 
arms to a very friendly tribe, not to make war on Spain, but 
to defend themselves from the atrocities of a vastly more nu- 
merous and powerful people, and one which, by a series 
of um rovoked and even unrepelled attacks on us, is obliging 
us fon look towards war as the only means left of curbing their 
insolence. 
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3. We are aiming, as is pretended, at an establishment on 
the Mississippi, at the Ecores Amargas. Considering the mea- 
sures of this nature with which Spain is going on, having, 
since the proposition to treat with us on the subject, established 
posts at the Walnut-hills and other places for two hundred 
miles upwards, it would not have been wonderful if we had 
taken countervailing measures. But the truth is, we have not 
done it. We wished to give a fair chance to the negotiation 
going on, and thought it but common candour to leave things 
in statu guo, to make no innovation pending the negotiation. 
In this spirit we forbid, and deterred even by military force, a 
large association of our citizens, under the name of the Yazoo 
companies, which had formed to settle themselves at those 
very Walnut-hills, which Spain has since occupied. And 
so far are we from meditating the particular establishment so 
boldly charged in this letter, that we know not what place is 
meant by the Ecores Amargas. This charge, then, is false 


4. Giving medals and marks of distinction to the Indian 
Chiefs. This is but blindly hinted at in this letter, but was 
more pointedly complained of in the former. This has been 
an ancient custom from time immemorial. The medals ore 
considered as complimentary things, as marks of friendship 
to those who come to see us, or who do us good offices, con- 
ciliatory of their good will towards us, and not designed to 
produce a contrary disposition towards others, They confer 
no power, and seem to have taken their origin in the Euro- 
pean practice of giving medals, or other marks of friendship, 
to the negotiators of treaties, and other diplomatic characters, 
or visitors of distinction. The British Government, while it 

evailed here, practised the giving medals, gorgets, and 

racelets to the savages, invariably. We have continued it, 
and we did imagine, without pretending to know, that Spain 
also did it. 

5. We meddle with the affairs of Indians in alliance with 
Spein. We are perfectly at a loss to know what this means. 

he Indians on our frontier have treaties both with Spain and 
us, We have endeavoured to cultivate their friendship, to 
merit it by presents, charities, and exhortations to peace with 
their neighbours, and particularly with the subjects of Spain. 
‘We have carried on some little commerce with them, merely to 
supply their wants. Spaintoobasmadethem presents, traded with 
them, kept agents among them, though their country is within 
the limits established as ours at the general e. However, 
Spain has chosen to have it understood that she has some claim 
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to some parts of that country, and that it must be one of the 
subjects of our resent negotiations, Out of respect for her, 
then, we have consid her pretensions to the country, 
though it was impossible to believe them serious, as colouri 
pretensions toa concern with those Indians on the same groun 
with our own, and we were willing to let them go on tll a 
treaty should set things to rights between us. 

6. Another article of complaint is, that we have not used 
efficacious means to suppress these tices, But if the 
charge is false, or the practice justifiable, no suppression is 


mecessary. 

“And aatly, these gentlemen say that, ona view of these pro- 
ceedings of the United States with respect to Spain, and the 
Todians, their allies, they foresee that our peace with Spain is 
very problematical in future. The principal object of the 
letter being our supposed excitements of the Chickasaws against 
the Crecks, and thetr protection of the latter, are we to under- 
stand from this, that if we arm to repulse the attacks of the 
Creeke on ourselves, it will disturb our peace with Spain? 
‘That if we will not fold our arms, and let them butcher us 
without resistance, Spain will consider it as a cause of war? 
This is, indecd, s0 serious an intimation, that the President 
has thought it could no lo be treated with subordinate 
characters, but that his sentiments should be conveyed to the 
government of Spain itself, through you. 

We love and we value peace; we know its blessings from 
experience. We abhor the follies of war, and are not untried 
in_ its distresses and calamities. Unmeddling with the affairs 
of other nations, we had hoped that our distance and 
our Sepencions would have left us free, in the example 
and indulgence of peace with all the world. We had, 
with sincere and particular dispositions, courted and cultivated 
the friendship of Spain. We have made to it great sacrifices 
of time and interest, and were disposed to believe she would 
see her interests also in a perfect coalition and good under. 
standing with us. Cherishing still the same sentiments, we 
have chosen, in the present instance, to ascribe the intimations 
in this letter to the particular character of the writers, dis. 
played in the peculiarity of the style of their communications, 
and, therefore, we have removed cause from them to their 
sovereign, in whose justice and love of peace we have confi- 
dence. If we are disappointed in this appeal, if we are to be 
forced into a contrary order of things, our mind is made up. 
We shall meet it with firmness. The necessity of our position 
will supersede al] appeal to calculation now, as it has done 
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heretofore. We confide in our own strength, without boasting 
of it ; we respect that of others, without fearing it. If we can- 
not otherwise prevail on the Creeks to discontinue their de- 
predations, we will attack them in force. If Spain chooses 
to consider our defence against savage butchery as a cause of 
war to her, we must mect her also in war, with regret, but 
without fear ; and we shall be happier, to the last moment, to 
repair with her to the tribunal of peace and reason. 

‘The President charges you to communicate the contents of 
this letter to the court of Madrid, with all the temperance 
and delicacy which the dignity and character of that court 
render proper ; but with all ‘the firmness und self-respect 
which befit a nation conscious of its rectitude, and settled in 


its purpose. 
T hove the honour to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem and respect. 
Gentlemen, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tn, Jerrenson. 


To the Chicf Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, ae af 


Philaielphia, July 18, 1793. 
GeytTiemxr, 


The war which has taken place among the powers of Eu- 

, produces frequent transactions within our ports and li- 
tits, on which questions arise of considerable difficulty, and of 
greater importance to the peace of the United States, These 
questions d. for their solution on the construction of our 
treaties, on the laws of nature and nations, and on the laws of 
the land; and are ofteu presented under circumstances which 
do not give a cognizance of them to the tribunals of the 
country. Yet their decision is so little analogous to the ordi- 
vary functions of the executive, as to occasion much embar- 
rassment and difficulty to them. The President would there- 
fore be much relieved) if he found himself free to refer ques- 
tions of this description to the opinions of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, whose knowledge of the 
subject would secure us against errors dangerous to the peaco 
of the United States, and their authority insure the respect of 
all parties. He has, therefore, asked the attendance of such 
judges as could be collected in time for the occasion, to 
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know, in the first place, their opinion, whether the public may 
with tiety be availed of their advice on these ques- 
tions nd “if they may, to t, for their advice, the 
abstract questions which have already occurred, or may soon 
occur, from which they will themselves strike out such as 
any circumstances might, in their opinion, forbid them to pro- 
nounce on. 

Ihave the honour to be, with sentiments of great esteem and. 
respect, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
Ta. JErrurson. 


TO MR. GENET. 


Philedelphie, July 24, 1793. 
Sin, 


Your favour of the 9th instant, covering the information of 
Silvat Ducamp, Pierre Nouvel, Chouguet le Savarence, Gaston 
de Nogcere, and G. Blustier, that being on their passage from 
the French West Indies to the United States, on board mer- 
chant vessels of the United States, with slaves and mer. 
chandize, of their property, these vessels were stopped by 
British armed vessels, and their property taken out as lawful 
prize, has been received. 

{ believe it cannct be doubted, but that by the general law 
of nations, the goods of a friend found in the vessel of an 
enemy are free, and the goods of an enemy found in the vessel 
of a friend are lawful prize. Upon this principle, I presume, 
the British armed vessels have taken the property of French 
citizens found in our vessels, in the cases above mentioned, 
and I confess 1 should be at a loss on what Principle to re- 
claim it. It is true that sundry nations, desirous of avoiding 
the inconveniences of having their vessels mopped at Bea, ran- 
sacked, carried into pt and detained, under pretence of 
having enemy is aboard, have, in many instances, introduced 
by their special treaties another principle between them, that 
enemy bottoms shall make enemy goods, and friendly bottoms 
friendly goods; a principle much less embarrassing to com- 
merce, and equal to printers in point of gain and loss. But 
this is altogether the effect of particular treaty, controling in 

ial cases the general of the law of nations, and 
therefore taking effect between such nations only as have so 
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agreed to control it. England has generally determined to 
adhere to the rigorous principle, having, in no instance, as far 
as I recollect, agrced to the modification of letting the pro- 
perty of the goods follow that of the vessel, except in the 
single one of her treaty with France. We have adopted this 
modification in our treaties with France, the United Nether. 
lands, and Russia; and, therefore, as to them, our vessels cover 
the goods of their enemies, and we lose our goods when in the 
vessels of their enemics. Accordingly, you will be pleased to 
recollect, that in the late case of Halland and Mackie, citizens 
of the United States, who had Jaden a cargo of flour on board 
a British vesscl, which was taken by The French frigate 
T'Embuscade and brought into this port, when I reclaimed the 
cargo, it was only on the nd that they were ignorant of 
the declaration of war when it was shipped. You observed, 
however, that the 14th article of our treaty had provided that 
ignorance should not be pleaded beyond two months after the 
leclaration of war, which term had clapsed in this case by 
some days, and finding that to be the truth, though their real 
ignorance of the declaration was equally true, I declined the 
reclamation, as it never was in my view to reclaim the car; 
nor apparently in yours to offer to restore it, by questioning 
the ru! established in our treaty, that enemy bottoms make 
evemy goods. With England, Spain, Boring , and Austria, 
we have no treaties: therefore, we have nothing to oppose to 
their acting according to the general law of nations, that cnem 
goods are lawful prize though found in the bottom of a friend. 
Nor do I see that France can suffer on the whole; for though 
she loses her goods in our vessels, when found therein by Eng» 
land, Spain, Portugal, or Austria, yet she gains our goods, 
when found in the vessels of England, Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, the United Netherlands, or Prussia: and I believe I 
may safely affirm that we have more goods afloat in the ves- 
sels of these six nations, than France has afloat in our vessels ; 
and consequently, that France is the gainer, and we the loser 
by the principle of our treaty. Indeed, we are losers in every 
direction of that principle ; for when twos in our favour, It 
is to save the ls of our friends, when it works against us, 
it is to lose pL pe and we shall contioue to lose while the 
rule is on)y partially established. When we shall have esta~ 
blished ix with all nations, we shall be in a condition neither 
to gain nor lose, but shall be less exposed. to vexatious searches 
at sea. To this condition we are endeavouring tu advance ; 
but as it depends on the will of other nations as well as our 
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concur. 

I cannot, therefore, but flatter myself, that 90 Fer the 
cases of Ducamp and others, perceive that their losses 
result from. the state of war, obich has permitted their enemies 
to take their goods, though found in our vessels; and conse- 
quently, from circumstances aver which we have no control. 

The rudeness to their persons, practised by their enemies, is 
certainly not favourable to the character of the latter. We 
feel for it as much as for the extension of it to our own citizens, 
their companions, and find in it a motive the more for requiring 
measures to be taken which may prevent repetitions of it. 

I have the honour to be, ah great respect, 

q 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu. Jerverson. 


TO MR. GENRT. 


Philadelphia, August 7, 1793, 
Str, 

In a letter of June the 5th, I had the honour to inform you 
that the President, after reconsidering, at your request, the 
case of vessels armed within our to commit hostilities on 
nations at peace with the United States, had finally determined 
that it could not be admitted, and desired that all those which 
had been so armed should di from our ports. It bei 
understood afterwards, that vessels either still remail 
in our ports, or had only left them to cruise on our coasts 
and return again with their prizea, and that another vessel, 
the Little Democrat, had been since armed at Philadelphia, it 
was desired in my letter of the 12th of Ji uly, that such vessels, 
with their prizes, should be detained, till a determination 
should be had of what was to be done under these circum. 
stances. In disregard, however, of this desire, the Little 
Democrat went out immediately on a cruise. 

I have it now in charge to inform you, that the President 
considers the United States as bound, pursuant to positive 
agsurances, given in conformity to the laws of neutrality, to 
effectuate the restoration of, or to make compensation for, 
prizes, which shall have been made of any of the parties at 
war with France, subsequent to the fifth day of June last, by 
privateers fitted out of our ports. 
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‘That it ia consequently expected, that will cause resti- 
tution to be mele of all taken ant brought into our 
ports subsequent, to the ore mentioned day by such priva- 
teers, in di of which, the President considers it as in- 
cumbent upon the United States to indemnify the owners of 
those prizes, the indemnification to be reimbursed by the 
French nation. 

That besides taking efficacious measures to t the fue 
ture fitting out of privateers in the ports of the United States, 
they will not give asylum therein to any which shall havc been 
at any time so fitted out, and will cause restitution of all such 
prizes as shall be hereafter brought within their ports by any 
of the said privateers, 

It would bave been but proper respect to the authority of 
the country, had that been consulted before these armaments 
were undertaken. It would have been satisfactory, however, 
if their sense of them, when declared, had been duly ac- 

uiesced in. Reparation of the injury to which the United 
States have been made 0 involuntarily instrumental, is all 
which now remains, and in this your compliance cannot but 
be expected. 

In consequence of the information given in your letter of 
the 4th instant, that certain citizens of St. Domingo, lately 
arrived in the United States, were associating for the pu 
of undertaking a military expedition from the territor the 
United States, against that island, the governor of Maryland, 
within which state the expedition is understood to be 
paring, is instructed to take effectual measurcs to prevent the 


same. 
T have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Sir, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. Jerrerson. 


TO GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
Philadelphia, August 36, 1793. 
Str, 

In my letter of Jani the 13th, I enclosed to you ies 
of several Jetters which had passed between Mr. ‘Tenant, Mr. 
Genet, and myself, on the occurrences to which the present 
war had given rise within our ports. ‘The abject of this com- 
munication was to enable you to explain the principles on 
which our government was conducting itself towards the belli- 
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gerent parties; principles which might not in all cases be 
‘atisfactory to all, but were meant to be just and impartial to 
all. Mr, Genet bad been then but a little time with us; and 
but a little more was necessary to develop in him @ character 
and conduct so unexpected and so extraordinary, as to place 
us in the most distressing dilemma, between our regard for his 
nation, which is constant and sincere, and a re; for our 
Jaws, the authority of which must be maintained ; for the peace 
of our country, which the executive magistrate is charged to 
preserve, for its honour, offended in the person of that magis- 
trate, and for its character, grossly traduced in the conversa- 
tions and letters of this gentleman. In the course of these 
transactions, it has been a t comfort to us to believe, that 
none of them were within the intentions or expectations of his 
employers. These had been too recently expressed in acts 
which nothing could discolour, in the letters of the Exccutive 
Council, in the letter and decrees of the National Assembly, 
and in the general demeanour of the nation towards us, to 
ascribe to them things of so contrary a character. Our first 
duty, therefore, was, to draw a strong line between their inten- 
tions and the proceedin of their minister ; our second, to lay 
those proceedings faithfully before them. 

On the declaration of war between France and England, 
the United States being at peace with both, their situation was 
80 new and unexperienced by themselves, that their citizens 
were not in the first instant, sensible of the new duties result- 
ing therefrom, and of the restraints it would impose even on 
their dispositions towards the belligerent powers. Some of 
them imagined (and chiefly their transient sea-faring citizens) 
that they were free to indulge those dispositions, to take side 
with either Party, and enrich themselves by depredations on 
the commerce of the other, and were meditating enterprises of 
this nature, as there was reason to believe. In this state of 
the public mind, and before it should take an erroneous direc- 
tion, difficult to be set right, and dangerous to themselves and 
their country, the President thought it expedient, through the 
channel of a proclamation, to remind our fellow citizens that 
we were in a state of peace with all the belligerent powers, 
that in that state it was our duty neither to aid nor injure any, 
to exhort and warn them against acts which might contravene 
this duty, and particularly those of positive hostility, for the 
punishwent of which the laws would be gppealed to; and to 
put them on their guard also, as to the risks they would run, 
af they should attempt to carry articles of contraband to any. 
This proclamation, ordered on the 19th, and signed the 22nd 
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day of April, was sent to you in my letter of the 26th of the 
same month. 

On the day of its publication, we received, through the 
channel of the newspapers, the first intimation that Mr. Genet 
had arrived on the 8th of the month at Charleston, in the cha. 
racter of Minister Plenipotentiary from his nation to the United 
States, and soon after, that he had sent on to Philadelphia the 
vestel in which he came, and would himself perform the 
journey by land. His landing at one of the most distant 
ports of the Union from his points both of departure and des- 
tination, was calculated to excite attention; and, very soon 
afterwards, we learned that he was undertaking to authorise 
the fitting and arming vessels in that port, enlisting men, 
foreigners and citizens, and giving them commissions to cruise 
and sont hostllces oe, “nations at peace with us; that these 
vessels were taking and bringing prizes into our ports; that the 
consuls of France’ were assuming to hold courte of admiralty 
on them, to try, condemn, and authorise their sale as legat 
prize, and all this before Mr. Genct had presented himself 
or his credentials to the President, before he was received by 
him, without his consent or consultation, and directly in con- 
travention of the state of peace existing, and declared to exist 
in the President’s proclamation, and incumbent on him to pre- 
serve till the constitutional authority should otherwise declare. 
These proceedings became immediately, os was naturally to 
be expected, the subject of complaint by the representative 
here of that power against whom they would chiefly operate. 
The British minister presented several memorials thereon, to 
which we gave the answer of May the 18th, heretofore in- 
closed to you, corresponding in tance with a letter of the 
same date written to Mr. Ternant, the minister of France then 
residing here, a copy of which I send herewith. On the next 
day Mr. Genet reached this place, about five or six weeks 
after he had arrived at Charleston, and might have been at 
Philadelphia, if he had steered for it directly. He was imme 
diately presented to the President, and received by him as the 
minister of the republic; and as the conduct before stated 
teemed to ik a design of forcing us into the war without 
allowing us the exercise of any free will in the case, nothing 
could be more assuaging than his assurance to the President 
at his reception, which he repeated to me afterwarda in con- 
versation, and in public to the citizens of Philadelphia in 
answer to an address from them, that on account of our re- 
mote situation and other circumstances, France did not expect 
that we should become a party to the war, but wished to see 
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Us pursue our prosperity and happiness in peace. In a con- 
veration a few days Ther, Mr. Genet told me, that M. de 
Ternant had delivered him my letter of May the 15th. He 
spoke something of the case of the Grange, and then of the 
armament at Charleston ; explained the circumstances which 
had led him to it before he tiad been received by the govern- 
ment and had consulted its will; expressed a hope at the 
President bad not so absolutely decided against the measure 
but that he would hear what was to be said in su of it; 
that he would write me a letter on the subject, in which he 
thought he could justify it under our treaty; but that if the 
President should finally determine otherwise, he must submit; 
for that assuredly his instructions were to do what would be 
agreeable to us. He accordingly wrote the letter of May the 
ith. The President took the case again into consideration, 
and found nothing in that letter which could shake the 
grounds of his former decision. My letter of June the 5th 
Notifying this to him, his of June the 8th and 14th, mine of 
the 17th, and his again of the 22d, will shew what further 
passed on this subject, and that he was far from retaining his 
disposition to acquiesce in the ultimate will of the President. 

t would be tedious to pursue this and our subscquent cor- 
respondence through all their details. Referring, therefore, 
for these to the letters themselves, which shall accompany this, 
Iwill ot a suramary view only of the points of difference 
which bave arisen, and the grounds on which they rest. 

1. Mr. Genet asserts his right of arming in our ports and 
of enlisting our citizens, and that we have no right to restrain 
him or punish them. Examining this question under the law 
of nations, founded on the general sense and usage of man- 
kind, we have produced proofs, from the most enlightened 
and approved writers on the subject, that a ncutral nation 
must, in all things relating to the war, observe an exact impar- 
tiality towards the parties; that favours toone to the prejudice 
of the other, would import a fraudulent neutrality, of which no 
nation would be the dupe; that no succour should be given 
to either, unless stipulated by treaty, in men, arms, or any 
thing else directly serving for war; that the right of raising 

being one of the rights of sovereignty, and conse- 
quently appertaining exclusively to the nation itself, no forei 
‘power or person can levy men within its territory without its 
consent, and he who does, may be rightfully and severely 
punished; thatif the United States have a right to refuse the 
permission to arm vessels and raise men within their ports and 
territories, they are bound by the laws of neutrality to exer- 
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cise that right, and to prohibit such armaments and cn. 
listments. ‘To these princi of the law of nations Mr, 
Genet answers, by calli em ; Siplormatia subtleties,” and. 
‘ aphorisms of Vattel and others.” But something more than 
this is necessary to disprove them ; and till they are disproved, 
we hold it certain that the law of nations and the rules of neu. 
trality forbid our permitting cither party to arm in our ports, 
Bat Mr. Genet says, that the twenty-second article of our 
treaty allows him expressly to armin our ports. Why has he 
not quoted the very words of that article expressly allowing 
it? for that would have put an end to all further question. 
The words of the article are, ‘it shall not be lawful for any 
foreign privateers not belonging to subjects of the M.C. King, 
nor citizens of the said United States, who have commissions 
from any foreign Prince or State, in enmity with cither nation, 
to fit their ships in the ports of either the one or the other of 
the aforesaid partics.” ‘Translate this from the general term» 
in which it here stands, into the special case produced by the 
nt war, * Privateers not belonging to France or the 
nited States, and having commissions from the enemies of 
one of them,’ are, in the present state of things, ‘ British, 
Dutch, and Spanish privatccrs.’ Substituting these then for 
the equivalent terms, it will stand thus, ‘ it shall not be law- 
ful for British, Dutch, or Spanish privateers to fit their ships 
in the ports of the United States.’ Is this an capress per- 
mission to France to doit? Does the negative to the encmies 
of France, and silence as to France herself, imply an affirma- 
tive to France? Certainly not; it leaves the question as to 
France open, and free to be decided according to circum. 
stances. And if the parties had mcant an affirmative etipula- 
tion, they would have provided for it expressly ; they would 
never have left so important a point 1o be inferred from mere 
silence or implications. Suppose they had desired to stipu- 
late a refusal to their enemies, but nothing to themselves; 
what form of expression would they have used? Certainly 
the one they have used; an ex; stipulation as to their ene- 
mies, and ‘silence as to themselves. And such an intention 
corresponds not only with the words, but with the cireum- 
stances of the times. It was of valne to each party to exclude 
its enemies from arming in the ports of the other, and could 
in no case embarrass them. They therefore stipulated so far 
mutually. But each might be em! by permitting the 
other to arm in its ports. They therefore would not stipulate 
to permit that. Let us go back to the state of things in 
France when this treaty was made, and we shall find several 
r2 
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cases wherein France could not have permitted us to arm in 
ber ports. Su; awar between these States and Spain. 
‘We know, that by the treaties between Franceand Spain, the 
former could not permit the enemies of the latter to arm in 
her ports. It was honest in her, therefore, not to deceive us 
by such a stipulation. Su a war between these States 
and Great Britain, By the treaties between France and 
Great Britain, in force at the signature of ours, we could not 
have been permitted to arm in the ports of France. She could 
not then have meant in this article to give na such a right. She 
has manifested the same sense of it in her subsequent treaty 
with England, made eight years after the date of ours, stipu- 
lating in the sixteenth article of it, as in our twenty-second, 
that foreign privateers, not being subjects of either crown, 
should not arm against either in the ports of the other. If 
this had amounted to an affirmative stipulation that the sub- 
jecta of the other crown might arm in her ports against us, it 
‘would have been in direct contradiction to her twenty-second 
article with us, So that to give to these negative stipulations 
an affirmative effect, is to render them inconsistent with each 
other, and with good faith; to give them only their negative 
and natural effect, is to reconcile them to one another and to 
fed faith, and is clearly to adopt the sense in which France 

erself has expounded them. ‘e may justly conclude, then, 
that the article only obliges us to refuse this right, in the pre- 
sent case, to Great Britain and the other enemies of ee. 
It does not go on to give it to France, either express; by 
implication. We may then refuse it. And since we’ are 
‘bound by treaty to refuse it to the one party, and are free to 
refuse it to that other, we are bound by the ews of neutralit 
to refuse it to the other. The aiding either party, then, wit! 
vessels, arms, or men, being unlawful by the law of nations, 
and not rendered lawful by the treaty, it is made a question, 
whether our citizens, joining in these unlawful enterprises, 
may be uunished ? 

‘he United States being in a state of peace with most of 
the belligerent powers by treaty, and with all of them by the 
Jaws of nature, murders and robberies committed by our citi- 
zens within our territory, or on the high sens, on those with 
whom we ere so at peace, are punishable equally as if com- 
mitted on our own inhabitants. If I might venture to reason 
a little formally, without being charged with running into 
© subtleties and aphorisms,’ I would say, that if one citizen has 
a right to to war of his own authority, every citizen has 
the same. if every citizen has that right, then the nation 
Gwhich is composed of ail its citizens) has a right to go to war, 
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by the authority of its individual citizens. But this is not 
true, either on the general principles of society, or by our con- 
stitution, which gives that power to Congress alone, and not 
to the citizens individually. Then the first position was not 
true; and no citizen hasa right to go to war of his own au- 
thority ; and for what he does without right, he ought to be 
punished. Indeed, nothing can be more obviously absurd 
than, to say, that all the citizens may be at war, and yet the 
nation at peace. 

It has been pretended, indeed, that the engagement of a 
citizen in an enterprize of this nature, was a divestment of the 
character of citizen, and a transfer of jurisdiction over him to 
another sovercign. Our citizens are certainly free to divest 
themselves of that character by emigration and other acts 
manifesting their intention, and may then become the subjects 
of another power, and free to do whatever the subjects of that 
power may do. But the Jaws do not admit that the bare com- 
mission of a crime amounts of itself to a divestment of the 
character of citizen, and withdraws the criminal from their 
coercion. They would never prescribe an illegul act among 
the legal modes by which a citizen might disfranchise himself; 
nor render treason, for instance, innocent by giving it the force 
of a dissolution of the obligation of the criminal to his coun- 
try. Accordingly, in the case of Henfield, a citizen of these 
States, charged with having engaged in the port of Charleston, 
in dia enterprize against nations at peace with us, and with 
having joined in the actual commission of hontilities, the At- 
torney General of the United States, in an official opinion, 
declared that the act with which he was charged was punish 
able by law. The same thing has been unammously declared 
by two of the circuit courts of the United States, as you will 
see in the charges of Chief Justice Jay, delivered at Rich- 
mond, and Judge Wilson, delivered at Philadelphia, both of 
which are herewith sent. Yet Mr. Genet, in the moment he 
Jands at Charleston, is able to tell the Governor, and continues 
to affirm in his correspondence here, that no law of the United 
States authorises their government to restrain either its own 
citizens or the foreigners inhabiting its territory, from warring 
against the enemies of France. 1 is true, indeed, that in the 
case of Henfield, the jury which tried, absolved him. But it 
appeared on the trial, that the crime was not knowingly and 
wilfully committed ; that Henfield wes ignorant of the unlaw- 
fulness of his undertaking; that in the moment he was ap- 
prised of it, he shewed real contrition ; that he had rendered 
meritorious services during the late war, and declared he 
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would live and die an American. The jury, therefore, in 
absolving him, did no more than the constitutional authority 
might have done, had they found him guilty: the constitution 
having provided for the pardon of offences in certain cases, 
and there being no case where it would have been more 

than where no offence was contemplated. Henfield, 
therefore, was still an American citizen, and Mr. Genet’s re- 
clamation of him was as unauthorised as the first enlistment 

im. 

2. Another doctrine advanced by Mr. Genet is, that our 
courts can take no cognizance of questions whether vessels, 
held by theirs, as prizes, are lawful prizes or not; that this 
jurisdiction belongs exclusively to their consulates here, which 

ave been lately erected by the National Assembly into com- 
plete courts of admiralty. 

Let us consider, first, what is the extent of jurisdiction 
which the consulates of France may rightfully exercise here. 
Every nation, has of natural right, entirely and exclusively ail 
the juriediction which may be rightfully exercised in the ter- 
ritory it occupies. If it cedes any portion of that jurisdiction 
to judges sepdates by another nation, the limits of their 
Bower must depend on the instrument of cession. The United 

‘tates and France have, by their consular convention, given 
mutually to their consuls jurisdiction in certain cases espe- 
cially enumerated. But that convention gives to neither the 
power of establishing complete courts of admiralty within the 
territory of the other, nor even of deciding the Perenlae 

luestion of prize, or not prize. The consulates of France, 
then, cannot take judicial cognizance of those questions here. 
Of this opinion Mr. Genet was when he wrote his letter of 
May the 27th, wherein he ises to correct the error of the 
consul at Charleston, of whom, in my letter of the 15th in- 
stant, I had complained, as arrogating to himeelf that juris- 
diction; though in his sehsequent letters he has thought 
‘proper to embark in the errors of his consuls. 
jut the United States, at the same time, do not pretend 
any right to try the validity of captures made on the high seas, 
by France, or any other nation, over its enemies. These 
questions belong, of common usage, to the sovereign of the 
captor, and whenever it is necessary ta determine them, resort 
soust be had to his courts. This is the case provided for in 
the seventeenth article of the treaty, which says, that such 
prizes shall not be arrested, nor cognizance taken of the vali- 
ity thereof; a stipulation much insisted on by Mr. Genet 
and the consuls, and which we never thought of Infringing or 
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juestioning. As the validity of captures, then, made on the 

igh seas fy France over its enemies, cannot be tried within 
the United States by their consuls, so neither can it by our 
own courte, Nor is this the question between us, though we 
have been misled into it. 

The real question is, whether the United States have not a 
Fight to protect vessels within their waters and on their coasts? 
The Grange was taken within the Delaware, between the shores 
of Jersey and of the Delaware State, and several miles above 
its mouth. The seizing her was a flagrant violation of the 
juradictiog of the United States. Mr, Genet, homens in- 
stead of apologising, takes great merit in his letters for giving 
her up. rang: is ond to have been taken within 
two miles of the shores of the United States. When the 
admiralty declined cognizance of the case, she was delivered to 
the French consul, according to my letter of June the 25th, to 
he kept till the executive of the United States should examine 
into the case; and Mr. Genet was desired by my letter of 
June the 29th, to have them furmshed with the evidence on 
behalf of the captors, as to the place of capture, Yet to this 
day it has aever been done. he brig Fanny was alleged to 
be taken witbin five miles from our shore, the Catharine within 
two miles and a half. It is an essential attribute of the juris- 
diction of every country to preserve peace, to punish acts in 
breach of it, and to restore property taken by force within its 
limits. Were the armed vessel of any nation to cut away one 
of our own from the wharves of Philadelphia, and to choose to 
call it a prize, would this exclude us from the right of redress- 
ing the wrong? Were it the vessel of another nation, are we 
not equally bound to protect it, while withm our limits? 
Were it seized in any other of our waters, or on the shores 
of the United States, the right of redressing is still the same; 
and humble, indeed, would be our condition, were we obliged 
to depend for that on the will of a foreign consul, or on nego- 
tiation with diplomatic agents. Accordingly, this right of 
protection within its waters, and toa reasonable distance, on its 
coasts, has been acknowledged by every nation, and denied to 
none ;_and if the p rty ed | be yet within their power, it 
is their right and duty to redress the wrong themselves. 
France herself has asserted the right in herself, and recognized 
it in us, in the sixth article of our treaty, where we mutually 
stipulate, that we will, by ali the means in our power (not by 
negotiation), protect defend each other’s vessels and effects 
in our ports or roads, or on the seas near our countries, and 
recover and restore the same to the right owners. The United 
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Netherlands, Prussia, and Sweden, have recognized it aleo in 
treaties with us ; and, indeed, it is a atanding formule, inserted 
in almost all the treaties of all nations, and proving the prin- 
ciple to be acknowledged by all nations. 

How, and by what organ of the government, whether judi- 
ciary or executive, it shall be redressed, is not yet perfectly 
ettled with us. One of the subordinate courts of admiralty 
has been of opinion, in the first instance, in the case of the 
ship William, that it does not belong to the judiciary, Ano- 
may be of a contrary opinion, The question is 
, and an to the court of last resort will 
decide it finally. If finally the judiciary shall declare that it 
does not belang to the civil authority, it then results to the 
executive, charged with the direction of the military force of 
the Union, and the conduct of its affairs with foreign nations. 
But this is a mere question of internal arrangement between 
the different departments of the government, depending on the 
particular diction of the laws and constitution; and it can in 
Towise concern a foreign nation, to which department these 
have delegated it. 

3. Mr, Genet, in his letter of July the 9th, requires that 
the ship Jane, which he calls an English privateer, shall be 
immediately ordered to depart; and to justify this, he appeals 
to the 22d article of our treaty, which provides that it shall not 
be lawful for any foreign privateer to fit their ships in our 
ports, to sell what they have taken, or purchase victuals, &c. 

‘he ship Jane is an English merchant vessel, which has been 
many yearsemployed in the commerce between Jamaica and 
these States. She brought here a cargo of produce from that 
island, and was to take away a cargo of flour. Knowing of 
the war when she left Jamaica, and that our coast was lined 
with small French privateers, she armed for her defence, and 
took one of those commissions usually called letters of marque. 
She arrived here safely, without having had any rencounter of 
any sort, Can it be necessary to say that a merchant vessel is 
not a privateer? that though she has arms to defend herself 
in time of war, in the course of her regular commerce, this no 
more makes her a privateer, than a husbandman following his 
plough in time of war, with a knife or pistol in his pocket, is 
thereby made a soldier. The occupation of a privateer is 
attack and plunder, that of a merchant vessel is commerce and 
self-preservation. The article excludes the former from our 
ports and from selling what she has taken, that is, what she 

as acquired by war, to shew it did not mean the merchant 
vessel and what she had acquired by commerce. Were the 
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merchant vessels coming for our produce forbidden to have 
any arms for their defence, every adventurer who had 2 boat, 
or money enough to buy one, would make her a privateer, our 
coasts would swarm with them, foreign vessels must cease to 
come, our commerce must be suppressed, our produce remain 
on our hands, or at least that great portion of it which we 
have not vessels to carry away, our ploughs must be laid aside, 
and agriculture suspended. is is a sacrifice no treaty could 
ever contemplate, and which we are not disposed to make out 
of mere complaisance to a false definition of the term priva- 
teer. Finding that the Jane bad purchased new carriages to 
mount two or three additional guns, which she had brought in 
her hold, and that she had opened additional holes for 
them, the carriages were ordered to be re-landed, the addi- 
tional port-holes stopped, and her means of defence reduced, to 
be exactly the same at her departure as at her arrival, This 
was done on the general principle of allowing no party to arm 
within our ports, 

4. The seventeenth article of our treaty leaves armed vessels 
free to conduct, whithersoever they please, the ships and goods 
taken from their enemies without paying any duty, and to 
depart and be conducted freely to the places expressed in their 
commissions, which the captain shall be obliged toshew. It is 
evident, that this article does not contemplate a freedom éo sell 
their prizes here, but, on the contrary, a departure to some 
other place, always to be expressed in their commission, where 
their validity is to be finally adjudged. In such case, it would 
he as unreasonable to demand duties on the goods they had 
taken from an enemy, as it would be on the cargo of a mer- 
chant vessel touching in our ports for refreshment or advices ; 
and against this the article provides. But the armed vessels of 
France have been also admitted to land and sell their prize 

‘oods here for consumption, in which case it is as reasonable 
t ey should pay duties, as the Is of a merchantman landed 
and sold for consumption. They have, however, demanded, 
and as a matter of right, to sell them free of duty; a right, 
they say, given by this article of the treaty, though the article 
does not give the right to sell at all. Where a treaty does not 

ive the principal right of selling, the additional one of selling 

luty free cannot be given; ard the laws, iv admitting the 
principal right of selling, may withhold the additional one of 
selling duty free. It must be observed, that our revenues are 
raised almost wholly on imported goods, Suppose prise goods 
enough should be brought in to supply our whole consump- 
tion. According to their construction, we are to lose our 
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whole revenue. EF put the extreme case, to evince more 
extremely the unreasonableness of the claim. Partial supplies 
would ‘aect the revenue but partially. They would a 
the evil, but not the error of the construction ; and, I believe, 
we may say, with truth, that neither party had it in contem- 
plation, when penning this article, to abandon any part of its 
Fevemie for the encouragement of the sea-robl of the 
other. 

5. Another source of complaint with Mr. Genet bas been, 
that the English take French goods out of American vessels, 
which be says is against the law of nations, and ought to be 
prevented by us. On the contrary, we suppose it to have 

een long an established principle of the law of nations, that 
the Is of a friend are free in an enemy’s vessel, and an 
enemy’s goods lawful prize in the vessel of a friend. The 
inconvenience of this principle, which subjects merchant ves- 
sels to be stopped at sea, searched, ransacked, led out of their 
course, has ‘aduced several nations latterly to stipulate against 
it by treaty, and to substitute another in its stead, that free 
bottoms shall make free goods, and enemy bottoms enemy 
fos a rule equal to the other in point of loss and gain, but 
less oppressive to commerce. As far as it has been introduced, 
it depends on the treaties stipulating it, and forms exceptions, 
in special cases, to the general operation of the luw of nations. 
We have introduced it into our treaties with France, Holland, 
aod Prussia; and French goods found by the two Jatter 
nations in American bottoms are not made prize of. It is our 
wish to establish it with other nations. But this requires their 
consent also, isa work of time, and in the meanwhile, they 
have a right to act on the general principle, without giving to 
us or to France cause of complaint. Nor do I see that France 
can lose by it on the whole. For though she loses her goods 
when found in our vessels by the nations with whom we have 
no treaties, yet she gains our goods when found in the vessels 
of the same and all other nations; and we believe the latter 
Tass to be greater than the former. It is to be lamented, 
indeed, that the general principle has operated so cruelly 
in the dreadful calamity which has lately happened in St. 
Dominge. The miserable fugitives who, to save their lives, 
had taken asylum in our vesedla, with such valuable and 
able things as could be gathered in the moment out of the 
ashes of ‘Deir houses and wrecks of their fortunes, have been 
plundered of these remains by the licensed sea rovers of their 
enemies. This has swelled, on this occasion, the disadvan’ 
of the gencral principle, that * an enemy's goods are free prize 
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in the vessels of a friend.’ But it is one of those deplorable 
and unforeseen calamities to which they expose themselves 
who enter into a state of war, furnishing to us an awful lesson 
to avoid it by justice and moderation, and not a cause or 
encouragement to expose our own towns to the same burnings 
and butcheries, nor of complaint because we do not. 

6 In a case like the present, where the missionary of one 
government construes differently from that to which he is sent, 
the treaties and laws which are to form a common rule of ac- 
tion for both, it would be unjust in either to claim an exclusive 
right of construction. Each nation has an equal right to ex- 
pound the meaning of their common rules; and reeson and 
usage have established, in such cases, a convenient and well 
understood train of proceeding. It is the right and duty of 
the foreign missionary to urge his own constructions, to sup- 

rt them with reasons which may convince, and in terms of 

leccncy and respect which may reconcile the government of 
the country to a concurrence. It is the duty a that govern- 
ment to listen to his reasonings with attention and candour, 
and to yes to them when just. But if it shall still appear to 
them that reason and right are on their side, it follows of ne- 
cestity, that, exercising the sovereign powers of the country, 
they have a right to proceed on their own constructions and 
conclusions as to whatever is to be done within their limits, 
‘The minister then refers the case to his own government, asks 
new instructions, and, in the mean time, acquicsces in the 
authority of the country. His government examines his con- 
structions, abandons them if wrong, insists on them if right, 
and the case then becomes & matter of negotiation between the 
two nations. Mr. Genet, however, assumes a new and bolder 
line of conduct. After deciding for himself ultimately, and 
without respect to the authority of the country, he proceeds to 
do what even his soverei; not authorise, to put himself 
within the country on a line with its government, to act as 
co-sovereign of the territory ; he arms vessels, levies men, gives 
commissions of war, ind ly of them, and in direct 0] 
sition to their orders end efforts. When the government for- 
bids their citizens to arm and ge in the war, he undertakes 
to arm and engage them. ‘Whea they forbid vessels to be 
fitted in their ports for cruising on uations with whom they 
are at peace, he commissions them to fit and cruise. When 
they forbid an unceded jurisdiction to be exercised within their 
territory by foreign agents, he undertakes to uphold that ex- 
ercise, and to avow it openly. The privateers Citoyen Genet 
and Sans Culottes having been fitted out at Charleston (though 
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without the permission of the ent, yet before it was 
forbidden), The President oly wired they might leave 
our ports, and did not interfere with their prizes. Instead, 
however, of their quitting our porta, the Sans Culottes remains 
still, strengthening and equipping herself, and the Citoyen 
Genet went out only to cruise on our coast, and to brave the 
authority of the country by returning into port in with her 
prizes. “hough in the letter of June the 5th, the final deter- 
mination of the President was communicated, that no future 
armaments in our ports should be permitted, the Vainqueur de 
la Bastille was afterwards equipped and commissioned in 
Charleston, the Anti-George in Savannah, the Carmagnole in 
Delaware, a schooner and a sloop in Boston, and the Poily or 
Republican was attempted to be equipped in New York, and 
was the subject of reclamation by Mr. Genet, in a style which 
certainly did not look like relinquishing the practice. The 
Sarah or Little Democrat was armed, equipped, and manned, in 
the port of Philadelphia, under the very eye of the government, 
as if meant to insult it. Having fallen down the river, and 
being evidently on the point of departure for a cruise, Mr. 
Genet was desired in my letter of July the 12th, on the part of 
the President, to detain her till some inquiry and determina- 
tion on the case should be had. Yet within three or four days 
after, she wos sent out, by orders from Mr. Genet himself, and 
is, at this time, cruising on our coasts, as appears by the protest 
of the master of one of our vessels maltreated by her. 

‘The government, thus insulted and set at defiance by Mr. 
Genet, and committed in its duties and engagements to others, 
determined still to see in these proceedings but the character 
of the individual, and not to believe, and it does not believe, 
that they are by instructions from his employers. ‘They had 
assured the British minister here, that the vessels already armed 
in our ports sbould be obliged to leave them, and that no more 
should be armed in them. Yet more had been armed, and 
those before armed had either not gone away, or gone only to 
return with new prizes. They now informed him that the 
order for departure should be enforced, and the prizes made 
contrary to it should be restored or compensated. The same 
thing was notified to Mr. Genet in my letter of August the 7th, 
and that he might not conclude the promise of compensation 
to be of no concern to him, and go on in bis courses, he was 
reminded that it would be a far article of account against 
his nation. 

Mr. Genet, not content with using our force, whether we 
will or not, in the military line, against nations with whom we 
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are at peace, undertakes also to direct the civil government ; 
and particularly for the executive and legislative bodies, to 

jounce what powers may or may not be exercised by the 
one or the other. Thus in his letter of June the 8th, he pro- 
mises to respect the poniseal opinions of the President, till the 
Representatives shall have confirmed or rejected them; asif 
the President had undertaken to decide what belonged to the 
decision of Congress. In his letter of June the 4th, he says, 
more openly, that the President ought not to have taken on 
himpelf to decide on the subject of the letter, but that it was of 
importance enough to have consulted Congress thereon ; and 
in that of June the 22nd, he tells the President in direct terms 
that Congress ought already to have been occupied on certain 
questions which he had been too hasty in deciding : thus nak. 
ing himself, and not the President, the judge of the powers 
ascribed by the constitution to the executive, and dictating to 
him the occasion when he should exercise the power of con. 
vening Congress at an earlier day than their own act had 
prescribed. 

On the following expressions no commentary shall be made, 

July 9. ¢ Les principes philosophiques proclamées par lo 
Président.’ 

Sune 22, * Les opinions privées ou publiques de M. le 
Président. et cette égide ne paroissant pas suffisante.’ 

June 22. * Le gouvernement fédéral s'est empress, poussé 
par je ne sais quelle influence.’ 

June 22. ‘Je ne puis attribucr des démarches de cette 
nature qu’a des impressions étrangéres dont le temset la vérité 
triompheront.’ 

June 25, ‘On poursuit avec acharnement, en vertu des 
instructions de M. le Président, Jes armateurs Francais.’ 

Tune 14. Ce refus tend 4 accomplir le systime infernal 
du roi d’Angleterre, et des autres rois ses accomplices, pour 
faire périr par la famine les Républicaius Francais avec la 
iberté. 

June 8. ‘La lache abandon de ses amis.’ 

July 25, ‘En vain le désir de conserver la paix fait-il 
sacrifier les intéréts de le France & cet intérét du moment ; en 
vain le soif des richesses l"emporte-t-elle sur ’honneur dans Ix 
balance politique de !'Amérique. Tous ces ménagemens, toute 
cette condescendance, toute cette humilité,n’aboutissent A rien: 
Nos enneiuis en rient, et les Fi is trop confiants sont punis 
pour avoir cru que la nation éricaine avoit un pavillon, 
quelle avait quelque égard pour ses loix, quelque vonviction 

le ses forces, et qu'elle tenoit au sentiment de va dignité. IL 
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ne m'est pas possible de peindre toute ma sensibilité sur ce 
seandale qui tend la diminution de votre commerce, A Vop- 
pression du nétre, et 4 Pabaissement a l’avilissement des répul 
liques, Si nos concitoyens ont été trompés, si vous n’étes 
point en état de soutenir Ja souverait de votre peuple, 
parlez ; nous 'avons garantie quand nous étions esclaves, nous 
naurons la rendre redoubtable t devenus libres.” 

‘We draw a veil over the sensations which these expressions 
excite, No words can render them; but they will not escaj 
the sensibility of a friendly and magnanimous nation, who will 
do us justice. We sce in them neither the portrait of our- 
selves, nor the cil of our friends; but an attempt to em- 
broil both ; to add still another nation to the enemies of his 
country, and to draw on both a reproach, which, it is hoped, 
will never stain the history of either, ‘The written proofs, of 
which Mr. Genet was himself the bearer, were too unequi- 
voral to leave a doubt that the French nation are constant in 
their friendship to us. The resolves of their National Con- 
vention, the letters of their Executive Council, attest this 
truth, in terms which render it necessary to seek in some other 
hypothesis the solution of Mr. Genet’s machinations against 
our peace and friendship. 

Conscious, on our part, of the same friendly and sincere 
dispositions, we can with truth affirm, both for our nation and 

eroment, that we have never omitted a reasonable occasion 
of manifesting them. For I will not consider as of that cha- 
racter, opportunities of sallying forth from our ports to my 
Jay, rob, and murder defenceless merchants and others, who 
have doue us no injury, and who were coming to trade with 
us in the confidence of ‘our peace and amity. The violation 
of Carhheig ae cu crea and roorality which bind mankind 
together, woul an unacceptable offering to a just nation. 
Recurring thon only to recent things, after so afflicting a libel, 
we recollect with satisfaction, that in the course of two years, 
by unceasing exertions, we paid up seven years’ arrearages 
and instalments of our debt to France, which the inefficiency of 
our first form of government had suffered to be accumulating : 
that, pressing on still to the entire fulfilment of our engage- 
ments, we have facilitated to Mr. Genet the effect of the instal- 
ments of the present year, to enable him to send relief to his 
fellow-citizens in France, threatened with famine: that in the 
first_ moment of the insurrection which threatened the colon 
of St. Domingo, we stepped forwerd to their relief with, 
arms and money, taking freely on ourselves the risk of 
an unauthorised gid, when delay would have been denial: 
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that we have received, according to our beat abilities, the 
wretched fugitives from the catastrophe of the principal 
town of that colony, who, escaping from the swords and flames 
of civil war, threw themselves on us, naked and houseless, with- 
out food or friends, money, or other means, their faculties lost 
and absorbed in the depth of their distresses: that the exclu- 
sive admission to sell here the prizes made by France on her 
enemies, in the present war, though unstipulated in our treaties, 
and unfounded in her own practice or in that of other nations, 
as we believe; the spirit manifested by the late grand jury 
in their proceedings against those who had aided the enemies 
of France with arms and implements of war ; the expressions of 
attachment to his nation, with which Mr. Genet was welcomed 
on his arrival and journey from south to north ; and our long 
forbearance under his gross usurpations and outrages of the 
Jaws and authority of our country, do not bespeak the par- 
tialities intimated in his letters. And for these things he 
rewurds us by endeavours to excite discord and distrust be- 
tween our citizens and those whora they have entrusted with 
their government, between the different branches of our go- 
vernment, between our nation and his. But none of these 
things, we hope, will be found in his power. That friend- 
ship which dictates to us to bear with his conduct yet a while, 
Jest the interests of bis nation here should suffer injury, will 
hasten them to replace an agent whose dispositions are such 
@ misrepresentation of theirs, and whose continuance here 
is inconsistent with order, eace, respect, and that friendly 
correspondence which we hope will ever subsist between 
the two nations. His government will see too that the case 
is pressing. That it is impossible for two sovereign and inde- 
pendent authorities to be going on within our territory at the 
fe time, without colin. ‘They icon foresee that if Mr. 

enet perseveres in his Prvovedt the consequences would 
be 50 hazardous to us, the example £0 humilisting and per- 
nicious, that we may be forced even to suspend his functions 
before a successor can arrive to continue them. If our citizens 
have not already been shedding each other’s blood, it is not 
owing to the moderation of Mr. Genet, but to the forbearance 
of the government. it is well known that if the authority 
of the laws had been resorted to, to stop the Little Democrat, 
ita officers and agents were to have been resisted by the crew 
of the vcssel, consisting partly of American citizens. Such 
events are too serious, ne: pate, to be left to hazard, or 
to what is more than |, the will of an agent whose de- 
signs are so mysterious. 
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Lay the case then immediately before his government. 
y it with assurances, which cannot be stronger than 
true, that our friendship for the nation is constant and una- 
bating ; that, faithful to our treaties, we have fulfilled them in 
every point to the best of our understanding ; that if, in any 
thing, however, we have construed them amiss, we are ready 
to enter into candid explanations, and to do whatever we can 
be convinced iz right; that in opposing the extravagances of 
an agent, whose character they seem not sufficiently to have 
known, we have been urged by motives of duty to ourselves 
. and justice to others, which cannot fut be approved by those 
who are just themselves ; and, finally, that after independence 
and self-government, there is noth, we more sincerely wish 
than perpetual friendship with them. 
I have the honour to be, with great respect and esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tx, Jerveuson.* 


CIRCULAR TO THE MERCHANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Philadelphis, August 28, 1793, 
GENTLEMEN, 


Complaint having been made to the fenment of the 
United States of some instances of unjustifiable vexation and 
spoliation committed on our merchant vessels by the privateers 
the powers at war, and it being possible that other instances 
may have happened of which no information has been given 
to the government, I have it in charge from the President, to 
assure the merchants of the United States concerned in foreign 
commerce or navigation, that due attention will be paid to any 
injuries they may suffer on the high seas or in foreign coun- 
tries, contrary to the law of nations, or to existing treaties ; 
_ that on their forwarding hither well authenticated evi- 
lence of the same, lings will be ad for 
ther raicl. "The jon nbd fondly digpostions of the several 
belligerent powers, afford well founded expectation that they 
will not hesitate to take effectual measures for restraining their 
armed vessels from committing aggressions and vexations on 
our citizens or their property. 








ced somgetis prevnng letter was een, inclowed by the Secretary of 
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There being no ‘icular portion or description of the 
mereantile body faked ca by the laws for receiving com- 
munications of this nature, I take the liberty of addressing it 
to the merchants of * * * forthe Stateof * * © 
and of requesting that, through them, it may be made known 
to all those of their State whom it may concern. Information 
will be freely received either from the individuals aggrieved, 
or from any associations of merchants who will be pleased to 
take the trouble of giving it, in a case so interesting to them- 
selves and their country. 
Ihave the honour to be, with great respect, 





‘Your most obedient servant, 
Tu. Jerrersoy. 


TO MR. GORE. 


Philadelphis, September 2, 1793. 
Sir, 

The President is informed, through the channel of a letter 
from yourself to Mr. Lear, that M. Duplaine, consul of France 
at Boston, has lately, with an armed force, seized and rescued 
a vessel from the officer of a court of justice, by process from 
which she way under arrest in his custody; and that he has, 
in Jike manner, with an armed foree, opposed and prevented 
the officer charged with process from a court against another 
vessel, from serving that process. This daring violation of the 
laws requires the tore attention, as it is by a foreigner clothed 
with a public character, arrogating an unfounded right to 
admiralty jurisdiction, and Probably meaning to assert it by 
this act of force. You know that by the law of nations con- 
suls are not diplomatic characters, and have oo immunities 
whatever against the laws of the land. To put this altogether 
out of dispute, a clause was inserted in our consular conven- 
tion with France, making them amenable to the laws of the 
land, as other inhabitants. Consequently, M. Duplaine is 
liable to arrest, imprisonment, and other punishments, even 
capital, as other foreign subjects resident here. The Presi- 
dent therefore desires that you will immediately institute such 
@ prosecu.con against him, as the laws will warrant. If there 
be any doubt as to the character of his offence, whether of a 
higher or lower grade, it will be best to prosecute for that which 
wil admit the feast doubt; because an acquittal, though it 
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might be founded merely on the opinion that the grade of 
fence with which he is charged is higher than his act would 
support, yet it might be construed by the uninformed to be a 
judiciary decision against his emenability to thelaw, or perhaps 
in favour of the jurisdiction these consuls are assuming. ‘The 
process, therefore, should be of the surest kind, and all the 
proceedings well grounded. In particular, if an arrest, as is 
probable, be the first step, it should be so managed as to leave 
room neither for escape nor rescue. It should be attended 
with every mark of respect, consistent with safe custody, and 
his confinement as mild and comfortable also, as that would 
it. These are the distinctions to which @ consul is 
entitled, that is to say, of a icular decorum of deport- 
ment towards him, indicative of respect to the sovereign whose 
officer he is, 

The President slso desires you will immediately obtain the 
‘best evidence it shall be in your power to procure, under oath 
or affirmation, of the transaction stated in your letter; and that 
in this you consider yourself as acting as much on bebalf of 
M. Duplaine as the public, the candid truth of the case being 
exactly that which is desired, as it may be the foundation of 
an act, the justice of which should be beyond all question. 
This evidence I shall be glad to receive with as few days, or 
even hours, of delay as possible. 

Tam also instructed to ask the favour of you to communi- 
cate copies of any memorials, representations, or other written 
vorrespondence, which may have passed between the Governor 
and yourself, with respect to the privateers and prizes which 
have been the subject of your letters to Mr. Lear. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Tu. JEF¥ERSON. 


TO MR. HAMMOND. 


Philadelphia, September 3, 1793 
Sin, 

I am honoured with yours of August the 30th. Minc of 
the 7th of that month assured you that measures were taking 
for excluding from al! further asylum in our ports, vessels 
armed in them to cruise on nations with which we are at Cy 
and for the restoration of the prizes, the Lovely Lasa, Prince 
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William Henry, and the Jane of Dublin ; and that should the 
measures of restitution fail in their effect, the President consi- 
ders it as incumbent on the United States to make compensa- 
tion for the veseels. 

We are bound by our treaties with three of the belligerent 
nations, by all the means in our powcr to protect and defend 
their vessels and effects in our ports or waters, or on the seas 
near our shores, and to recover and restore the same to the 
tight owners when taken from them. If all the means in our 
power are used, and fail in their effect, we are not bound by 
our treaties with those nations to make compensation. 

Though we have no sinilar treaty with Great Britain, it 
was the opinion of the President that we should use towards 
that nation the sane rule which, under this article, was to 
govern us with the other nations; and even to extend it to 
captures made on the high seas and brought into our ports, 
if done by vessels which had been armed within them. 

Having, for particular reasons, forbornc to use all the mea- 
sures in our power fur the restitution of the three vessels 
mentioned in my letter of August the 7th, the President 
thought it incumbent on the United States to inake compensa- 
tion for them ; and though uothing was said in that letter of 
other vessels taken under [ike circumstances, and Lrought in 
after the 5th of Junc, and before the date of that letter, yet 
where the same forbearance had taken place, it was his opinion 
that compensation would be equally duc. 

As to prizes made under the same circumstances, ancl 
brought in after the date of that letter, the President deter. 
mined that all the mcans in our power should be wed for 
their restitution. If these fail us, as we should not be bound 
by our treaties to make compensation to the other powers in the 
analogous case, he did not mean to give an opinion that it 
ought to be done to Great Britain. But still, if any cases 
shall arise subsequent to that date, the cireumstances of which 
shall place them on similar ground with those before it, the 
President would think competition oqually incumbont on the 
United States. 

{Instructions are given to the Governors of the different 
States, to use all the means in their power for restoring prizes 
of this last description, found within their ports. Though they 
will of course take measures to be informed of them, and the 
General Government has given them the aid of the Custom 
House officers for this purposc, yet you will be sensible of the 
importance of multiplying the chatnels of their information, 
as far as shall depend on yourself be any person under your 
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direction, in order that the government may use the means in 
their power for making restitution. Without knowledge of 
the capture, they cannot restore it. It will always be best to 
give the notice to them directly; but any information which 
‘ou shall be pleased to send ‘to me also, at any time, shall 
be forwarded to them as quickly asthe distance will permit. 

Hence you will perceive, Sir, that the President contem- 
plates restitution or compensation, in the cases before the seventh 
of August, and, after that date, restitution, if it can be 
effected by any means in our power: and that it will be im- 
portant that you should substantiate the fact that such prizes 
are in our ports or waters. 

Your list of the privateers illicitly armed in our ports, is, I 
believe, correct. 

‘With respect to losses by detention, waste, spoliation, sus- 
tained by vessels taken, as before mentioned, between the 
of June the 5th and August the 7th, it is proposed, as a pt 
visional measure, that the collector of the customs of the dis- 
trict, and the British consul, or any other person you please, 
shall appoint persons to establish the value of the vessel a 
cargo, at the times of her capture and of her arrival in the port 
into which she is brought, according to their value in that 
port. If this shall be agreeable to you, and you will be 
pleased to signify it to me, with the names of the prizes under- 
stood to be of this description, instructions will be given, ac- 
cordingly, to the collectors of the customs where the respective 
vessels are, 

I have the honour oe with great respect, 
Ty 
‘Your most obedient and most bumble servant, 
Tu. Jar¥unson. 








TO MR. PINCKNEY, 
Philadelphia, September 7, 1793, 


Sr, 


‘We have received, through a channel which cannot be con- 
sidered ag authentic, the copy of a pepe: styled ‘ Additional 
instructions to the com of his Majesty's ships of war 
and privateers, &e.’ dated at St. James’s, June 8, 1793. If 
this paper be authentic, I have little doubt but that you will 
have taken measures to forward it tome, But as your com- 
munication of it may miscarry, and time in the mean while 
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be loat, it has been thought better that it should be supposed 
authentic: that on that supposition I should notice to you its 
very exceptionable nature, aud the necessity of obtaining 

ations on the subject from the British government; 
desiring, at the same time, that you will consider this letter as 
provisionally written only, and as if never written, in the 
event that the paper which is the occasion of it be not 
genuine, 

The first article of it permits all vessels laden wholly or in 
part with corn, flour, or meal, bound to any port in France, 
to be stopped, and sent into any British port, to be purchased 
by that government, or to be released only on the condition of 
security given by the master, that he will proceed to dis 
of his cargo in the ports of some country in amity with his 











Majesty. 

This article is so manifestly contrary to the law of nations, 
that nothing more would seem necessary than to observe that 
itis ro. Reason and usage have established, that when two 
nations go to war, those who choose to live in peace retain 
their natural right to pursue their agriculture, manufactures, 
and other ordinary vovations; to carry the produce of their 
industry for exchange to all nations, belligerent or neutral, as 
usual ; to go and come freely without injury or molestation ; 
and, in short, that the war among others shall be, for them, as 
if it did not exist. One restriction on their natural rights has 
been submitted to by nations at peace, that is to say, that of 
not furnishing to cither party implements merely of war for 
the annoyance of the other, nor anything whatever to 2 place 
blockaded by its enemy. What these implements of war are, 
has been so often agreed and is so well understood, as to leave 
little question about them at this day. There docs not exist, 
perhaps. a nation in our common hemisphere, which has not 
made a particular enumeration of them in some or all of their 
treaties, under the name of contraband, It suffices for the 
present occasion, to say, that corn, flour, and meal are not of 
the class of contraband, and consequently remain articles of 
free commerce. A culture which, like that of the soil, gives 
employment to such a ion of mankind, could never be 
suspended by the whole earth, or interrupted for them, when- 
ever any two nations ehould think proper to go to war. 

‘The state of war, then, existing between Great Britain and 
France, iurnishes no legitimate nght either to interrupt the 
agriculture of the United States, or the peaceable exchange of 
its produce with all nations ; and consequently, the assumption 
of it will be as lawful hereafter as now, in peace as in war. 
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No ground, acknowledged by the common reason of mankind, 
authorizes this act now, and unacknowledged ground may be 
taken at any time, and at all times. We see, then, a practice 
‘begun, to which no time, no circumstances, prescribe any limits, 
and which strikes at the root of our agriculture, that branch 
of industry which gives food, clothing, and comfort to the 
great mass of the inbabitants of there States. If any nation 
whatever has a right to shut up to our produce all the ports of 
the earth except her own and those of her friends, she may 
shut up these also, aud so confine us within our own limits. 
No nation can subscribe to such pretensions; no nation can 
agree, at the mere will or interest of another, to have its 
‘peaceable industry suspended, and its citizen reduced to idle. 
ness and want. ‘The loss of our produce destined for foreign 
markets, or that loss which would result from an arbitrary ree 
straint of our markets, is a tax too serious for us to acquiesce 
in. It is not enough for a nation to say, we and our friends 
will buy your produce. We have a right to answer, that it 
suits us better to sell to their cnemies as well as their friends. 
Our ships do not go to France to return empty, They go to 
exchange the surplus of one produce which we can spare, for 
surpluses of other kinds which they can spare and we want; 
which they can furnish on better terms, and more to our mind, 
than Great Britain or her friends. We have a right to judge 
for ourselves what market best suits us, and they have none 
to forbid to us the enjoyment of the necessaries and comforts 
which we may obtain from any other independent country. 
This act, too, tend» directly to draw us from that state of 
peace in which we arc wishing to remain. It is an essential 
character of neutrality to furnish no aids (not stipulated b 
treaty) to one party, which we are uot equally ready to furnis! 
to the other. If we permit corn to be sent to Great Britain 
and her ftiends, we are equally bound to permit it to France, 
Torestrain it would be a partiality which might lead te war with 
France; and between restraining it oursclves,and permitting her 
encinies to restrain it unrightfully, is no difference. She would 
consider this as a mere pretext, of which she would not be 
the dupe; and on what honourable ground could we other- 
wise explain it? Thus we should see ourselves plunged br 
this unauthorized act uf Great Britain into a war with whicl 
we meddle not, and which we wish to avoid if justice to all 
parties and from all parties wiil enable us to avoid it. In the 
case where we found ourselves obliged by treaty to withhold 
from the enemies of France the right of arming in our ports, 
we thought ourselves in justice bound to withhold the same 
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right from France also, and we did it. Were we to withhold 
from her supplies of provisions, we should in like manner be 
‘bound to withhold them from her enemies also; and thus shut 
to ourselves all the ports of Europe where corn is in demand, 
or make oursclves parties in the war. This is a dilemma 
which Great Britain has no right to force upon us, and for 
which no pretext can be found in any part of our conduct. 
She may indeed feel the desire of starving an encmy nation; 
but she can have no right of doing it at our loss, nor of mah- 
ing us the instruments of it. 

‘The President, therefore, desires, that you will immediately 
enter into explanations on this subject with the British govern. 
ment. Lay before them, in friendly and temperate terms, all 
the demonstrations of the injury done us by this act, and en- 
deavour to obtain 2 revocation of it, and full indemnification 
to any citizens of these States who may have suffered by it in 
the mean time, Accompany your represcntations by every 
aseurance of our carnest desire to live on terms of the best 
friendship and harmony with them, and to found our expee- 
tations of justice on their part, on a strict observance of it on 
ours. 

It is with concern, however, I am obliged to observe, that 
so marked has been the inattention of the British court to 
every application which has been made to them on any subject, 
by this government, (not a single answer, I believe, having 
ever been given to one of them, except in the act of exchang- 
ing a minister), that it may become unavoidable, in certam 
cases, where an answer of some sort is necessary, to consider 
their silence as an answer. Perhaps this is their intention. 
Sdll, however, desirous of furnishing no colour of offence, we 
do not wish you tu name to them any term for giving an an- 
swer. Urge one as much as they can without commitment, 
and on the first day of December be sw good as to give ux 
information of the state in which this matter is, that it may 
be received during the session of Congress. 

The second article of the same instruction allows the armed 
vessels of Great Lritain to seize for condemnation all vessels, 
on their first attempt to enter a blockaded port, except those of 
Denmark and Sweden, which are to be prevented only, but 
not seized, on their first attempt. Of the nations inhabiting 
the shores of the Atlantic occar, and practising its navigation, 
Denmirk, Sweden, and the United States alone are neutral. 
"To declare, then, all neutral vessels (for as to the vessels of the 
belligerent powers no order was necessary) to be legal prize, 
which shall attempt to enter a blockaded port, except those of 
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Denmark and Sweden, is exactly to declare that the vessels of 
the United States shall be lawful prize, and those of Denmark 
and Sweden shall not. It is of little consequence that the 
article has avoided naming the United States, since it has used 
a description applicable to them, and to them alone, while it 
exempts the others from its operation by name, You will be 

leased to ask an explanation of this distinction: and you will 
be able to say, in discussing its justice, that in every circum- 
stance, we treat Great Britain on the footing of the most 
favoured nation where our treaties do not preclude us, and 
that even these are just as favourable to her, as hers are to 
us. Possibly she may be bound by treaty to admit this exce 
tion in favour of Denmark and Sweden. But she cannot 
bound by treaty to withhold it from us. And if it be withheld 
merely because not established with us by treaty, what might 
not we, on the same ground, have withheld fron Great Britain 
during the short course of the present war, as well as the peace 
which preceded it? 

‘Whether these explanations with the British government 
shall be verba! or in writing, is left to yourself. Verbal com- 
munications are very insecure ; for it is only to deny them or 
to change their terms, in order to do away their effect at any 
time. Those in writing have as many and obvious advan- 
tages and ought to be preferred, unless there be obstacles of 
which we are not apprised. 

I have the honour to be, with great and sincere esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu. JeFPEason. 


TO MR. HAMMOND, 
ae Philadelphia, September 9, 1793. 
ir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your two 
memorials of the 4th and 6th instant, which have been duly 
Jaid before the President of the United States. 

You cannot be uninformed of the circumstances which have 
occasioned the French squadron now in New York to seek 
asylum in the ports of the United States. Driven from those 
where they were on duty, by the superiority of the adverse 
party in the civil war which has so unhappily affficted the 
colonies of France, filled with the wretched fugitives from the 
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same scenes of distress and desolation, without water or pro~ 
visions for the shortest voyage, their vessels scarcely in a con. 
dition to keep the sea at all, they were forced to seck the 
nearest ports in which they could be received and supplied 
with necessaries. That they have ever been out again to 
cruise, is a fact we have never learned, and which, we Eclieve, 
to be impossible, from the information received of their wants 
and other impediments to active service. This case has been 
noted specially, to shew that no inconvenience can have been 
produced to the trade of the other belligerent powers, by the 
presence of this fleet in our harbours. I shall now proceed 
to more general ground. 

France, England, and all other nations have a right to 
cruise on our coasts ; a right not derived from our permission, 
but from the lew of nature. To render this more advan- 
tageous, France has secured to herself, by & treaty with us 
(as she has done also by a treaty with Great Britain, in the 
event of a war with us or any other nation), two special rights, 
1, Adwmission for her prizes and privateers into our ports, 
‘This, by the seventeenth and -twenty-second articles, is 
secured to her exclusively of ber enemies, as is done for her 
in the like case by Great Britain, were her present war with 
us instead of Great Britain. 2. Admission for her public 
vessels of war into our ports, in cases of stress of weather, 
pirates, enemies, or other urgent necessity, to refresh, victual, 
repair, &c. This is not exclusive, As then we are boun 
by treaty to reccive the public armed vesscls of France, 
and are not bound to exclude those of her enemies, the 
executive has never denied the same right of asylum in our 
ports to the public armed vessels of your uation. They, 
as well as the French, are free to come into them in all cases 
of weather, piracies, enemies, or other urgent necessity, and 
to refresh, victual, repair, &c. Aud so many are these 
urgent necessities, to vessels far from their own ports, that 
we have thought inquiries into the nature as well as the 
degree of the necessities which drive them hither, as end- 
Jess as they would be fruitless, and therefore have not 
made them. And the rather, because there is a third right, 
secured to neither by treaty, but due to both on the principles 
of hospitality between friendly nations, that of coming into 
our ports, not under the pressure of urgent necessity, but 
whenever their comfort or convenience induces them. On 
this ground, also, the two nations are on a footing. 

As it has never been conceived that either would detain 
their shipa of war in our ports when they were in a condition 
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for action, we have never conceived it necessary to prescribe 
any limits to the time of their stay. Nor can it be viewed as 
au injury to either party, to let their enemies lie till in our 
ports from year’s end to year’s end, if they choose it. Thus, 
then, the public ships of war of both nations enjoy a perfect 
equality in our ports; first, in cases of urgent necessity ; 
secondly, in cases of comfort or convenience ; and thirdly, in 
the time they choose to continue; and all a friendly power 
can ask from another is, to extend to her the same indulgences 
which she extends to other friendly powers. And though the 
admission of the prizes and privateers of France is exclusive, 
it is the effect of treaty made long ago, for valuable con- 
8, not with a view to the present circumstances, nor 
inst any nation in particular, but all in general, and may, 
tl rrefore, be faithfully observed without offence to any; and 
we mean faithfully to observe it. ‘The same exclusive article 
has been stipulated, as was before observed, by Great Britain 
in her treaty with France, and indecd is to be found in the 
treaties between most nations, 

With respect to the usu of admiralty urisdiction 

the consuls of France, within these states, the honour and 
rights of the States themselves were sufficient motives for the 
executive to take measures to prevent its continuance, as soon 
as they were apprised of it. hey have been led by par- 
ticular considerations to await the ‘effect of these measures, 
believing they would be sufficient; but finding at length they 
were not, such others have been lately taken as can no longer 
fail to suppress this irregularity completely. 

The President is duly sensible of the character of the act 
of ition made to the serving of legal process on the brig 
Wil ‘Tell, and be presumes the representations made on 
that subject to the minister of France, will have the effect of 
opening a free access to the officer of justice, when he shall 








again present himself with the tof his court. 
T have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Sir, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jzvvnuson. 
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TO MR. GENET. 


Philadelphia, September 9, 1793. 
Str, 


In my letter of June the 25th, on the subject of the ship 
William, and gencrally of vesscls suggested to be taken 
within the limits of the protection of the United States by the 
armed vessels of your nation, I undertook to assure you it 
would be more agreeable to the President, that such vessel» 
should be detained under the order» of yourself or the consul 
of France, than hy a military guard, uatil the government of 
the United States should be able to inquire into and decide on 
the fact. In two separate letters of the 29th of the same 
month, I had the honour to inform you of the claims lodged 
with the exccutive for the same ship William and the bri; 
Fanny, to inclose you the evidence on which they were founded 
and to desire that if you found it just, you would order the 
vessels to be delivered to the owners; or if overwcighed in 
your judgment by any contradictory evidence which you 
might have or acquire, yon would do me the favour to com- 
municate tiat evidence : and that the consuls of France might 
retain the vessels in their custody, in the mean time, until the 
executive of the United States should consider and decide 
finally on the subject. 

When that modc of proceeding was consented to for your 
satinfuction, it was by uo means imagined it would have occa- 
sioned such delays of justice to the individuals interested. 
The President is still without information, either that the ves- 
sels are restored, or that you have any evidence to offer as to 
the place of capture. I am, therefore, Sir, to repeat the re- 
quest of carly information on this subject, in order that if any 
injury has been done those interested, it may be no longer 
aggravated by Seley. 

‘The intention of the letter of June the 25th having been 
to permit such vessels to remain in the custody of the consuls, 
instead of that of a military guard (which in the case of the 
ship William appeared to have been disagreeable to you), the 
indulgence was of course to be understood as going only to 
cases which the exccutive mmght take, or keep possession of, 
with 4 military guard, and not to interfere with the authority 
of the courts of justice in any case whercin they should un- 
dertake to act. “My letter of June the 29th, uocordingly, in 
the same case of the ship William, informed you that no 
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power in this country could take a vessel out of the custody 
of the courts, and that it was only because they decided not 
to take cognizance of that case, that it resulted to the execu- 
tive to interfere in it. Consequently, this alone put it in their 
power to leave the vessel in the hands of the consul, The 
courts of justice exercise the sovereignty of this country in 
judiciary matters; are supreme in these, and liable neither to 
coutrol ‘nor opposition from any other branch of the - 
ment, We learn, however, from the inclosed paper, that the 
consul of New York, in the first instance, and yourself in a 
subsequent one, forbade an officer of justice to serve the process 
with which he was charged from his court, on the British bri 
William Tell, taken by a French armed vessel within « mike 
of our shores, as has been deposed on oath, and brought into 
New York, and that you had even given orders to the French 
squadron there, to protect the vessel against any person who 
should attempt to take her from their custody. If this oppo- 
sition were founded, as is there suggested, on the indulgence 
of the letters before cited, it was extending that to a case not 
within their purview ; and even had it been precisely the case 
to which they were to be applied, is it possible to imagine you 
might assert it within the body of the country by force of 
arms ? 

T forbear to make the observations which such a measure 
must suggest, and cannot bet believe that a moment’s reflec- 
tion will evince to you the depth of the error committed in 
this opposition to an officer of justice, and in the means pro- 
posed to be resorted to in su of it. 1am, therefore, 
charged to declare to you, expressly, that the President expects 
and requires that the officer of justice be not obstructed in 
freely and peaceabl serving the process of his court, and that, 
in the mean time, the vessel and her cargo be not suffered to 
depart till the judiciary, if it will undertake it, or himself if 
not, shall decide whether the seizure has been made within the 
limits of our protection. 

T have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most husble servant, 
Tx. JEFFxRSON, 
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TO COLONEL HUMPHREYS. 


Philadelphia, Beptember 11, 1793, 

Dsax Sie, 

I have to acknowledge yours of May the 19th and 29th, 
and July 20th; being Nos 72, 73 and 76. It is long since 
I wrote to you, because I know you must be where you could 
not receive my letters: and aps it may be some time be. 
fore I write to you again, on account of a contagious and 
mortal fever which has arisen here, and is driving us all away. 
It is called @ yellow fever, but is like nothing known or read 
of by the physicians. The week before last the deaths were 
about forty ; the last week about eighty; and this week, I 
think they will be two hundred; md it goes on spreading. 
All persons who can find asylum elsewhere, are flying from 
the city: this will doubtless extend it to other towns, and 
spread it through the country unless an early winter should 
ba it. Colonel Hamilton is ill of it, but is on the recovery. 

he Indians have refused to meet our commissioners u 
they would agree to the Obio as our boundary, by way of 
preliminary article. This being impossible, because of the 
army locations and sales to individuals beyond the Ohio, the 
war is to go on, and we may soon expect to hear of General 
Wayne's being in motion. 

‘he President set out yesterday for Mount Vernon, ac- 
cording to an arrangement of some time ago. General Knox 
is setting out for Massachusetts, and I am thinking to go to 
Virginia in some days. When and where we shall re-assem- 
ble, will depend on the course of this malady, 

I have the honour to be, with great and sincere esteem and 
Tespect, 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO MR. GENET. 


Monticello, October 3, 1793. 
Sm, 
In a former letter which I had the honour of writing you, I 
mentioned that information had been received that M. Du- 
plaine, vice consul of France, at Boston, had been charged 


‘with an opposition to the laws of the land, of such a charac. 
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ter, as if true would render it the duty of the President im- 
mediately to revoke the Exequatur, whereby he is permitted 
to exercise the functions of vice consul in these United States, 
The fact has been since inquired into, and I now inclose you 
copies of the evidence establishing it; whereby you will per- 
ceive how inconsistent with pence and order it would be, to 
emit, any longer, the exercise of functions in these United 
tates, by a person capable of mistaking their legitimate 
extent so far, as to oppose, by force of arms, the course of the 
laws within the body of the country. The wisdom and jus- 
tice of the government of France, and their sense of the ne- 
cessity in every government, of preserving the course of the 
Jaws free and wosbetructed, render us confident that they will 
approve this necessary arrestation of the proccedings of one 
their agents; as we would certainly do in the like case, 
were any consul or vice consul of ours to oppose with an 
armed force, the course of their Jawa within their own limits. 
Suill, however, indispensable as this act has been, it is with the 
most lively concern the President hag scen that the evil could 
not be arrested otherwise than by an appeal to the authority 
of the country. 
T have the honour to be, with great esteem and respect, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON, 


TO MR. GENET. 


Germantown, November 8, 1793. 
Sir, 

T have now to acknowledge and answer your letter of Sey 
tember the 18th, wherein you desire that we may define the 
extent of the line of territorial protection on the coasts of the 
United States, observing that governments and jurisconsults 
have different views on this subject. 

Itis certain that, heretofore, they have been much divided 
in opinion, as to the distance from their sea coast to which 
they might reasonably claim a right of probibiting the com- 
mitment of hostilities. The greatest distance to which any 
respectable assent among nations has been at any time given, 
has been the extent of the human sight, estimated at upwards 
of twenty miles; and the smallest distance, I believe, clained 
by any nation whatever, is the utmost range of a cannon ball, 
usually stated at one sea league. Some intermediate distances 
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have also been insisted on, and that of three sea leagues has 
some authority in its favour. ‘The character of our coast, re- 
markable in considerable parts of it for admitting no vessels of 
size to pass the shores, wonld entitle us in reason to as broad 
a margin of protected navigation as any nation whatever. 
Not proposing, however, at this time, and without a respect- 
ful and friendly communication with the powers interested in 
this navigation, to fix on the distance to which we may ulti- 
mately insist on the right of protection, the President gives 
instructions to the officers acting under his authority, to con- 
sider those heretofore given them as restrained, for the pre- 
sent, to the distance of one sca league, or three geographical 
miles, from the sea shore. This distance can admit of no 
opposition, as it is recognized by treaties between some of the 
powers with whom we are connceted in commerce and naviga- 
tion, and is as little or less than is clairued by any of them on 
their own coasts. 

Future occasions will be taken to enter into explanations 
with them, as to the ulterior eatent to which we may rcason- 
ably carry our jurisdiction. For that of the rivers and bays 
of the United States, the laws of the scveral States are under- 
stood to have made provision, and they are moreover, as 
being land-locked, within the body of the United States. 

Examining by this rule the case of the British brig Fanny, 
taken on the 8th of May last, it appcars from the evidence 
that the capture was made four or five miles from the land; 
and consequently, without the line provisionally adopted by 
the President, 28 before mentioned. 

I have the honour be, with sentiments of respect aud 
esteem, 

Sir, 


Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
"Tn. JEFrERSON 


TO MR. GENET. 


Germantown, November 29, 1795. 
Sia, 

In my letter of October the 2d, I took the liberty of 
noticing to you, that the commission of consul to M. Dannery 
ought to have been addressed to the President of the United 
States. He being the only channel of communication between 
this country and foreign nations, it is from him alone that 
foreign nations or their agents are to learn what is or has been 
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the will of the nation, and whatever he communicates as such, 
they have a right and are bound to consider as the expression 
of the nation, and no foreign agent can be allowed to question 
it, to interpose between him and any other branch of govern- 
ment, under the pretext of either’s transgressing their func~ 
tions, oor to make himself the umpire and final judge 
between them. I am, therefore, Sir, not authorised to enter 
into any discussions with you on the meaning of our constitu. 
tion in any part of it, or to proye to you that it has ascribed 
to him alone the admission or interdiction of foreign agents. 
I inform you of the fact by authority from the President. I 
had observed to you, that we were persuaded in the case of 
the consul Dannery, the error in the address had proceeded 
from no intention in the Executive Council of France to quet- 
tion the functions of the President, and therefore no difficulty 
was made in issuing the commissions. We are still under the 
same persuasion, But in your letter of the 14th instant, you 
personally question the authority of the President, and in con- 
sequence of that, have not addressed to him the commission 
of ball Pennevert ae om Making a point of this 

rmality on your it es to make a point 
of it ton oars alia Pond Tam therefore charged to reture you 
those commissions, and to inform you, that, bound to enfurce 
rerpect to the order of thi ished by our constitution, 
the President will issue no Kxequatur to any consul or vice 
consul, not directed to him in the usual form, after the party 
a whom it comes has been apprised that such should be the 


ress. 
T have the honour to be, with respect, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JEvFERsON. 


TO MR. GENET. 
Philadelphis, December 9, 1793. 
Sra, 

T have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8rd 

instant, which has pom duly laid before the President, 
We are very far from itting your principle, that the 
eTnmnent ‘on either side has no other Tet, on the presenta- 
tion of a consular commission, than to certify that, having 
examined it, they find it according to rule. The governments 
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of both nations have a right, and that of yours has exercised 
it as to us, of considering the character of the nm ap. 
pointed ; the place for which he is appointed, and other ma- 
terial circumstances: and of taking precautions as to his con- 
duct, if necessary: and this does not defeat the general object 
of the convention, which, in stipulating that consuls shall be 
permitted on both sides, could not mean to supersede rea- 
sonable objections to particular persons, who might at the 
moment be obnoxious to the nation to which they werc sent, or 
whose conduct might render them so at any time after. In 
fact, every foreign agent depends on the double will of the 
two governments, of that which sends him. and of that which 
is to permit the exercise of his functions within their territory 5 
and when either of these wills is refused or withdrawn, his 
authority to act within that territory becomes incomplete. By 
what member of the government the right of giving or with- 
drawing permission is to be exercised here, 1s a question on 
which no foreign agent can be permitted to make himeelf the 
umpire. It is sufficient for him, under our government, that 
he 1s informed of it by the executive. 

On an examination of the commissions from your nation. 
among our records, I find that before the late cl in the 
form of our government, foreign agents were addressed, some- 
times to the United States, and sometimes to the Congress of 
the United States, that body being then executive as well as 
legislative. ‘Thus the commissions of Messrs. L’Etombe, 

folker. Daunemanis, Marbois, Creve-coeur, and Chateaufort, 
have all this clause, ‘Prions et requérons nos trés chers et 
grands amis et alliés, les Etat Unis de Amérique Septentri- 
onale, leurs gouverneurs, et autres officers, &c. de laisser jouir, 
&c. le dit sieur, &c. de la charge de notre consul, &e.” On 
the change in the form of our government, foreign nations, 
not undertaking to decide to what member of the new govern- 
ment their agents should be addressed, ceased to do it to 
Congress, and adopted the general address to the United 
States, before cited. This was done by the government of 
ted own nation, as appears by the commissions of Messrs. 

gourit and La Forest, which have in them the clause be- 
fore cited, So your owt commission was, not as M. Gerond’s 
and Luzerne’s had been, ‘ 4 nos trés chers, &c., le Président 
et membres du Congrés Général des Etats Unis,’ &c., but ‘4 
nos trés chers, &c., les Etats Unis de PAmérique,’ &. Under 
this general address, the proper member of the government 
was included, and could take it up. When, therefore, it was 
seen in the commissions of Messrs. Dupont and Hauterieve, 

VOL. ITI. x 
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that your executive had returned to the ancient address to 
Congress, it was conceived to be an inattention, insomuch, that 
I do not recollect (and { do not think it material enough to 
inquire) whether 1 noticed it to you either verbally or by letter. 
When that of M. Dannery was presented, with the like ad- 
dress, being obliged to notice to you an inaccuracy of another 
kind, T then mentioned that of the address, not ‘calling it an 
innovation, but expressing my satisfaction, which 18 still 
entire, that it was not from any design in your Executive 
Council. The Exequatur was Therefore sent. That they 
will not consider our notice of it as an innovation, we are per= 
fectly secure. No government can disregard formalities more 
than ours. But when formalities are attacked with a view to 
change principles, and to introduce an entire independence of 
foreign agents on the nation with whom they reside, it becomes 
material to defend formalities. They would be no longer 
trifles, if they could, in defiance of the national will, continue 
a foreign agent among us, whatever might be his course of 
action. Continuing, therefore, the refusal to receive any com- 
mission from yourse/f, addressed to an im x member of 
the government, you are left free to use either the general one 
to the United States, as in the commissions of Messrs. Man- 
Rout and La Forest, before cited, or the special one, to the 
resident of the United States. 
I have the honour to be, with respect, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, Juvrueson. 


TO THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Philsdelphis, December 18, 1793. 





Str, 


The Minister Pleni tiary of France has inclosed to me 
a copy of a letter of the 16th instant, which he addressed to 
you, stating that some libellous publications had been made 
against him by Mr. Jay, chief justice of the United States, 
and Mr. King, one of the Senators for the State of New York, 
and desiring that they might be prosecuted. This letter has 
been laid before the President, according to the request of the 
minister; and the President, never doubting your readiness 
on alt occasions to perform the functions of your office, yet 
thinks it incumbent on him to recommend it specially on the 
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present occasion, as it concerns a public character peculiarly 
entitled to the protection of the laws On the other hand, aa 
our citizens ought not to be vexed with groundless prosceu- 
tions, duty to them requires it to be added, that if you jud; 
the prosecution in question to be of that nature, you consider 
this recommendation as not extending to it; its only object 
being to engage you to im this caze according to the 
duties of your office, the laws of the land, and the privileges 
of the parties concerned. 
I have the honour to be, with great respect and esteem, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta, JEFFRESON. 


TO E. RANDOLPH. 


‘Monticello, February 3, 1794. 
Dean Siz, 

I have to thank you for the transmission of the letters from 
General Gates, La Motte, and Hauterieve. I perceive b 
the latter, that the postine of the one or the other principle 

thaps of both) have thought my name a convenient cover 

for declarations of their own sentiments. What those are to 
which Hauterieve alludes, I know not, having never seen a 
newspaper since I left Philadelphia, (except those of Rich- 
mond). and no circumstances authorise him to expect that I 
should inquire into them, or answer him. I think it is Mon- 
taigne who has said, thas lgporance is the softest pillow on 
which a man can rest his |. Lam sure it is true as toevery 
thing political, and shall endeavour to estrange myself to every 
thing of that character. I indulge myself on one political 
topic only, that is, in declaring to my countrymen the shame- 
Jess corruption of & portion of the Representatives in the first 
and second Congresses, and their inpictt devotion to the 
treasury. I think I do good in this, use it may produce 
exertions to reform the evil, on the success of which the form 
of the government is to id. 

I am sorry La Motte has put me to the expense of one 
hundred and Joxty livres for a Frenck, translation of an English 
poem, as I make it a rule never to read translations where I 
can read the original. However, the  poeation now is, how to 


et the book brought here, as well as the communications with 
r. Hammond, which you were so kind as to promise me, 
+ . . * * 


x2 
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This is the first letter 1 have written to Philadelphia since 
my arrival at home, and yours the only ones I have received. 
Accept assurances of my sincere esteem and respect. 
‘Yours affectionately, 
Tu, JErvERson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Monticello, April 8, 1794. 
Dear Si, 


Our post having ceased to ride ever since the inoculation 
1 in Richmond, till now, I received three days , and. 
all together, your friendly favours of March the 2nd, 9th, 12th, 
tach, Hers Colonel Macross of March the 8rd and JAR. I 
ave been particul ati c receipt of the papers 
containing "youre and Smith's diecussion your regulating 
propositions, These debates had not been seen here but in a 
very short and routilated form. I am at no loss to ascribe 
Smith’s speech to its true father. Every tittle of it is Hamil- 
ton’s, except the introduction, There is scarcely any thing 
there which I have not heard from him in our various private, 
though official discussions. The very turn of the arguments 
is the same, and others will see as well as myself that the style 
is Hamilton's. The sophistry is too fine, too ingenious, even to 
have been comprehended by Smith, much less devised by bim. 
His reply shows he did not understand his first speech; as its 
eral inferiority proves its legitimacy, ar evidently as it does 
the bastardy of the original. You know we had understood 
that Hamilton had prepared a counter report, and that some 
of his humble servants in the Senate were to move a reference 
to him, in order to produce it. But I suppose they thought 
it would have ae ests if ed in a House hy 
Representatives. ind the report, however, eo fully justified, 
that the anxieties with which I left it are perfect i quieted, 
Tn this quarter, all espouse your propositions with ardour, and 
without a dissenting voice. 

‘The rumour of a declaration of war has given an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, that the people here, though attentive to the 
Joss of value of their produce in such an event, yet find in it a 
gratification of some other passions, and particularly of their 
antient hatred to Great Britain. Still I hope it will not come 
to that; but that the proposition wil be carried, and justice 
‘be done ourselves in a peaceable way. As to the guarantee of 
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the French istands, whatever doubts may be entertained of 
the moment at which we ought to interpose, yet I have no doubt 
but that we ought to interpose at 2 proper time, and declare, 
both to England and France, that these islands are to rest 
with France, and that we wil! make a common cause with 
the latter for that object. As to the naval armament, the land 
armament, and the marine fortifications which are in question 
with you, I have no doubt they will all be carried. Not that 
the monocrats and papermen in Congress want war; but they 
want armies and debts; and though we may hope that the sound. 
part of Congress is now so augmented as to insure » majority 
3n cases of general interest merely, yet I have always observed, 
that in questions of expense, where members may hope either 
for offices or jobs for themselves or their friends, some few will 
be debauched, and that is sufficient to turn the decision, where 
a majority is, at most, but small. I have never seen a Phila- 
phia ‘paper since I left it, till those you inclosed me; and I 
feel myself so thoroughly weaned from the interest I took in 
the’proceedings there, while there, that I have never had a wish 
to see one, and believe that I never shall take another news. 
paper of any sort. 1 find my mind totally absorbed in my 
rural oveupations. 
“ . . . . 
Accept sincere assurances of affection. 
Tu. JereERson. 


TO TENCH COXE. 


Monticello, May 1, 1794 
Deas Sia, ry 

‘Your several favours of February the 22d, 27th, and March 
the 16th, which had been accumulating in Richmond during 

the prevalence of the small pox in that place, were latel 
brought to me, on the permission given the post to resume his 
communication, YT am ‘icularly to thank you for your 
favour in forwarding the Bee. Your letters give a comfortable 
view of French affairs, and later events seem to confirm it. 
Over the foreign powers I am convinced they will triumph 
completely, and I cannot but hope that that triumph, ead the 
consequent disgrace of the invading tyrants, is destined, in the 
order of events, to kindle the wrath of the people of Europe 
against those who have dared to embroil them in such wicked. 
ness, and to bring, at length, kings, nobles, and priests, to 
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the scaffolds which they have been so long deluging with human 
blood. 1 am still warm whenever I think of tows scoundrels, 

I do it as seldom as I can, preferring infinitely to con- 
template the tranquil growth of my lucerne and potatoes. J 
have 90 completely withdrawn myself from these spectacles of 
usurpation and misrule, that I do not take a single newspaper, 
nor read one a month: and I feel myeelf infinitely the happier 
for it. 

We are alarmed here with the ensions of war; and 
sincerely anxious that it may be avoided; but not at the ex- 
pense either of our faith or honour. It seems much the gene- 
ral opinion here, the latter has been too much wounded not to 
require ration, and to seek it even in war, if that be ne- 
cessary. As to myself, I love peace, and I am anxious that we 
should give the world still another useful lesson, by shewing to 
them other modes of punishing injuries than by war, which is as 
much @ punishment to the punisher as to the sufferer. I love, 
therefore, Mr. Clarke’s proposition of cutting off all commu- 
nication with the nation which has conducted itself so atroci- 
ously. This, yu will say, may bring on war. If it does, 
we will meet it like men; but it may not bring on war, and 
then the experiment will have been a happy one. I believe 
thia war would be vastly more unanimously approved than any 
one we ever were engaged in; because the aggressions have 
been so wanton aud faced, and so unquestionably egainst 
our desire. I am sorry Mr. Cooper and Priestley did not take 
a more general survey of our country before they fixed them- 
selves. I think they might have promoted their own advantage 
by it, and have aided the introduction of improvement where 
it is more wanting. The prospect of wheat for the ensuing 

isa bad one. This is all the sort of news you can expect 

mm me. From you I shall be glad to hear ail sorte of news, 
and particularly any improvements in the arts, applicable to 
hushandry or household manufacture. 

Tam, with very ey aad 


Your friend and servant, 
Tu, JeFFEREON. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. atl 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Monticelic, May 14, 1794. 
Deaz Sie, 


I am honoured with your favour of April the 24th, and 
received, at the same time, Mr, Bertrand’s agricultural pros. 
pectus. Though he mentions my having seen him at a parti- 
cular place, yet 1 remember nothing of it; and observing that 
he intimates an application for lands in America, 1 conceive 
his letter meant for me as Secretary of State, and therefore I 
now send it to the Secretary of State. He has given only the 
heads of his demonstrations, so that nothing can be conjectured 
of their details. Lord Kaims once proposed an essence of 
dung, one pint of which should manure an acre. If be or 
Mr. Bertrand could have rendered it so portable, I should 
have been one of those who would have been greatly obliged 
tothem. I find on a more minute examination of my Jands 
than the short visits heretofore made to them permitted, that 
a ten years’ abandonment of them to the ravages of overseers, 
has brought on them a degree of degradation far beyond what 
I had expected. As this obliges me to adopt a milder course 
of cropping. so I find that they have enabled me to do it, by 
having opened a great deal of lands during my absence, t 
have, therefore, determined on a division of my farms into six 
fields, to be put under this rotation : first year, wheat ; second, 
corn, potatoes, peas; third, rye or wheat, according to cir- 
cumstances; fourth and fifth, clover where the fields will 
bring it, and buckwheat dressings where they will not; sixth, 
folding, and buckwheat dressmgs. But it will take me from 
three to six years to get this plan under way. I am not yet 
satisfied that my acquisition of overseers from the head of Elk 
has been a happy one, or that much will be done this year 
towards rescuing my plantations from their wretched condition, 
Time, patience, and. perseverance must be the remedy: and 
the maxim of your letter, ‘ slow and sure,’ is not less a good 
one in agriculture than in politics. I sincerely wish it may 
extricate us from the event of a war, if this can be done 
saving our faith and our rights. My opinion of the British 

vernment is, that nothing will iorce them to do justice but 
the loud voice of their people, and that this can never be ex- 
cited but by distreasing their commerce. But I cherish tran- 
quillity too much, to suffer political things to enter my mind 
at all. I do not forget that I owe you a letter for Mr. Young ; 
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but I am waiting to get full information. With every wish 
for your health and happiness, and my most friendly respects 
for Mra. Washington, 
have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. JErFERson. 


TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


‘Monticello, September 7, 1794. 
Dean S12, : 


Your favour of August the 28th finds me in bed, under a 
paroxysm of the rheumatism, which has now kept me for ten 
days in constant torment, and presents no hope of abatement. 
But the express and the nature of the case requiring imme- 
diate answer, I write to you in this situation. No circum- 
stances, my dear Sir, will ever more tempt me to engage in 
any thing public. I thought myself perfectly fixed im this 
determinat when I left Philadelphia, but every day and 
hour since has added to its inflexibility. It is a great pleasure 
to me to retain the esteem and ion of the President, 
and this forms the only ground of any reluctance at being 
umable to comply with every wish of his. pray convey these 
sentiments and a thousand more to him, whicl my situation 
does not permit me to go into. But, however suffering by the 
addition of every single word to this letter, I must adda 
solemn declaration that neither Mr. J. nor Mr. —— ever 
mentioned to me one word of any want of decorum in Mr. 
Carmichael, nor any thing stronger or more special than stated 
in my notes of the conversation. Excuse my brevity, my 
dear Sir, and accept assurances of the sincere esteem and 
res} 

With which ¥ have the honour to be, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
‘Tu. JEFFERSON. 
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TO JAMES MADISON. 


‘Monticello, December 28, 1794. 
Deae Sin, 

I have kept Mr. Jay's letter a post or two, with an intention 
of considering attentively the observations it contains: but I 
have really now #0 little stomach for any thing of that kind, 
that I have not resolution enough even to endeavour to under- 
stand the observations. J therefore return the letter, not to 
delay your answer to it, and beg you in answering for your- 
self, to assure him of my compacts and thankful acceptance of 
Chalmers’ Treaties, which I do not possess, and if you possess 
yourself of the scope of his reasoning, make any answer to it 
you please for me If it had been on the rotation of my 4 
would have answered myself, lengthily perhaps, but certainly 


con to. 

"fhe denunciation of the democratic societies is one of the 
extraordinary acts of boldness of which we have seen so many 
from the faction of monocrats. It is wonderful indeed, that 
the President should have permitted himself to be the organ 
of such an attack on the freedom of discussion, the freedom of 
writing, printing, aud publishing. It must be a matter of rare 
curiosity to get at the modifications of these rights proposed 
hy them, and to see what line their ingenuity would draw 
between democratical societies, whose avowed object is the 
nourishment of the republican principles of our constitution, 
and the society of the Cincinnati, a self created one, carvin 
out for tsot t ereditary distinctions, lowering over cad Ceca 
tution eternally, meeting together in all parts of tl inion, 
periodically, with loved doors, accumulating a capital in their 
separate treasury, corresponding secretly and regularly, and 
of which society the very paoeee denouncing the democrats 
are themselves the fathers, founders, and high officers. Their 
sight must be perfectly dazzled by the glittering of crowns 
and coronets, not to see the extravagance of the proposition to 
suppress the friends of general fr , while those who wish 
to confine that freedom to the few, are permitted to go on in 
their principles and practices. I here put out of sight the 
persons whose misbehaviour has been taken advantage of to 
slander the friends of popular sights; and I am happy to 
observe, that as far as the circle of my observation and infor. 
mation extends, every body has lost sight of them, and views 
the abstract attempt on their natural and constitutional rights 
in all ite nakedness. I have never heard, or heard of, a single 
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expression or opinion which did not condemn it as an inex- 
cusable aggression. And with respect to the transactions 
against the excise law, it appears to me that you are all swept 
away in the torrent of goveramental opinions, or that wedo 
not know what these transactions have beet. We know of 
none which, according to the definitions of the law, have been 
any thing more than riotous. There was indeed a meeting to 
consult about a separation. But to consult on a question does 
Dot amount to a determination of that question in the affirma- 
tive, still less to the acting on such a determination: but we 
shali see, I suppose, what the court lawyers, and courtly 
judges, and would-be ambassadors will make of it. ‘The excise 

w is an infernal one. The first error was to admit it by the 
constitution ; the second, to act on that admission ; the third 
and last will be, to make it the instrument of dismemberiu, 
the Union, and setting us all afloat to choose what part of it 
we will adhere to. The information of our militia, returned 
from the westward, is uniform, that though the ie there 
let them guietly, they were objects of their laughter, not 
of their fear; that one thousand men could have cut off their 
whole force in a thousand pee of the Alleganey ; that their 
detestation of the excise law is universal, and has now asso- 
ciated to it a detestation of the government; and that 
ration which perhaps was a very distant and problematical 
event, is now near, and certain, and determined in the mind 
of every man, I expected to have seen some justification of 
arming one of the society against another ; of declorin; 
@ civil war the moment before the meeting of that body whic! 
has the sole right of declaring war; of being so patient of the 
kicks and fs of our enemies, and rising at a feather against 
our friends; of adding a million to the public debt, and 
deriding us with recommendations to pay it if we can, &e. &c. 
But the part of the speech which was to be taken as a justifi- 
cation of the armament, reminded me of Parson Saunders’ 
demonstration why minus into minus makes » After a 
parse! of shreds of stuf? from AXsop’s Fables and Tom Thumb, 

ie jumps all at once into his ergo, minus multiplied into minus 
makes plus. Just so the fifteen thousand men enter after the 
fables, in the speech. 

However, the time is coming when we shall fetch up the 
leeway of our vessel. The changes in your House, I see, are 
pong on for the better, and even the Augean herd over your 

js are slowly poreine off their impurities. Hold on, then, 
my dear friend, that we may not shipwreck in the meanwhile, 
Ido not see, in the minds of those with whom I converse, a 
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greater affliction than the fear of your retirement; but this 
must not be, unless to a more splendid and a more efficacious 
. There I should rejoice to see you; I hope I may say, 
shall rejoice to see you. I have long had much in my mind 
to say to you on that subject. But double delicacies have 
kept me tilent. I ought perhaps to say, while I would not 
give up my own retirement for the empire of the universe, how 
can justify wishing one whose I have so much at 
heart as yours, to take the front of the battle which is fighting 
for my security. This would be easy enough to be done, but 

not at the heel of a lengthy epistle. 

° . * * . . 


Present me respectfully to Mrs. Madison, and pray her to 
keep you where you are for her own satisfaction and the public 
good, and accept the cordial affections of us all. Adieu. 

Tu. JE¥¥ERGOX. 


TO M. D’IVERNOIS. 


Monticello, February 6, 1795. 
Deaz Siz, = 


Your several favours on the affairs of Geneva found me 
here, in the month of December last. It is now more than a 
ear that I have withdrawn myself from public affairs, which 
Trever liked in my life, but was drawn into by emergencies 
which threatened our country with slavery, but ended in esta- 
blishing it free. I have returned with infinite appetite to the 
enjoyment of my farm, my family, and my books, and had 
determined to meddle in nothing beyond their limits. Your 
proposition, however, for transplanting the college of Geneva 
te my own country, was too analogous to all my attachments 
to acience, and freedom, the first born daughter of science, not 
to excite a lively interest in my mind, aa the aed which 
were necessary to try its ' is alto- 
gether on the opinions and dispositions of our State legisla~ 
tare, which was then in session. I immediately communicated. 
your papers toa member of the legislature, whose abilities 


and zeal pointed him out as for it, urging him to sound 
as many of the leading members of the legilte as he could, 
and if he cound their opinions favourable, to bring forward. 
the ition; but # he should find it desperate, not to 
hazard it, because I thought it best not to commit the honour 
either of our State or of your college, by an useless act of 
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éclAt. It was not till within these three days that I have had 
‘en interview with him, and an account of his proceedings. 
He communicated the papers to a great number of the mem- 
bere, and diecussed them maturely, ‘but privately, with then, 
‘They were gene well disposed to the proposition, a1 
some of then warmly: however, there was Lats difference of 
opinion in the conclusion, that it could not be effected. The 
reasons which they thought would with certainty prevail 
against it, were, 1. ‘That our youth, not familiarized but with 
their mother tongue, were not prepared to receive instructions 
in any other; 2. That the expense of the institution would 
excite uneasiness in their constituents, and endanger its per- 
manence; and 3, That its extent was disproportioned to the 
narrow state of the population with us, batever might be 
urged on these several subjects, yet as the decision rested with 
others, there remained to us only to rey that circumstances 
were such, or were thought to be such, as to disappoint your 
and our wishes, 

I should have seen with peculiar satisfaction the establish- 
meet - — — bate science in m country, and should 

ave been tem to a myself to it, 

Firiag rf residence in its neighbourhood. a those season a the 
year at least when the operations of agriculture are less active 
and interesting. 1 sincerely lament the circumstances which 
have suggested this emigration. I had hoped that Geneva 
was familiarized to such a of liberty, that they might 
without difficulty or danger fill up the measure to its mazi- 
mum ; aterm which, though in the insulated man bounded 
only by its natural powers, must in society be so far restricted 
as to protect himself against the evil passions of his associates, 
and consequently, them against him. I suspect that the doc. 
trine, that small states alone are fitted to be republics, will be 
exploded by tence, with some other brilliant fallacies 
accredited by jonteag aie, and other political writers. Per- 
haps it will be found that to obtain a just republic, (and it is 
to secure our just rights that we resort to government at all), 
it must be so extensive as that local egoisms may never reach 
its greater part; that on every particular question a majority 
may be found in its councils free from particular interesta, and 
giving therefore an uniform prevalence to the principles of 
justice. ‘The smaller the societies, the more violent more 
convulsive their schisms. We have chanced to live in an age 
which will probably be distingui: in history, for its expe- 
riments in government on a scale than has yet taken 
place. But we shall not live to see the result. The grosser 
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absurdities, such as hereditary mi ‘acies, we shall sce ex~ 
ploded in our day, long experience ing already pronounced. 
condemnation against them. But what is to be the substitute ? 
This our children or grand-children will answer. We may 
be satisfied with the certain knowledge that none can ever be 
tried, so stupid, so unrighteous, so oppressive, 90 destructive 
of every end for which men enter into government, as 
that which their forefathers had established, and their fathers 
alone venture to tumble headlong from the stations they have 
80 long abused. It is unfortunate, that the efforts of man- 
kind to recover the freedom of which they have been so lon, 
deprived, will be accompanied with violence, with errors, and 
even with crimes. But while we weep over the means, we 
moust pray for the end. 

But I have been insensibly led by the general complexion 
of the times, from the particular case of Geneva, to tl to 
which it beara no similitude. Of that we hope good things. 
Its inhabitants must be too much enli; htened, too well expe- 
rienced in the blessings of freedom undisturbed industry, 
to tolerate long a contrary state of things. I shall be happy 
to hear that their government perfects itself, and leaves room 
for the honest, the industrious, and wise; in which case your 
own talents and those of the persons for whom you have in- 
terested yourself, will, I am sure, find welcome and distinction. 
My wishes will always attend you, ab 2 consequence of 
the esteem and regard with which I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JcrruRson. 





TO JAMES MADISON, 


Monticello, April 27, 1795. 
Deax Sia, 
Your letter of March the 28rd came to hand the 7th of 
April, and notwithstanding the urgent reasons for answering a 
is of it immediately, yet as it mentioned that you would 
we Philadelphia within a few days, I feared that the answer 
might pase you on the road. A letter from Philadelpbix by 
the last post having announced to me your leaving that place 
the day preceding its date, I am in this will find you in 
Orange. In mine, to which yours of March the 23rd was an 
answer, I expressed my hope of the only change of position T 
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ever wished to see you make, and I expressed it with entire 
sincerity, because there is not another person in the United 
States, who being placed at the helm of our affaira, my mind 
would be so completely at rest for the fortune of our political 
bark. The wish too was pure, and unmixed with any thing 


respecting myrelf personally. : 
‘or as to myself, the subject had been thoroughly weighed 
and decided on, and my retirement from office had been meant 
from all office high or low, without exception. I can say, too, 
with truth, that the subject had not presented to mm 

mind by any vanity of my own. I know myself and my fe 

low citizens too well to have ever thought of it. But the idea 
was forced upon me by continual insinuations in the public 
papers, while I was in office. As all these came from 2 hostile 
quarter, I knew that their object was to poison the public 
mind as to my motives, when they were not able to charge 
me with facts. But the idea being once presented to me, my 
own quiet required that I Should face it and examine it. I 
did so thoroughly, and had no difficulty to see that ever, 

reason, ‘which sletermaie. me to retire fora the: ofice 

then held, operated more strongly against that which was 
insinuated to be my object. I decd then on those general 
grounds which could alone be present to my mind at that 
time, that is to say, reputation, tranquillity, labour; for as to 
public duty, it could not be a topic of consideration in my 
case. If these general considerations were sufficient to ground 
a firm resolution never to permit myself to think of the office, 
or be thought of for it, the special ones which have supervened 
on my retirement, still more insuperably bar the door to it. 
My health is entirely broken down within the last eight 
mouths; my age requires that I should place my affairs in a 
clear state; these are sound if taken care of, but capable of 
considerable dangers if longer neglected ; and above all things, 
the delights I feel in the society of my family, and in the 
agricultural pursuits in which I am so eagerly engaged. The 
little spice of ambition which I had in my younger days has 
long since evaporated, and I set still less store by 2 posthumous 
than a present name. In stating to you the heads of reasons 
which have produced my determination, I do not mean an 
opening for future discussion, or that I may be reasoned out 
of it. The question is for ever closed with me; my sole 
object is to avail myself of the first opening ever given me 
from a friendly quarter, (and I could not with decency do it 
before) of preventing any division ot lose of votes, which 
might be fatal to the republican interest. If that has any 
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chance of prevailing, it must be by avuiding the loss of a 
single vote, and by concentrating all its strength on one 
object. Who this should be, is 2 question I can more freely 
discuss with any body than yourself. In this I painfully feel 
the loss of Monroe. Had been here, I should have been 
at no loss for a channel through which to make myself under- 
stood; if I have been misunderstood by any body, through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Fenno and his abettors. I long to 
see you. I am proceeding in my agricultural plans with a 
slow but sure step, To get under fail way will require four 
or five years. But patience and perseverance will accomplish 
it. My little essay in red clover, the Jast year, has had the 
most encouraging success. I sowed then about forty acres. 
L have sowed this year about one hundred and twenty, which 
the rain now falling comes very unely on, From one 
hundred and sixty to two hundred acres, will be my yearly 
sowing. The seed-box, described in the agricultural ‘trans- 
actions of New York, reduces the expense of seeding from six 
shillings to two shillings and three pence the acre, and docs 
the business better than is possible to be done by the human 
hand. May we hope a visit from you? If we may, let it be 
after the middle of May, by which time I hope to be returned 
from Bedford. I have a proposition to meet Mr. Heary 
there this month, to confer on the subject of a convention, to 
the calling of which he is now become a convert. The session 
of our district court furnished me a just excuse for the time; 
but the impropriety of my entering into consultation on a 
measure in which I would take no part, is a permanent one. 

Present my most respectful compliments to Mrs. Madison, 
and be assured of the warm attachment of, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours affectionately, 
Tu. JzrFerson. 


TO WILLIAM B. GILES. 


Monticello, April 27, 1795, 
Dear Siz, pe 

Your fovour of the 16th came to hand by the last post. I 
sincerely congratulate you on the great prosperities offour two 
first allies, the French and Dutch. If 1 could but see them 
now at peace with the rest of their continent, I should have 
little doubt of dining with Pichegru in London, next autumn, 
for I believe I should be tempted to leave my clever for a 
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while, to go and hail the dawn of liberty and republicanism in 
that iiland. I shall be rendered very happy by the visit you 
promise me, The only thing wauting to make me com- 
pletely so, is the more frequent society of my friends. It 
is the more wanting, as 1 am become more firmly fixed 
to the glebe. If you visit me asa farmer, it must be as 
a condisciple: for { am but a learner; an eager one indeed, 
but yet desperate, being too old now to /earn a new art. 
However, I am as much delighted and occupied with it, as 
if I was the greatest adept. I shall talk with you about it 
from morning till night, and put you on very short allowance 
as to political aliment. Now and then a pious ejaculation for 
the French and Dutch republicans,—returning, with due de~ 
spatch, to clover, potatocs, wheat, &c. That I may not lose 
the pleasure promised me, let it not be till the middle of May, 
by vik me I shall be returned from a trip [ meditate to 
jedford. 





Yours affectionately, 
Tu. Jerresson. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO MANN PAGE. 
Monticello, August 30, 1795. 


It was not in my power to attend at Fredericksburg accord- 
ing to the kind invitation in your letter, and in that of Mr. 
Ogilvie. The heat of the weather, the business of the farm, 
to which I have made myself necessary, forbade it; and to 
give one round reason for all, mature sanus, I have laid up 
my Rozinante in his stall, before bis unfitness for the road 
shall expose him faultering to the world. But why did not I 
answer youin time? Because, in truth, I am encouraging 
myself to grow lazy, and I was sure you would ascribe the 
delay to any thing sooner than a want of affection or respect 
to you, for this was not among the possible causes. In truth, 
if any thing could ever induce me to slecp another night out 
of my own house, it would have been your friendly invitation 
and my solicitude for the subject of it, the education of our 
youth. I do most anxiously wish to see the highest degrees 
of education given to the higher degrees of genius, and to all 
degrees of it, so much as may enable them to read and under- 
stand what is going on in the world, and to keep their part of 
it going on right: for nothing can it keep it right but their 
own vigilant and distrustful superintendence. 1 do not believe 
with the Rochefoucaults and Montaignes, that fourteen out of 
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fifteen men are rogues: I believe a great abatement from that 
proportion may be made in favour of general honesty. But 1 
ave always found that rogues would be uppermost, and [ do 
not know that the proportion is too strong for the higher orders, 
and for those who, rising above the swinish multitude, always 
contrive to nestle themselves into the Places of power and profit. 
‘These rogues set out with stealing the les opinion, 
and _ then steal from them the right of withdrawing it, by con- 
triving laws and associations against the power of the 
themselves. Our part of the country is in considerable fermen- 
tation, on what the: muspect to be a recent roguery of this kind. 
They say that while all bands were below deck, mending sails, 
splicing ropes, and every one at his own business, and the cap- 
tain in his cabin attending to his log-book and chart, a rogue of 
# pilot has run them into an enemy's port. But, metaphor apart, 
there is much dissatisfaction with Mr. Jay and his treaty. 
For my part, I consider myself now but as a passenger, leaving 
the world and its government to those who are likely to live 
longer in it. That you may be amongst the longest of these, 
is my sincere prayer. After begging you to be the bearer of 
my compliments and apologies to Mr. Ogilvie, I bid you an 
affectionate farewell, always wishing to hear from you. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO JAMES MADISON. 
‘Montloello, September 21, 1795, 

T received about three weeks ago, a box containing six dozen 
volumes, of two hundred and ity-three , 12mo, with 
a letter from Lambert, Beckley’s clerk, that they came from 
Mr. Beckley, and were to be divided between yourself, J. 
‘Walker, and myself, I have sent two dozen to “J. Walker, 
and shall be glad of a conveyance for yours. Yn the mean 
time, I send you by post, the title , table of contents, and. 
one of the pieces, Curtius, lest it should uot have come to you 
otherwise. It is evidently written by Hamilton, giving a first 
and general view of the subject, that the public mind might 
be kept a little in check, till he could resume the subject more 
er from the beginning, under his second signature of 
Camillus. The piece called ‘ The Features of the Treaty,’ I 
do not send, because you have seen it in the newspapers. It 
is said to be written by Coxe, but J should rather suspect, by 
Beckley. The antidote is certainly not strong enough for the 
poison of Curtis if 1 had not been informed the present 

You. IIL. ¥ 
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came from Beckley, I should have suspected it from Jay or 
Hamilton. 1 gave a copy ot two, by way of experiment, to 
honest sound hearted men of common understanding, and they 
were not able to parry the of Curtius. I have 
ceased therefore, to give them. is really a colossus 
tothe anti-republican party. Without numbers, he is an host 
within himeett. They have got themselves into a defile, where 
they might be finished; but too much security on the repub- 
Jican part will give time to his talents and indefatigableness to 
extricate them. We have had only middling performances to 

to him. In truth, when comes forward, there is 
nobody but yourself who can meet him. His adversaries 
having begun the attack, he has the advantage of answering 
them, and remains unanswered himself. A solid reply might 
yet completely demolish what was too feebly attacked, and has 
gath strength from the weakness of the attack. The 
merchants were certainly (except those af them who are Eng- 
Mish) as open mouthed at firet against the treaty, as any. But 
the general expression of indignation has alarmed them for the 
strength of the government. They have feared the shock 
would be too great, and have chosen to tack about and sup- 
port both treaty and government, rather than risk the govera- 
ment. ‘Thus it is, that Hamilton, Jay, &c. in the lest act 
they ever ventured on to undermine the government, have the 
address to screen themselves, and direct the hue and cry against 
those who wished to drag into light. A bolder party~ 
stroke was never struck. For it certainly is an attempt oe a 
Party, who find they have lost their majority in one branch of 
the legislature, to make a law by the aid of the other branch 
and of the executive, under colour of a treaty, which shall 
bind up the hands of the adverse branch from ever restraining 
the commerce of their patron-nation. There appears @ pause 
at present in the public sentiment, which may be lowed b a 
revulsion. ‘This is the effect of the desertion of the merchanta, 
of the President’s chiding answer to Boston and Richmond, 
of the writings of Curtius and Camillus, and of the quietism 
into which People naturally fall after first sensations are over. 
For God's sake take up your pen, and give a fundamental 
reply to Curtius and Camillus. Adieu affectionately. 
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TO EDWARD RUTLEDGE. 


‘Monticello, November 30, 1795. 
My Deaz Sin, 


I received your favour of October the 12th, by your son, 
who has been kind enough to visit me here, and from whose 
visit I have received all that pleasure which I do from what- 
ever comes from you, and ‘ally from a subject so deserv- 
edly dear to you. He found me in a retirement I doat on, 
living like #n antediluvian patriarch among my children and 

rand children, and tiling my soil. As he had lately come 
Philadelphia, Boston, &c. he was able to give mea 
it deal of information of what is passing in the world, and 
F pestered him with questions pretty much as our friends 
Lynch, Nelson, &c. will us, when we step across the Styx, for 
they will wish to know what has been passing above ground 
since they left us. You hope I have not abandoned entirely 
the service of our country. After five and twenty years con- 
tinual employment in it, I trust it will be thought I have ful- 
filled my tour, like a punctual soldier, and may claim my 
discha: But I am glad of the sentiment from you, my 
friend, use it gives a rou will practise what you 
preach, and come forward in aid of the public vessel. I 
will not admit your old excuse, that you are in public ser- 
vice though at home. The campaigns which are fought in a 
man’s own house are not to be counted. ‘The present situa- 
tion of the President, unable to get the offices filled, really 
calls with uncommon obligation on those whom nature has 
fitted for them. I join with you in thinking the treaty an 
execrable thing. But both negotiators must have understood. 

that, as there were articles in it which could not be carri 
into execution without the aid of the legislatures on both 
sides, therefore it must be referred to them, and that these 
legislatures being free agents, would not give it their support 
if they disapproved of it. I trust the popular branch of our 
legislature il disapprove of it, and thus rid us of this infe- 
mous act, which is really nothing more than a treaty of alliance 
between England and the "Anglomen of this country, against 

the legislature and people of the United States. 
Lam, my dear friend, 
Yours affectionately, 
Tu. TEFFRRSON. 


xz 
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TO WILLIAM B, GILES. 
‘Monticello, December 1, 1795. 


Deak Sr, 
Your favours of December the 15th and 20th came to hand 
by the last post. I am well with the manner in which 
your House have testified their sense of the treaty; while 


their refusal to the original clause of the reported an- 
gwer proved ther condemnation of it, the contrivance to let 
it disappear silently respected appearances in favour of the 
President, who errs as other mev do, but errs with integrity. 
Randolph seems to have bit upon the true theory of our con- 
stitution ; that when a treaty is made, involving matters con- 
fided by the constitution to the three branches of the legis- 
lature conjointly, the Representatives are as free as the Pre- 
sident and Senate were, to consider whether the national 
interest requires or forbids their giving the forms and force 
of Jaw to the articles over which they have a power. { thank 
you much forthe pamphlet. His narrative is so straight and 
pisin, that even those who did not know him will acquit 

im of the charge of bribery. Those who knew him had 
done it from the first. Though he mistakes his own poli- 
tical character in the aggregate, yet he gives it to you in 
the detail. Thus, he supposes himself a man of no part; 
(page 57); that his opinions not containing any systematic 
adherence to party, fell sometimes on one side and sometimes 
on the other (page 58). Yet he gives you these facts, which 
shew that they fall generally on both sides, and are complete 
inconsistencies, 

1. He never gave an opinion in the cabinet against the rights 
of the people (page 97): yet he advised the denunciation of 
the popular societies (page 67.) 

2 te would not neglect the overtures of a commercial treaty 
with France (j 79); yet he always opposed it while At- 
torney: » aud never seems to have proposed it while 
Secretary of State. 

8. He concurs in resorting to the militia to quell the pre- 
tended insurrections in the west (page 81), and proposes 
an augmentation from twelve thousand five hundred to 
fifteen thousand, to march agninst men at their ploughs, 
(page 80); yet on the 5th of August he is against thei 
marching (pages 83, 101}, and on the 25th of August he is for 
it (page 84), 
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4. He concurs in the measure of a mission extraordinary to 
London (as is inferred from page 58), but objects to the men, 
to wit, Hamilton and Jay ( 

5. He was against granting commercial powers to Mr. Jay 
(page 58) ; yet he besieged the doors of the Senate to procure 
their advice to ratify. 

6, He advises the President to a ratification on the merits 
of the treaty {page 97), but to a suspension till the provision 
order is repealed (page 98), The fact is, that he has gene- 
tally given his principles to the one party, and his practice to 
the other—the oyster to one, the Bell to the other. Un- 
fortunately, the ‘shell was generally the lot of his friends, 
the French and republicans, and the oyster of their antago- 
nists. Had he been firm to the principles he professes in 
the year 1793, the President would have been kept from an 
habitual concert with the British and anti-republican party. 
But at that time, I do not know which R. feared most, a 
British fleet, or French disorganizers. Whether his conduct 
ia to be ascribed to a superior view of things, an adherence to 
right without regard to party, as he pretends, or to an anxiety 
to trim between both, those who know his character and ca- 
pacity will decide. Were parties here divided nerdy by a 
grecdiness for office, as in England, to take a part with either 
would be unworthy of a reasonable or moral man. But 
where the principle of difference is as substantial, and as 
strongly pronounces as between the republicans and the mo 
nocrats of our country, I hold it as honourable to take a firm 
and decided part, and as immoral to pursue» middle line, as 
between the parties of honest men and rogues, into which 
every country is divided. 

A copy of the pamphlet came by this post to Charlottesville. 
I suppose we shall be able to judge soon what kind of im. 
pression it ia likely to make. It has been a great treat to 
me, as it is a continuation of that cabinet history, with the 
former part of which I was intimate. I remark, in the reply 
of the President, a emall travestie of the sentiment contained 
in the answer of the Representatives. ‘They acknowledge 
that he has contributed a great share to the national happiness 
by his services. He thanks them for ascribing to his agency 
a great snare of those benefits, The former keeps in view the 
co-operation of others towards the public good. The latter 

resents to view his sole agency. At a time when there would 

we been less anxiety to publish to the people a strong appro- 

bation from your house, this strengthening of your expression 
would not have been noticed, 
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Our attentions have been so absorbed by the first mani- 
festation of the sentiments of your House, that we have lost 
sight of our own legislature ; insomuch, that I do not know 
whether they are sitting or not. The rejection of Mr. Rut- 
ledge by the Senate is a bold thing; because they cannot 
pretend any objection to him but his disapprobation of the 
treaty. It is, of course, a declaration that they will receive 
Done but tories hereafter into any department of the govern- 
ment. I should not wonder if Monroe were to be recalled, 
under the idea of his being of the partisans of France, whom 
the President considers aa the partisans of war and confusion, 
in his letter of July the 31st, and as disposed to excite them 
to hostile measures, or at least to unfriendly sentiments; a 
most infatuated blindness to the true character of the senti- 
ments entertained in favour of France. The bottom of my 
page warns me that it is time to end my commentaries on the 

is you have furnished me. You would of course, however, 
wish to know the sensations here on those facts. 

My friendly respects to Mr. Madison, to whom the next 
week's dose will be directed. Adieu affectionately. 

Tu. JErrEerson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Monticello, March 6, 1796. 
Dear Str, 


1 wrote you February the 21st, since which I have re- 
ceived your's of the same day. Indeed, mine of that date 
related only to a single article in your's of January the S1st 
and February the 7th. I do not at all wonder at the condi- 
tion in which the finances of the United States are found. 
Hamilton’s object from the beginning, was to throw them 
into forms which should be utterly undecipherable. I ever 
said he did not understand their condition himself, nor was 
able to give a clear view of the excess of our debts beyond 
our credits, nor whether we were diminishing or increasing the 
debt. My own opinion was, that from the commencement of 
this government to the time I ceased to attend to the subject, 
we had been increasing our debt about a million of dollars 
annually, If Mr. Gallatin would undertake to reduce this 
chaos 10 order, present us with a clear view of our finances, 
and put them into a form as simple as they will admit, he 
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will merit immortal honour. The accounte of the United 
States ought to be, and be, made as simple as those of a 
common farmer, and of being understood by common 
ae 1 do, of ble | th 
isa ing, a3 , of the unjustifial largess to the 
demande of the Count de Grasse, I rill certainly not pré 
to rivet it by a second example on behalf of M. de Chastellux’s 
son. [t will only be done in the event of such a repetition 
of the precedent, as will give every one a right to share 
in the plunder, tis, indeed, surprising you fave not yet 
received the British treaty in form. I presume you would 
Never receive it were not your co-operation on it neces 
sary. But this will oblige the formal notification of it to 
Nu. 


you. 
‘My salutations to Mrs. Madison, friendly esteem to Mr. 
Giles, Page, &c. 
ain, with sincere affection, yours, 
Tu. Jurrenson. 


P. S. Have you considered all the consequences of your 
ition respecting post roads? I view it as a source of 
wndless patronage to the executive, jobbing to members of 
Congress and their friends, and a bottomless abyss of poblie 
money. You will begin by onl: appropriating t e surplus of 
the post-office revenues: but the other revenues will soon be 
called in to their aid, and it will be 2 source of eternal scramble 
among the members, who can get the most money wasted in 
their State; and they will always get most who are meanest. 
‘We have thought, hitherto, that the roads of a State could 
not be so well administered even by the State legislature as by 
the magistracy of the county, on the spot. How will they be 
when a member of New Hampshire is to mark out a road for 
Georgia? Does the power to establish post roads, given you 
by the constitution, mean that you shall make the roads, or 
only select from those already made those on which there shall 
be a post? If the term be equivocal (and I really do not 
think it so), which is the safest construction ?—that which 
mits a majority of Congress to go to cutting down moun- 
Uline and brit ging of rivers, or the other, which 3 too restricted 
may be referred to the Stustes for anmdoett, securing till 
ue meusures and proportion among us, and providing some 
means of information to the members of Congress seolemncunt 
to that ocular inspection, which, even in our county determina 
tions, the magi finds peak be supplied by any other 
evidence ? fortification of harbours was liable to great 
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objection. But national circumstances furnished some colour. 
In this case there is none. The roads of America ere the best 
in the world except those of France and England. But does 
the state of our population, the extent of our internal com- 
merce, the want of sea and river navigation, call for such 
expense on roads here, or are our means adequate to it? 
Think of all this, and great deal mure which your good 
judgment will suggest, and pardon my freedom. Wie 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO WILLIAM B. GILES. 


I know not when I have received ter satisfaction than 
on reading the h of Dr. Lieb, in the Pennsylvania 
Assembly. He calls himself a new member. I congratulate 
honest republicanism on such an acquisition, and promise myself 
xsuch from a career which begins on such elevated ground. 
‘We are in suspense here to see the fate and effect of Mr. Pitt’s 
bill against democratic societies. I wish extremely to get at the 
true history of this effort to suppress freedom of meeting, 

king, writing, and printing. Your acquaintance wi 

gewmick will enable you to do it. Pray get the outlines of 
the bill he intended to have brought in for this purpose. This 
will enable us to judge whether we have the merit of the 
invention; whether we were really beforehand with the British 
minister on this subject ; whether he took his hint from our 
proposition, or whether the concurrence in sentiment is merely 
the result of the ral truth that great men will think alike 
and act alike, though without intercommunication. I am 
serious in desiring extremely the outlines of the bill intended 
for us. From the debates on the subject of our seamen, 1 am 
afraid as much harm as good will be done by our endeavours 
to arm our seamen against impressments. ke is proposed to 
register them and give them certificates. But these certificates 

I be lost ina thousand ways; a sailor will neglect to take 
his certificate : he is wet twenty times in a voyage: if he 
ashore without it, he impressed 5 if with it, he gets drank, it 
is lost, stolen from him, from him, and then the want of 
it gives authority to impress, which does not exist now. After 
ten years’ attention to the subject, I have never been able to 
devise any thing effectual, but that the circumstance of an 
American bottom be made épeo facto a protection for a num- 
ber of seamen proportioned to her tonnage; that American 
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captains be obliged, when called on by foreign officers, to 
parade the men on deck, whicl would shew whether they 
exceeded their own quota, and allow the foreign officer to send 
two or three persons aboard and hunt for any suspected to be 
concealed, This, Mr. Pinckney was instructed to insist upon 
with Great Britain; to accept of nothing short of it; and, 
most especially, not to agree that a certificate of citizenship 
should be requirable from our seamen ; because it would be 
made a ground for the authorised impressment of them. Iam 
still satisfied that such a protection will place them in a worse 
situation than they are at it. It is true, the British 
minister has not shown any disposition to accede to my propo- 
sition; but it was not ly rejected; and if he still refuses, 
lay a duty of one penny aterling a yard on British ozneburgs, 
to make a fund for paying the expenses of the agents you are 
obliged to employ to Zeek ont our suffering seamen. I con- 
gratulate you on the arrival of Mr. Ames and the British 
treaty, The newspapers had said they would arrive together. 
‘We have had a fine winter. Wheat looks well. Corn is 
ecarce and dear, Twenty-two shillings here, thirty shillings 
in Awherst. Our blossoms are but just opening. I have 
begun the demolition of my house, and hope to get through 
its re-edification in the course of the summer. We shall have 
the eye of a brick-kiln to poke you into, or an octagon to air 
youin. Adieu affectionately, 
March 19, 1796. 


TO COLONEL MONROE. 


Monticello, March 21, 1796. 
Dear Sie, 

I wrote you on the 2nd instant, and now take the liberty of 
troubling you, in order to have the inclosed letter to M. Gautier 
safely handed to him. I will thank you for information that 
it gets safely to hand, as it is of considerable importance to 
him, to the United States, to the State of Virginia, and to 
moyself, by conveying to him the final arrangement of the 
accounts of Grand and Company with all those parties. 

~ 8 # 8 Oe * * + 

‘The British treaty has been formally, at length, laid before 
Congress. All America is a tip-toe to see what the House of Re- 
presentatives will decide on it. We conceive the constitutional 
doctrine to be, that though the President and Scnate have the 
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eral power of making treaties, yet wherever they include 
in a treaty matters confided by the constitution to the three 
branches of legislature, an act of legislation will be requisite to 
confirm these articles, and that the House of Representatives, 
as one branch of the legislature, are fectly free to pass the 
act, or to refuse it, governing themselves by their own judg- 
ment whether it is for the good of their constituents to let the 
treaty go into effect or not. On the precedent now to be set 
will depend the future construction of our constitution, and 
whether the powers of legislation shall be transferred from the 
President, Senate, and House of Representatives, to the Presi- 
dent and Senate, and Piamingo, or any other Indian, Algerine, 
or other chief. It is fortunate that the first decision is to be 
in e case so palpably atrocious, as to have been pacacuined 
by all America. The appointment of Elsworth Chief Justice, 
aud Chase one of the ju is doubtless communicated to you. 
My friendly respects to aM Monroe. Adieu affectionately. 

‘Tu. JerFexson, 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


‘Monticello, March 27, 1796, 
Deaz S12, 


Iam much pleased with Mr. Gallatin’s speech in Bache’s 

per of March the 14th, It is worthy of being printed at the end 
of the Federalist, as the only rational commentary on the part of 
the constitution to which it relates. Not that there may not be 
objections, and difficult ones, to it, and which I shall be glad 
to see his answers to: but if they are never answered, they are 
more easily to be gulped down than those which lie to the doc- 
trines of his opponents, which do in fact annihilate the whole 
of the powers given by the constitution to the legislature. 
According to the rule established by usage and common sense, 
of construing one part of the instrument by another, the 
objects on which the President and Senate may exclusively 
act by earn are much reduced, but the field on which they 

ay act with the sanction of the legislature, is large enough : 
and I see no harm in rendering their sanction necessary, and 
not much harm in annihilating the whole treaty-making power, 
except as to making peace. If you decide in favour oF your 
tight to refuse co-operation in any case of treaty, I should 
wonder on what occasion it is to be used, if not in one where 
the rights, the interest, the honour, and faith of our nation are 
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‘80 grossly sacrificed ; where a faction has entered into a con- 
spiracy with the enemies of their country tochain down the 
islature at the feet of both; where the whole mass of your 
constituents have condemned this work in the most unequivocal 
manner, and are looking to you as their last hope to save them 
from the efiects of the avarice and corruption of the first agent, 
the revulutionary machinations of others, and the incompre- 
hensible acquiescence of the only honest man who has assented 
toit, I wish that his honesty and his political errors may not 
furnish 2 second occasion to exclaim, ‘ curse on his virtues, 
they have undone his country.’ Cold weather; mercury at 
twenty dey in the morning. Corn fallen at Richmond to 
twenty shillings; stationary here. Nicholas sure of his election ; 
R. Jouett and Jo. Monroe in competition for the other vote of 


the county. 
"Aifection to Mrs. M. and yourself. Adieu. 
Tu. JsvvaRson. 





TO JAMES MADISON. 
Monticello, April 19, 1796. 
Dean Sra, = 
Yours of the 4th instant came to hand the day before yester- 
day. I bave turned to the conventional history, and inclose 
you an exact copy of what is there on the subject you men- 
tioned. I have also turned to my own papers, and send 
you some things extracted from them, which shew that the 
recollection of the President has not been accurate, when he 
suy his own opinion to have been uniformly that declared 
in_ his answer of th the 30th. The records of the Senate 
will vouch for this, My respects to Mrs. Madison, Adieu 
affectionately. 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


{The papers referred to in the preceding.] 
Extract, verbatim, from last page but one and the last page. 


Mr. King suggested that the journals of the Convention 
should be either destroyed, or deposited in the custody of the 
President. He thought, if suffered to be made public, a bad 
use would be made of them by those who would wish to 
prevent the adoption of the constitution. 
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‘ Mr. Wilson preferred the second expedient. He had at 
one time liked the first best: but 2s false su; jpestions may be 
propagated, it should not be made impossible to contradict 

em 


«© A question was then put on iting the journals and 
other papers of the Convention in the hands of the President : 
on which New Hampshire, aye, Massachussetts, aye; Con- 
necticut, aye; New Jersey, aye; Pennsylvania, yes elaware, 
aye; Maryland, no; Virginia, aye; North Ci a,aye; South 

‘arolina, aye; and Georgia, aye. This negative of Marylard 
was occasioned by the sie of the instructions to the 
Deputies of that State, which required them to report to the 
State the procecdings of the Convention. 

“The President having asked, what the Convention meant 
should be done with the journals, &c. whether copiea were to 
be allowed to the members, if applied for, it was resolved nem. 
con. ‘that he retain the j and other papers, subject to 
the order of the Congress, if ever formed under the consti- 
tution.’ 

* The members then proceeded to sign the instrument,” &c. 

‘In Senate, February 1, 1791. 

“¢ The committee, to whom was referred that part of the 
speech of the President of the United States, at the opening of 

e session, which relates to the commerce of the Mediter- 
Yanean, and also the letter from the Secretary of State, dated 
the 20th of January, 1791, with the papers accompenying the 
same, reported ; whereupon, 

“ Resolved, That the Senate do advise and consent, that the 
President of the United States take such measures as he may 
think necessary for the redemption of the citizens of the 
United States, now in captivity at Algiers, provided the 
expense shall not exceed forty id dellars, and also, that 
measures be taken to confirm the treaty now existing between 
the United States and the Emperor of Morocco.” 

The above is a copy of a resolve of the Senate, referred to 
me by the President, to propose an answer to, and I find im- 
mediately following this, among my papers, a press copy from 
an original, written fairly ia my own faba, teedy for the Presi- 
dent's signature, and to be given in to the Senate, of the 
following answer : 

“ Gentlemen of the Senate, 

“J will proceed to take measures for the ransom of our 
citizens in captivity at Algiers, in conformity with your reso- 
lution of advice of the Ist instant, so soon as the monies neces- 
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sary shall be appropriated by the legislature, aud shall be in 
readiness. 

‘The recognition of our treaty with the new Emperor of 
Morocco requires also peeves appropriation and provision. 
‘The importance of this to the liberty and property of our 
citizens, induces me to urge it on your earliest attention.” 


Though I have no memorandum of the delivery of this to 
the Senate, yet I have not the least déhbt it was given in to 
them, and will be found among their records, 

I find, among my press copies, the following in my hand 
writing : 


*¢ The committee to report, that the President does not think 
that circumstances will justify, in the present instance, his 
entering into absolute engagements for the ransom of our cap- 
tives in Algiers, nor calling for money from the treasury, nor 
raising it by loan, without previous authority from both branches 
of the legislature.” 

«« April 9, 1792.” 


I do not recollect the occasion of the above paper with 
certainty ; but I think there was a committee appointed by 
the Senate to confer with the President on the subject of the 
ransom, and to advise what is there declined, and that a 
member of the committee advising Privately with me as to 
the report they were to make to the House, I minuted down 
the above, as the substance of what he observed to be the 
proper report, after what had with the President, and 

ave the original to the member, pers the press copy. 
f think the member was either Mr. Izard or Mr. Butler, 
and have no doubt such a report will be found on the files of 
the Senate. 

On the 8th of May following, in consequence of questions 
Proposed by the President to the Senate, they came to a reso- 
lution, on which a mission was founded. 





TO P. MAZZEL* 
Monticello, April 24, 1796, 
My Drag Frtenp, 
. * * * * * 
The aspect of our politics has wonderfully changed since 
‘ou left us. In place of that noble love of liberty and repub~ 
lican government which carried us triumphantly through the 


* The first part of this letter is on private business, and is therefore 
omitted. 
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war, an Anglican monarchical and aristocratical party has 
sprung up, W avowed object is to draw over us the sub- 
stance, as they have al done the forms, of the British 
Bovernment. “The main body of our citizens, however, remain 
true to their republican prineiples: the whole landed interest is 
republican, and s0 i at mass of talent. Against us are 
the executive, the judiciary, two out of three branches of the 
Jegislature, all the officers of the ‘nment, all who want to 
be officers, all timid men who prefer the calm of despotism to 
the boisterous sea of liberty, British merchants, and Americans 
trading on British capitals, speculatora and holders in the banks 
and public funds, a contrivance invented for the purposes of 
corruption, and for assimilating us in all things to the rotten 
as well as the sound parts of the British model. , It would 
give you a fever were I to name to you the epostates who have 
gone over to these heresies, men who were Samsons in the 
eld and Solomons in the council, but who have had their 
heads shorn by the harlot England. In short, we are, likely 
to preserve the liberty we have obtained only by unremitting 
labours and perils. But we shall preserve it; and our mass 
of weight and wealth on the good side is so great, as to leave 
po danger that force will ever be attempted against us. We 
Havg.os ly to came and snap the Lillipatian ae with swbich 
ave been entangling us during the first s! whic 

sucpeeded our labours.” fed ies P 
I will forward the testimonial of the death of Mrs. Mazzei, 
which I can do the more incontrovertibly, aa she is buried in 
my grave yard, and I pass her grave daily. ‘The formalities 
the you require, will occasion delay. I begin to feel 
the effects of age. My heslth has suddenly broken down, 
with symptoms which give me to believe I shall not {have 
much to encounter of the tedium vite. While it remains, 
however, my heart will be warm in its friendships, and among 

these, will always foster the affections with which 1 am, 

— Thear Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
= Tu, Jerrerson. 
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TO COLONEL MONROE. © 
Monticello, June 32, 1796. 


Deas Sir, on 
* * 


* * * * 

Congress have risen. You will have seen by their pro- 
ceedings the truth of what I always observed to you, that one 
man outweighs them all in influence over the people, who have 
supported his judgment against their own and that of their 
representatives. Republicanism must lie on its oars, resi 
the veasel to its Pilots and themselves to the course he thinks 
best for them. 1 had always conjectured, from such facts as I 
could get hold of, that our public debt was increasing about 2 
million of dollars a year, You will see by Gallatin’s speeches 
that the thing is proved. You will see farther, that re are 
completely saddled and bridled, and that the bank is so firmly 
mounted on us that we must fo uber they will guide. They 
openly publish a resolution, that the national property being in- 
creased in value, they must by an increase of circulating medium 
furnish an adequate representation of it, and by further 
additions of active capital promote the enterprises of our 
merchants. It is supposed that the paper in circulation in 
and around Philadelphia, amounts to twenty millions of dollars, 
and that in the whole Union, to one hundred millions. 
think the last too high. All the imported commodities are 
raised about fifty per cent, by the depreciation of the money. 
"Tobacco shares the rise, because it has no competition abroad. 
‘Wheat has been extraordinarily high, from other causes. 
‘When these cease, it must fall to its ancient nominal price, 
notwithstanding the depreciation of that, because it must 
contend in market with foreign wheats. Lands have risen 
within the vortex of the paper, and as far out as that can in- 
fluence. They have not risen at all here; on the contrary, 
they are lower than they were twenty years a, Those I 
had mentioned to you, to wit, 's and le, were sold 
before your letter came; Colle at two, dal irssthe acre. Car- 
ter’s had been offered me for two F crowns (1s. 2d.) 
Mechanics here get from a dollar to a dollar and a half a day, 
yet are much worse off than at the old prices. 

Volney is with meat present, He is on his way to the Illinois. 
Some late appointments, judiciary and diplomatic, you will 
have heard, and stared at. The death of R. Jouett is the 
only small news in our neighbourhood. -~ o« 

Our best ffecuons att nd Mrs. Monroe, Eliza, and yourself. 


ly. 
. Ta. JEFYERSON, 
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TO THE PRESIDENT. 
‘Monticello, June 19, 1796. 


In Bache’s Aurora of the 9th instant, which came here by 
the last post, a paper @ » which, having been confided, as 
I presume, to but few hands, makes it truly wonderful bow it 
should have got there. I cannot be satisfied asto my own 
part, till I relieve my mind by declaring, and I attest every 
thing sacred and honourable to the declaration, that it has got 
there neither through me nor the paper confided to me. ‘This 
has never been from under my own lock and key, or out of 
my own hands. No mortal ever knew from me that these 
questions had been proposed. Perhaps I ought to except one 
person, who possesses all my confidence, as he has possessed 

ours, I do not remember, indeed, that I communicated it 
even tohim. But es I was in the habit of unlimited trust 
and counsel with him, it ix possible I may have read it to 
him; no more: for the quire of which it makes a part was 
never in any but my own, nor was a word ever copied or 
taken down it by any body. I take on myself, without 
fear, any divulgation on his part: we both know him incapable 
of it. “From myself, then, or my paper, this publication 
has never been derived. I have formerly mentioned to you, 
that, from a very early period of my life, I had laid it down as 
arule of conduct, never to write a word for the public papers, 
From this I have never d in a single instance; and on 
a late occasion, when all the world seemed to be writing, be- 
sides a rigid adherence to my own rule, I can say with truth 
that Ls a line for the Press was ves cominunieated to me, by 
any other, except a single petition referred for my correctiun ; 
which 1 did not correct, however, though the contra ~ ag T 
have heard, was said, in a public place, by one m, through 
error, through malice by another. I learn that this last has 
thought it worth his while to try to sow tares between you and 
me, by representing me as still engaged in the bustle of poli- 
tics, and in turbulence and intrigue against the government. 
I never believed for 2 moment that this could make any im. 
pression on you, or that your knowledge of me would not 
overweigh the slander of an intriguer, dirtily employed in 
sifting the conversations of my le, where alone he could 
hear of me; and senting to atone for his sins against you by 
sins against another, who had never done him any other injury 
than that of declining his confidences. Political conversations 
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T really dislike, an.| therefore avoid, where I can without affec- 
tation, But when urged by others, I have never conceived 
that having been in public life requires me to belie my senti- 
ments, or even to conceal them. en Lam led by conver. 
sation to express them, I do it with the same independence 
here which I have practised every where, and which is inse- 
parable from my nature. But h of this miserable tergi- 
versator, who ought indeed either to have been of more truth, 
or less trusted by his countey.* 

While on the subject of papers, permit me to ask one from 
you. You remember the Mierence of opinion between Ha- 
milton and Knox on the one part, and myself on the other, on 
the subject of firing on the Little Sarah, and that we had ex- 
changed opinions and reasons in writing. On your arrival in 
Philadelphia, I delivered you a copy of my reasons, in the 
presence of Colonel Hamilton. On our withdrawing, he told 
me he hed been so niuch engaged that he had not been able to 
prepare a of his’ and General Knox’s for you, and that if 

would send you the one he had given me, he would replace 
it in afew days. I immediately sent it to you, wishing you 
should see both sides of the subject together. I often after 
applied to both the gentlemen, but could never obtain another 
SPY T have often thought of asking this one, or a copy of 
it, back from you, but have not before written on subjects of 
this kind to you. Though I do not know that it will ever be 
of the least importance to me, yet one loves to possess arma, 
though they hope never to have occasion for them. hey 
possess my paper in wy own band-writing. It is just I shoul 

wees theirs. The only thing amiss, is, that’ they should 
ave left me to seek a return of the paper, or a copy of it, 
Tpcapeaa sting dish of old fi \d talk 
ut away this dis st i old fragments, ane 
to Hs of hie peas and clover. As to the latter article, I have 
reat encouragement from the friendly nature of our soil. I 
think T bave had, both the Inst and. t year, as good 
clover from common grounds, which brought several crops 
of wheat and corn without ever having been manured, as I 
ever saw on the lots around Philadelphia. I verily believe 
that a field of thirty-four acres, sowed on wheat, April was 
twelvemonth, has given me a ton to the acre at its first cutting 
this spring. The stalks, extended, measured three and a hal 
feet long very commonly, Another field, a year older, and 


. Here, in the margin of the copy, is written, apparently ata ister date, 


Vou. M1. Zz 
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which yielded as well the last Tat has sensibly fallen off 
this year. My exhausted fields bring a clover not high 
enough for hay, but I hope to make seed from it. Such as 
these, however, I shall hereafter put into peas in the broad- 
cast, proposing that one of my sowings of wheat shall be 
after two years of clover, and the other after two years of 

as. I am trying the white boiling pea of Europe (the Al- 

ny pea) this year, till i can get the hog pea of England, 
which is the most productive of all. But the true winter 
vetch ia what we want extremely. I have tried this year the 
Caroline drill; it is absolutely perfect: nothing can be more 
simple, nor perform its office more perfectly for a single row. 
I shall try to make one to sow four rows at a time of wheat or 
peas, at twelve inches distance. I have one of the Scotch 
threshing machines nearly finished. It is copied exactly from 
a model Mr. Pinckney ‘sent me, only that I have put the 
whole works, except the horse wheel, into a single frame, 
moveable from one field to another on the two axles of a wap- 
gon. It will be ready in time for the harvest which is coming on, 
which will five it afull trial. Our wheat and rye are generally 
fine, and the prices talked of bid fair to indemnify us for the 
poor crops of the two last years. 

1 take the liberty of putting under your cover a letter to 
the son of the Marquis de la Fayette, not exactly knowing 
where to direct to hia. 

With very affectionate compliments to Mrs. Washington, T 
have the honour to be, with great and sincere esteem and re- 
spect, : 

Dear Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JEFFERSON. 


TO M. DE LA FAYETTE. 


Monticello, June 19, 1796. 
Dean Sis, 


The inquiries of Congress were the first intimation which 
reached my retirement of your being in this country, and 
from M. Volney, now with me, I first learned where you are. 
I avail myself of the earliest moments of this information, to 
express to you the satisfaction with which I learn that you 
are in a land of safety, where you will meet in every person 
the friend of your worthy father and family. Among there 
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I beg to mingle my own assurances of sincere attachment to 
him, and my desire to it by every service I can render 
you. I know, indeed, that you are already under too good a 
patronage to need any other, and that my distance and retire. 
ment render my affections unavailing to you. They exist, 
nevertheless, in all their purity and warmth, towards your 
father and every one embraced by his love; and no one has 
wished with more anxiety to see him once more in the bosom 
of a nation, who, knowing his works and his worth, desire to 
make him and his family for ever theirown. You were, perhaps, 





too young to remember me lly when in Paris; but I 
pry ou to remember, that any occasion offer wherein 
can be useful to you, there is no one on whose friendship and 


zeal you may more confidently count. You will some day, 
perhaps, take » tour through these States: should any thing 
in this part of them attract your curiosity, it would be a cir- 
cumstance of great gratification to me to receive you here, 
and to assure you in person of those sentiments of esteem 
and attachment with which I am, 


Dear Sir, 
Your friend and humble servant, 
Tn. JErFEason, 


TO JONATHAN WILLIAMS. 
Monticello, July 3, 1796. 
Deas Sin, t 


I take shame to myself for having 80 long left unanswered 
your valuable favour on the subject of the mountains. Butin 
truth, I am become lazy as to every thing except agriculture, 
‘The preparations for harvest, and the length of the harvest 
itself, which is not yet finished, would have excused the delay, 
however, at all times, and under ell dispositions. I examined, 
with great satisfaction, your barometrical estimate of the heights 
of our mountains; and with the more, as they corroborated 
conjectures on this subject which I had made before. M 
estimates had made them a little higher than yours {I speal 
of the Blue Ridge.) Measuring with a very nice instrument 
the angle subtended vertically by the bighest_ mountain of the 
Blue Ridge, opposite to my own house, a distance of about 
eighteen miles south-westward, I made the highest about two 
thousand feet, as well as I remember, for I can no longer find 
the notes I made. You make the south side of the mountain 

72 
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near Rockfish Gap, one thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
two feet above Woods’. You make the other side of the 
mountain seven hundred and sixty-seven feet. Mr. Thomas 
Lewis, deceased, an accurate man, with a good quadrant, made 
the north side of the highest mountain opposite my house 
something more (I think) than one thousand feet; but the 
mountain estimated by him and myself is probably higher than 
that next Rockfish Gap. I do not remember from what prin- 
ciples I estimated the Peaks of Otter at four thousand feet ; 
‘but some late observations of Judge Tucker's coincided very 
neatly with my estimate. Your measures confirm another 
opinion of mine, that the Blue Ridge, on its south side, is the 
highest ridge in our country, compared with its base, I think 
your observations on these mountains well worthy of being 
published, and hope you will not scruple to let them be com- 
municated to the world, 

You wish me to resent to the Philosophical Society the re- 
sult of my philosophical researches since my retirement. But, 
my good Sir, I have made researches into nothing but what ia 
connected with agriculture. In this way, I have a little matter 
to communicate, and will do it ere long. It is the form of # 
mould-board of least resistance. I had some years con- 
ceived the principles of it, and I explained them to Mr. Rit- 
tenhouse. “I have since reduced the thing to practice, and have 
reason to believe the theory fully confirmed. I only wish for 
one of those instruments used in England for messuring the 
force exerted in the draughts of different ploughs, &c., that 
I might com the resistance of my mould-board with that 
of others. But these instruments are not to be had here. In 
a letter of this date to Mr. Rittenhouse, I mention a discovery 
in animal history, very signal indeed, of which I shall lay before 
the Society the best account I can, as soon as I shall have re- 
ceived some other materials ung for me. 

I have seen, with extreme indignation, the blasphemies lately 
rece Gowen the mem ia ie bas) of Ameen ph ovo 

. But his memor: and venerated a8 
Elke thunder of heaven shall te heard or feared. . 

With good wishes to all of his family, and sentiments of 

great respect and estecm for yourself, I am, 
Sir, 


Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JEFFERSON. 
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TO COLONEL MONROE. 


Monticello, July 10, 1796. 
Dean Six, 


The campaign of Con; has closed. Though the An- 
plomen have ite the end oot their treaty through and 0 far 
ave triumphed over the cause of blicanism, yet it has been 
vo them a dear-bought victory. Tr'has given the most radical 
shock to their party which it has ever received: and there is 
no doubt, they would be glad to be replaced on the ground 
they possessed the instant before Jay’s nomination extraor- 
dinary, They see that nothing can support them but the 
colossus of the President’s merits with the people, and the 
moment he retires, that his successor, if a monocrat, will be 
overborne by the republican sense of his constituents; if a re- 
publican, he will of course give fair play to that sense, and 
lead things into the channel of harmony between the gover- 
nors and governed. In the mean time, patience. 

Among your neighbours there is nothing new. Mr. Rit- 
tenhouse is lately dead. We have had the finest harvest ever 
Known in this part of the country. Both the quantity and 
quality of wheat are extraordinary. We got fifteen shillings 
a bushel for the last crop, and hope two-thirds of that at least 
for the present one, 

Most assiduous court is paid to Patrick Henry. He has 
heen offered every thing which they knew he would not accept, 
Some impression is thought to be made, but we do not believe 
it is radical. If they thought they could count upon him, 
they would run him for their Vice President ; their first object 
being to produce a schist in the State. As it is, they will 
run Mr. Bipelmney in which they regard his southern position, 
rather than his principles. Mr. Jay, and his advocate Camillus, 
are completely treaty-foundered. 

We join in love to Mrs. Monroe; and accept for your- 
self assurances of sincere and affectionate friendship, Adieu, 


Ta. JErFEsson, 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON TO JAMES MADISON. 
Monticello, December 17, 1796. 


Your favour of the 5th came to hand last night. The first 
wish of my heart was, that you should have been proposed for 
the administration of the government. On your declining it, 
I wish any body rather than myeelf: and there is nothing I 
so anxiously hope, 23 that my name may come out either 
second or third. These would’ be indifferent to me; as the 
last would leave me at home the whole year, and the other, 
two thirds of it. I have no expectation that the eastern 
States will suffer themselves to be so much outwitted as to be 
made the tools for bringing in P. instead of A. I presume 
they will throw away their second yote. In this case, it be- 
gins to appear possible that there may be an equal division 
where I had supposed the republican vote would have been 
considerably minor. It seems also possible thet the Represen- 
tatives may be divided. This is a difficulty from which the 
constitution has provided no issue. It is both my duty and 
inclination, therefore, to relieve the embarrassment, shonld it 
hay : and in that case, I prey you, and authorise you 
fully, to solicit, on my behalf, that Mr. Adams may be pre- 
ferred. He has always been my senior from the commence- 
ment of our public life, and the expression of the public will 
being equal, this circumstance ought to give him the prefer- 
ence; and when so many motives will be operating to induce 
some of the members to change their vote, the addition of my 
wish may have some effect to preponderate the scale. I am 
really anxious to see the speech. It must exhibit avery dif- 
ferent picture of our foreign affairs from that presented in the 
adieu, or it will little correspond with my views of them. I 
think they never wore so gloomy ap aspect since the year 
1783. Let those come to the helm who think they can steer 
clear of the difficulties. I have no confidence in myself for 
the undertaking. 

‘We have had the severest weather ever known in Novem- 
ber. The thermometer was at twelve degrees here and in 
Goochland, and I suppose generally. It arrested my buildings 
very suddenly, when eight days more would have completed 
my walls, and permitted ws to cover in. The drought is ex- 
cessive. From the middle of October to the middle of De- 
cember, not rain enough to lay the dust. A few days ago 
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there fell a small rain; hut the succeeding eold has probably 
prevented it from sprouting the grain sown during the 
drought. 

Present me in friendly terms to Messrs. Giles, Venable, and 
Page. Adieu affectionately. 


TO EDWARD RUTLEDGE, 


Monticello, December 27, 1796. 
My Dear 81x, : 


° * . * * . 


You have seen my name lately tacked to so much of eulogy 
and of abuse, that I dare say you hardly thought it meant 
your old acquaintance of 76, “In truth, I did not know my- 
self under the pens either of my friends or foes, It is unfor- 
tunate for our peace, that unmerited abuse wounds, while 
unmerited praise has not the power to heal, These are hard 
wages for the services of all the active and healthy years of 
one's life. I had retired after five-and-twenty years of con- 
stant occupation in public affairs and total abandonment of 
my own. I retired much poorer than when I entered the 
public service, and desired nothing but rest and oblivion. My 
name, however, was again brought forward, without concert 
or expectation on my part (on my salvation 1 declare it). I 
do not as yet know the result as a matter of fact, for, in my 
retired canton we have nothing later from Philadelphia than 
of the second week of this month; yet 1 have never one 
moment doubted the result. I knew it was impossible Mr. 
Adanis should lose a vote north of the Delaware, and that the 
free and moral agency of the routh would furnish him an 
abundant supplement. On principles of public respect I 
should not have refused ; but I protest, before my God, that 
I shall, from the bottom of my heurt, rejoice at escaping. I 
know well that no man will ever bring out of that office the 
reputation which carries him into it. ‘The honey-moon would 
be as short in that case as in any other, and its moments of 
ecstacy would be ransomed by years of torment and hatred, 
I shall highly value, indeed, the share which I may have hed 
in the late vote, as an evidence of the share I hold in the 
esteem of my countrymen; but, in this point of view, a few 
votes, more or less, will be little sensible, and in every other, 
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the minor will be preferred by me to the major vote. I have 
no ambition to govern men; no passion which would lead me 
to delight to ride in a storm. ming amo, sylvasque, inglo- 
ius. attachnrent to my home has enabled me to make 
the calculation with rigour, perhaps with partiality, to the 
issue which keeps me there. ‘The pers will permit me 
to plant my corn, peas, &c. in bills or drills, as I please (and 
my oranges, by the by, when you send them), while our 
eastern friend will be struggling with the storm which is 
gathering over us, perhaps be shipwrecked in it. ‘This is cer- 
tainly not a moment to covet the helm. 

T have often doubted whether most to praise or to blame 
your line of conduct. If you had lent to yor country the 
excellent talents you possess, on you would have fallen those 
torrents of abuse which have lately been poured forth on me. 
So far I praise the wisdom which has descried and steered 
clear of a water-spout a-head. But now for the blame. There 
is a debt of service due from every man to his country, propor- 
tioned to the bounties which nature and fortune have measured 
to him. Counters will pay this from the poor of spirit; but 
from you, my friend, coin was due. There is no bankrupt 
Jaw in heaven, by which you may get off with shillings in the 
pound,—with rendering fo a single state what you owed to the 
whole confederacy. I think it was by the Roman Jaw that a 
father was denied sepulture, unless his son would pay his 
debts. Happy for you and us, that you have a son whom 
proius and education have qualified to pay yours; but as ‘ou 

we been a father in every thing else, be go in this also. 
Come forward and pay your own d Your friends, the 
Mr. Pinckneys, have at length undertaken their tour. My 
joy at this would be complete if you were in genr with them. 
t Jove to see honest honourable men at the helm, men 
who will not bend their politics to their purses, nor pursue 
measures by which they may profit, and then profit by their 
measures. 4u Diable (A ! I am at the end of my 
curse and bottom of my page, so God bless you and yours. 

Adieu, affectionately. 
Tu. JurFxRson, 
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Statement, from memo: ‘a Leiter I wrote to John Adams ; 
ae copy TF ie te reamed 


‘Monticello, December 28, 1706. 
Deaz Sin, 


‘The public and the public papers have been much occupied 
lately in placing us in a paint of opposition to each other. I 
confidently trust we have felt less of it ourselves. In the 
retired canton where I live, we know little of what is passing. 
Our last information from Philadelphia is of the 16th instant. 
At that date the issue of the late election seems not to have 
been known as a matter of fact. With me, however, its issue 
was never doubted. { knew the impossibility of your losin, 
a single vote, north of the Delaware: and even if you shoul 
lose that of Pennsylvania in the mass, you would get enough 
south of it to make your election sure. I never, fr a single 
moment, expected any other issue; and though I shall not be 
believed yet it is not the less true, that I never wished an 
other, My neighbours, as my he pel prved could aver this 
fact, as secing my occupations wy attachment to them. 
It is possible, indeed, that even you may be cheated of your 
succession by a trick worthy the subtlety of your arch-friend 
of New York, who has been able to make of your real friends 
tools for defeating their and your just wishes. Probably, how- 
ever, he will be appoint 2s to you, and my inclinations 
put me out of his reach. I leave to others the sublime delights 
of riding in the storm, better pleased with sound sleep and a 
warmer birth below it, encircled with the society of my neigh- 
bours, friends, and fellow-labourers of the earth, rather than 
with spies and sycophants. Still { shall value highly the share 
I may have had in the late vote, as a measure of the share I 
hold in the esteem of my fellow-citizens. In this poiot of view 
a few votes less are but little sensible, while a few more would 
have been in their effect very sensible and oppressive to me. I 
have no ambition to govern men. It is a painful and thankless 
office ; and never since the day you signed the treaty of Paris 
has our horizon been 50 overcast. J devoutly wish you mat 
be able to shun for us this war, which will destroy our cal. 
ture, commerce, and credit; if you do, the glory will be all 
your own. And that your administration may be filled with 
glory and happiness to yourself and advantage to us, is the 
sincere prayer of one who, though in the course of our voyage 
various little incidents have happened or been contrived to 
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separate us, yet retains for you the solid esteem of the times 
when we were working for our independence, and sentiments 
of sincere respect and attachment. 
‘Tu. JEYFERSON. 


Statement from memory, of a letter I wrote to Jumes Madison ; 
copy omitted to be retained. 


‘Monticello, January 1, 1797. 
Dear Sr, 7 


Yours of December the 19th is safely received. I never en- 
tertained a doubt of the event of the election. I knew that 
the eastern troops were trained in the schools of their town 
meetings, to sacrifice little differences of opinion to the solid 
advantages of operating in phalanx, and that the more free and 
moral agency of the other States would fully supply their 
deficiency. “I had no expectation, indeed, that the vote would 
have approached so near an equality. It is difficult to obtain 
full credit to declarations of disinclination to honours, and 
most so with those who still remain in the world, But never 
was there a more solid unwillingness founded on rigorous cal- 
culation, formed in the mind of any man, short of peremptor 
refusal. No arguments, therefore, were necessary to reconcile 
me to a relinquishment of the first office, or acceptance of the 
second. No motive could have induced me to undertake the 
first, but that of putting our vessel upon her republican tack, 
and preventing her being driven too far to leeward of her true 
principles. And the second is the only office in the world 
about which I cannot decide in my own mind, whether I had 
rather have it or not have it. Pride does not enter into the 
estimate. For I think with the Romans of old, that the Gene- 
ral of to-day should be 2 common soldier to-morrow, if neces- 
sary. But as to Mr. Adams, particularly, I could have no 
feelings which would revolt at being placed in a secondary 
station to him. Tam his junior in life, [ was his junior in 
Congress, his junior in the siptomatie line, and lately his 
jusior in our civil government. J had written him the inclosed 
letter before the receipt of yours. I had intended it for some 
time, but had put it off, from time to time, from the discour- 
agement of despair to make him believe me sincere. As the 
information by the last post does not make it necessary to 
change any thing in the letter, I inclose it open for your peru- 
sal, as well that you may be possessed of the true state of dis. 
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positions heaven us, pi that if there be any circumstance 
which might render its delivery ineligible, you may return it 
to me. ria Mr. Adams could ‘be induced Xo Ag eae the 
ernment on its true princi witting his bias for an 
English constitution, it would ee ae consideration whether 
it would not be for the public good, to come to a good under- 
standing with him as to his future elections. He is the only 
sure barrier against Hamilton’s getting in. 
* ° ° * . * * 
The Political Progress is 2 work of value, and of a singular 
complexion. The author's eye seems to be a natural achro- 
matic, divesting every object of the glare of colour. ‘The former 
work of the same title posscssed the same kind of merit. 
They disgust one, indeed, by opening to his view the ulcerated 
state of the human mind. “But to cure an ulcer you must 
to the bottom of it, which no author does more radically than 
this. The reflections into which it leads us are not very flat~ 
tering to the human species. In the whole animal kin; T 
recollect no family but man, steadily and sytematically em- 
ployed in the destruction of itself. ‘Nor does what is called 
civilization produce any other effect, than to teach him to pur- 
sue the principle of the dellum omnium in omnia on a ter 
scale, and instead of the little contests between tribe and tribe, 
to comprehend all the quarters of the earth in the same work 
of destruction. If to this we add, that as to other animals, 
the lions and tigers are mere lambs compared with man as a 
destroyer, we must conclude that nature hes been able to fiad 
in man alone a sufficient barrier against the too great multipli- 
cation of other animals and of man himself, an equilibrating 
power against the fecundity of generation. While, in making 
these observations, my situation points my attention to the 
warfare of manin the physical world, youra may perhaps pre- 
sent him as equally warring in the moral one. 
Adieu. ” Yours affectionately, 
‘Tu, Jurrereon. 
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TO MR. VOLNEY. 


‘Monticello, January 8, 1797. 
Dear Sr, 


I received yesterday your two favours of December the 
26th and 29th. Your impatience to receive your valise and 
its key was natural: and it is we who have been to blame; 
Mr, Randolph, for not taking information of the vessel and 
address to which your valise was committed, and myeelf, for 
having waited till Theard of ‘your being again immerged into 
the land of newspapers before I forwarded your key. How- 
ever, as you have at length them safe, I claim absolution, 
under the proverb, that * all is well which ends well.” 

About the end of 1793, I received from Mr. Dombey {then 
at Lyons) a letter aonouncing his intention to come here. 
And in May, 1794, I received one from a M. L’Epine, dated 
from New York, and stating himself to be master of the Dri 
De Boon, Captain Brown, which had sailed from Havre wit 
Mr. Dombey on board, who had sealed up his baggage, and 
wrote my address on them, to save them in case of capture; 
and that when they were taken, the address did in fact pro- 
tect them. He mentioned then the death of Mr. Dombey, 
and that he had delivered his baggage to the Custom House 
at New York. I immediately wrote to M. L’Epine, disclaim- 
ing any right or interest in the packages under my address, 
and authorising, as far as depended on me, the consul at New 
York, or any person the representative of Mr. Dombey, to 
open the packages and dispose of them according to right. I 
inclosed this letter open to Mr. Randolph, then Secretary of 
State, to get his interference for the liberation of the efzcts. 
It may have happened that he failed to forward the letter, or 
that M. L*Epine may have gone before it reached New York. 
Tn any event, I can do no more than repeat my disclaimer of 
any right to Mr. Dombey’s effects, and add all the authority 
which I can give to yourself, or to the consul of France at 
New York, to do with those effects whatever I might do. 
Certainly, it would be a great gratification to me to receive 
the Métre and Grave committed to Mr. Dombey for me, and 
that you would be so good as to be the channel of my ac- 
knowledgments to Bishop Gregoire, or any one else to whom 
I should owe this favour. 

You wish to know the state of the air here during the late 
cold spell, or rather the present one, for it is at this moment 
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eo cold that the ink freezes in my peu so that my letter will 
scarcely be legible. 
‘The following is copied from my diary : 


Sun rise. 3 P. M. Sun rise. 3 P.M. ‘San rise, 3. P, ME 
Noy.22 60 69 «= 19 50. 48 Dec.28 18 34 

BB S1a4e = 20 19 « 29:30 39 
423 PB at « 30 31 34 za mow 1 1.2 
25 21 35 ge 18 = S134 39§ inches desp. 
612 26 «= 23. Sbelow O11 Jan.10 90 43 
9716 2 34 0 20 228 33 
mig © 25 18 se 3.33 30 Yasnow Sinches 
2925 «6380-26 BL 30 423 30 deep. 
9022 430 7 15 29 S21 35 

627 38 

725 22 

812 


In the winter of 1779-80, the mercury in Fahrenhcit’s ther- 
mometer fell, at Williamsburg, once to six degrees above 
zera, In 3788-84, | was at Annapolis, without a thermome- 
ter, and I do not know that there was one in that State. I 
heard, from Virginia, that the mercury was again down to 
six degrees. In 1789-90, { was at Paris, The mercury here 
was a3 low as eighteen degrees below zero, of Fahrenheit, 
These have been the most remarkably cold winters ever 
known in America. We are told, however, that in 1762, at 
Philadelphia, it was twenty-two degrees below zero: in De- 
cember, 1798, it was three below zero there by my 
thermometer. On the 31st of January, 1796, it was one and 
three-fourth degrees above zero at Monticello. I shall there- 
fore have to change the maximum of our cold, if ever I revise the 
Notes on Virginia; as six ave above zero was the greatest 
which had ever been observed. 

Tt seems possible, from what we hear of the votes at the 
late election, that you may see me in Philadelphia about the 
beginning of March, exactly in that character which, if I were 
to re-appear at Philadelphia, I would prefer to all others ; for 
I change the sentiment of Clorinda to * L’Alte temo, I’ humile 
non sdegno.’ I bave no inclination to govern men. I should 
have no views of my own in it; and as to those of the 
governed, I bed rather that 1 intment (which must 
always happen) should be pointed to any other cause, real or 
supposed, than to myself. I value che late vote highly ;. but 
it 1s only a: the index of the place I hold in the esteem of 
ay fellow citizens. In this point of view, the difference be- 
tween sixty-eight and seventy-one votes is little sensible; and 
still less that between the real vote, which was sixty-nine and 
seventy ; because one teal elector in Pennsylvania was excluded 
from voting by the miscarriage of the votes, and one who was 
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not an elector was admitted to vote. My farm, my family, 
my books, and my building, give me much more pleasure 
than any public office would, and, especially, one which would 
keep me constantly from them. I had hoped, when you were 
here, to have Ginished the walls of my house in the autumn, 
and to have covered it early in winter. But we did not 
finish them at all. I have to resume the work, therefore, in 
the spring, and to take off the roof of the old part during 
the summer, to cover the whole. This will render it neces- 
sary for me to make a very short stay in Philadelphia, should 
the late vote have given me any public duty there. My visit 
there will be merely out of respect to the public, and to the 
new President. 

Iam sorry you have received so little information on the 
subject of our winds. I had once (before our revolution war) 
@ project on the same subject. As I had then an extensive 
acquaintance over this State, I meant to have engaged some 
peraon in every county of it, giving them each a thermometer, 
to observe that and the winds twice a day, for one year, to wit, 
at sunrise and at four P. M. {the coldest and the warmest 
point of the twenty-four hours), and to communicate their 
observations to me at the end of the year. I should then 
have 'selectett the days in which it appeared that the winds 
blew to a centre within the State, and have made a map of 
them, and seen how far they had analogy with the temperature 
ofthe air. I meant this to be merely a specmes to be com- 
municated to the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, in order 
to engage them, by means of their correspondents, to have the 
same thing done in every State, and through a series of years. 
By seizing the days when the winds centered in any part of 
the United States, we might, in time, have come at some of 
the causes which determine the direction of the winds, which I 
suspect to be very various. But this long-winded project was 
Preteated by the war which came upon us, and since that I 

ave been far otherwise |. I am sure you will have 
viewed the subject from much higher ground, and I shall 
be happy to Jearn your views in some of the hours of délasse. 
ment, which I hope we are yet to pass together. To this 
snust be added your observations on the new character of 
man, which you have seen in your journey, as he is, in 
al! his shapes, 2 curious ani on whom no one is better 
qualified to judge than yourself; and no one will be more 
pleased to participate of your views of him than one, who 

as the pleasure of offering you his sentiments of sincere 
respect and esteem. 

Tu. Jerrerson. 
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TO HENRY TAZEWELL, 


Monticello, January 16, 1797. 
Dean Sia, 


As far as the public are to be credited, I may su 
pose that the choice of Vice President has fallen on mie On 
this hypothesis I trouble you, and only pray, if it be wrong, 
that you will consider this letter as not written. I believe it 
belongs to the Senate to notify the Vice President of his election. 
I recollect to have heard, that on the first election of President 
and Vice President, gentlemen of considerable office were sent 
to notify the parties chosen. But this was the inauguration of 
our new government, and ought nat to be drawn into example, 
At the second election, both gentlemen were on the spot, and 
needed no messengers. On the present occasion, the Presi- 
dent will be on the spot, so that what is now to be done 
respects myself alone: and considering that the season of no- 
tification will always present one difficulty, that the distance in 
the present case adds a second, not inconsiderable, and which 
may, in future, happen to be sometimes much more consider- 
able, I hope the senate will adopt that method of notification, 
which will always be least troublesome and most certain. ‘The 
channel of the post is certainly the least troublesome, is the 
most rapid, and, considering also that it may be sent by acpi 
cates and triplicates, is unquestionably the most certain, In~ 
dorsed to the post-master at Charlottesville, with an order to 
send it by express, no hazard can endanger the notification. 
Apprehending, that should there be a difference of opinion on 
this subject, in the Senate, my ideas of self-respect might be 
supposed by some to require something more formal and in- 
convenient, I beg leave to avail myself of your friendship to 
declare, if a different proposition should make it necessary, 
that I consider the channel of the post-office as the most 
eligible, in every respect, and that it is to me the most de- 
sirable; which I take the liberty of expressing, not with a 
view of encroaching on the respect due to that discretion which 
the Senate have a right to exercise on the occasion, but to 
render them the more free in the exercise of it, by taking off 
whatsoever weight the supposition of a contrary desire in me 
might have on the mind of any member. 

Iam, with sincere respect, 
Sir, 
Yeu: friend and servant, 
Tu. JRF¥Enson. 
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TO JAMES MADISON. 


‘Monticello, January 16, 1797, 
Deax Sir, 

‘The several accidents of the winter, ice, floods, rains, pre- 
vented the Orange post from coming to Charlottesville the last 
post-day, so that we have nothing from Philadelphia the last 
week. I see, however, by the Richmond papers, a probs- 
bility that the choice of Vice President has fallen on me. 
have written the inclosed letter, therefore, to Mr. Tazewell, as 
a private friend, and have left it open for your perusal. It 
will explain its own object, and I pray you and Mr. Tazewell 
to decide, in your own discretion, how it may best be used for 
ita object, so as to avoid the imputation of an indecent for- 
wardness in me. 

1 observe, doubts are still expressed as to the validity of 
the Vermont election, Surely, in so great a case, substance, 
and not form, should prevail. I cannot suppose that the 
Vermont constitution has been strict in requiring particular 
forms of expressing the legislative will. As far as my dis- 
claimer may have any effect, I pray you to declare it on every 
occasion, foreseen or not foreseen by me, in favour of the 
choice of the people substantially expressed, and to prevent the 
phenomenon of a2 pseudo-President at so early a day. Adicu. 

Yours affectionately, 
‘Tu. JEEYERSON. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Monticello, January 22, 1797, 
Dear Sir, 


Yours of the 8th came to hand yesterday. I was not aware 
of any necessity of going on to Philadelphia immediately; yet 
I had determived to do it, as a mark of respect to the public, 
and to do away the doubts which have spread, that I should 
consider the sccond office as beneath my acceptance. The 
journey, indeed, for the month of February, is a tremendous 
undertaking for me, who have not been seven miles from home 
since my re-settlement. I will see you about the rising of 
Congress; and presume [ need not stay there a week. 
Your lettera, written before the 7th of February, will still find 
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mie here. My@etters inform me that Mr. Adams speaks of me 
with great friendship, and with satisfaction in the prospect of 
administering the ment in concurrence with me. I am 
giad of the first information ; because, though I saw that our 
ancient friendship was affected by a little leaven, produced 
partly by his constitution, partly by the contrivance of others, 
yet I never felt a diminution of confidence in his integrity, and 
retained a solid affection for him. His principles of govern- 
ment I knew to be changed, but conscientiously changed. As 
to my participating in the administration, if by that he meant 
the executive cabinet, both duty and inclination will shut that 
door to me. I cannot have a wish to see the scenes of 1793 
revived as to myself, and to descend daily into the arena, like 
a gladiator, to suffer martyrdom in every conflict, As to 
duty, the constitution will know me only as the member of a 
legislative body: and its principle is, that of a separation of 
legislative, executive, and judiciary functions, except in cases 
specified, If this principle be not expressed in direct terms, 
yet it is clearly the spirit of the constitution, and it ought 
to be so commented and acted on by every friend to free 
government. 

I sinecrely deplore the situation of our affairs with France. 
‘War with them and consequent alliance with Great Britain, 
will completely compass the object of the executive council, 
from the commencement of the war between France and Eng- 
Jand; taken up by some of them from that moment, by others, 
more latterly. still, however, hope it will be avoided. I 
do not believe Mr. Adams wishes war with Iran or do T 
believe he will truckle to England as servilely as has been 
done. If he assumes this front at once, and shews that he 
means to attend to self respect and national dignity with both 
the nations, perhaps the depredations of both on our commerce 
may be amicably arrested. I think we should begin first with 
those who first began with us, and, by an example on them, 
require a right to re-demand the respect from which the other 
party bas departed. 

J suppose you are informed of the proceeding, commenced 
by the legislature of Maryland, to claim the south branch of 
the Potomac as their boundary, and thus of Albemarle, now 
the bit county of the state, to soake a frontier. AS 7 is 
impoasibie, uy any consistent principles, and after such a 
length ot undisturbed possession, that they can expect to 
establish their claim, it can be ascribed to no other than an 
intention to irritate and divide; and there can be no doubt 
from what bow the shaft is shot. However, let us cultivate 

vo. Tt. Aa 
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Pennsylvania, and we need not fear the universe. The As. 
sembly have named me among those who are to manage this 
controversy. But I am so averse to motion and contest, and 
the other members are so fully equal to the business, that I 
cannot undertake to act in it. I wish you were added to 
them, Indeed, I wish and hope you may consent to be added 
to our Assembly itself. There is no post where you can ren- 
der greater services, without going out of vour state. Let but 
this block stand firm on its basis, and Pennsylvania do the 
same, our Union will be perpetual, and our General Govern- 
ment kept within the bounds and form of the constitution. 
Adieu affectionately. 
‘Tu, Jerrenson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 
Monticello, January 30, 1797. 
Deax Srn, 


Yours of the 18th came to hand yesterday. I am very 
thankful for the discretion you have exercised over the letter. 
‘That has happened to be the case, which I knew to be possi- 
ble, that the honest expression of my feelings towards Mr. 
Adams might be rendered mala@ propos from circumstances 
existing, and known at the seat of govermnent, but not known 
by me in my retired situation, Mr. Adams and myself were 
cordial friends from the beginning of the revolution. Since 
our return from Europe, some little incidents have happened, 
which were capable of affecting a jealous mind like his. His 
deviation from that line of politics on which we had been 
united, has not made me less sensible of the rectitude of his 
heart: and I wish him to know this, and also another truth, 
that I am sincerely pleased at having escaped the late draught 
for the helm, and have not a wish which he stands in the way 
of, That he should be convinced of these truths, is important 
to our mutual satisfaction, and perhaps to the harmony and 
good of the public service. But there was a difficulty in con- 
veying them to him, and a possibility that the attempt might 
do mischief there or somewhere else; and I would not have 
hazarded the attempt, if you had not been in place to decide 
upon its expediency. It has now become unnecessary to repeat 
it by a letter. 

* * * . * a . 
T have turned to the constitution and Jaws, and find nothing 
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to warrant the opinion that I might not have been qualified 
here, or wherever else I could meet with a senator; any mem- 
ber of that body being authorised to administer the oath, 
without being confined to time or place, and consequently to 
make a record of it, and to deposit it with the records of the 
senate. However, I shall come on. on the principle which had 
first determined me,—respect to the public. T hope I shall be 
made a part of no ceremony whatever. I shall escape into the 
city as covertly as possible. If Governor Mifflin should shew 
any symptoms of ceremony, pry contrive to parry then, We 
have now fine mild weather here. ‘The thermometer is above 
the point which renders fires necessary. 
Adieu affeetionat 
1 





JEFFERSON. 





TO JAMES SULLIVAN. 


Monticello, Februsty fi, 1797. 
Draz Sr, * 


I have many acknowledgments tov make for the friendly 
anxiety you are pleased to express in your letter of January 
the 12th, for my undertaking the office to which I have been 
elected. ‘I'he idca that I would accept the office of President, 
but not that of Vice President of the United States, had not 
its origin with ine. I never thought of questioning the free 
exercise of the right of my fellow citizens, to marshal those 
whom they call into their service according to their fitnens, 
nor ever presumed that they were not the best judges of that. 
Had I indulged a wish in what manner they shouli pose of 
me, it would precisely have coincided with what they have 
done. Neither the splendour, nor the power, nor the diffi- 
eultics, nor the fame or defamation, as may happen, attached 
to the first magistracy, have any attractions for me. The 
helm of a free government is always arduous, and never was 
ours more so than at a moment when two fricndly people are 
Tike to be committed in war by the ill temper of ‘their admi- 
nistrations. I am so much attache/l to my domestic situation, 
that I would not have wished to leave it at all. However, if 
T am to be called from it, the shortest absences and most tran- 
quil station suit me best. I value highly, indeed, the 

t my fellow citizens gave me in their late vote, as an evi- 
lence of their esteem, and Iam happy in the information you 
aa 
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are co kind as to give, that many in the eastern quarter enter- 
tain the same sentiment. 

Where a constitution, like ours, wears a mixed aspect of 
monarchy and republicanism, its citizens will naturally divide 
into two classes of sentiment, according as their tone of body 
or mind, their habits, connections and callings, induce them 
to wish to strengthen either the monarchical or the republican 
features of the ccustitutinn. Some will consider it as an 
elective monarchy, which had better be made hereditary, and 
therefore endeavour to lead towards that all the forms and 
principles of its administration. Others will view it as an 
energetic republic, turning in all its points on the pivot of 
free and frequent elections. The great body of our native 
citizens are unquestionably of the republican sentiment. Forcign 
education, and foreign connections of interest, have produced 
some exceptions in every part of the Union, north and south, 
and perhaps other circumstances in your quarter, better known 
to you, may have thrown into the scale of exceptions a greater 
number of the rich. Still there, I believe, and here, I am 
sure, the great mass ja republican. Nor do any of the forme 
in which the public disposition has been pronounced in, the 
Jast half dozen ycars, evince the contrary. All of them, when 
traced to their true source, have only 8 evidences of the 
preponderant popularity of a particular great character. That 
influence once withdrawn, and our countrymen left to the 
operation of their own unbiassed good sense, I have no doubt 
we shall see a pretty rapid return of general harmony, and 
our citizens moving in phalanx in the paths of regular liberty, 
order, and a sacrosanct adhcrence to the constitution. ‘Thus 
I think it will be, if war with France can be avoided. But 
if that untoward event comes athwart us in our present point 
of deviation, no body, I believe, can foresee into what port 
it will drive us. 

Tam always glad of an unity of inquiring after m 
most ancient and respected friend, Mr. Samuel Adams. His 
principles, founded on the immovable basis of equal right and 
reason, have continued pure and unchanged. Permit me to 

lace here my sincere veneration for him, and wishes for his 
ealth and happiness; and to assure yourself of the sentiments 
of esteem and respect, a which I am, 


Sir, 
‘Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Ta. JEVFERSON. 
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TO ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


Philadelphin, May 13, 1797. 
My Dear Fatexn, 


Your favour of the 4th instant came to hand yesterday, 
That of the 4th of April, with the one for Monroe, has never 
been received. The first, of March the 27th, did not reach 
me till April the 21st, when I was within a few days of setting 
out for this place, and I put off uchnowledging it till I should 
come here. I entirely commend your dispositions towards 
Mr. Adams; knowing his worth as intimately, and estceming 
it as much as any one, and acknowledging the preference of 
his claims, if any I could have had, to the high office cunfer- 
red on him. Butin truth, } had neither claims nor wishes on 
the subject, though £ kuow it will be difficult to obtain belief 
of this. When f retired from this place, and the office of 
Secretary of Stute, it was in the firmest contemplation of never 
more returning here. ‘There had, indeed, been suggestions 
in the public papers, that I was looking towards a succession 
to the President chair; but feeling a consciousness of their 
falsehood, and observing that the suggestions came from hostile 
quarters, 1 considered them as intended mercly to excite public 
odium against me. I never in my life exchanged a word with 
any person on the subject, till I found my naine brought for- 
ward generally, in competition with that of Mr. Adama, 
Those with whom I then communicated, could say, if it were 
necessary, whether I met the call with desire, or even with a 
ready acquiescence, and whether from the moment of my first 
acquiescence, I did not devoutly pay that the very thing 
might happen which has happened. ‘I'he second office of this 
government is honourable and easy, the first is but a splendid 
misery. 

You express apprehensions that stratagems will be used, to 
produce a misunderstanding between the President and myself, 
‘Though not a word having this tendency has ever been 
hazarded to me by any one, yet I consider as a certainty that 
nothing will be left untried to alienate him from me. "These 
machinations will proceed from the Hamiltonians, by whom he 
is surrounded, ind who are only a little less hostile to him than 
tome. It cannot but damp the pleasure of cordiality, whem 
we suspect that it is su [ cannot help thinking, that 
it is impossible for Mr. to believe that the state of my 
mind is what it really is; that he may think I view him as an 
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obstacle in my way. J have no supernatural power to impress 
truth on the Tad of another, nor he any to Fiscover that the 
estimate which he may form, on a just view of the human 
mind, os gencrally constituted, may not be just in its epplica- 
tion to a special constitution, ‘This may be 2 source of private 
‘uneasiness to us:—I honestly confess that it is so to me at this 
time. But neither of us is eapable of Jetting it have effect on 
our public duties. ‘Those who may endeavour to separate us, 
are probably excited by the fear that I might have influence 
on the exceutive councils: but when they shall know that I 
consider my office a» constitutionally confined to legislative 
functions, and that I could not take any part whatever in exc. 
cutive consultations, even were it proposed, their fears may 
perhaps subside, and their object be found not worth a ma- 
chination. 

T do sincerely wish with you, that we could take our stand 
ona ground perfectly neutral and independent towards all 
nations. It has been my constant object, through my public 
life ; and with respect to the English and French, particularly, 
I have too often expressed to the former my wishes, and made 
to them propositions, verbally and in writing, officially and 
privately, to official and private character». for them to doubt 
of my views, if they would be content with equality. Of 
this they are in possession of several written and formal proofs, 
in my own hand-writing. But they have wished a monopoly 
of commerce and influence with us; and they have in fact 
obtained it, When we take notice that theirs is the workshop 
to which we go for all we want; that with them centre, either 
immediately or ultimately, all the labours of our hands and 
lands; that to them belongs, either openly or secretly, the 
great mass of our navigation ; that even the factorage of their 
affairs here, is kept to themselves by factitious citizenships ; 
that these foreign and false citizens now constitute the great 
body of what are called our merchants, fill our sea ports, are 
planted in every little town and district of the interior country, 
sway every thing in the former places by their own votes, and 
those of their dependants, in the latter, by their insinuations, 
and the influence of their pd that they are advancing 
fast to a monopoly of our banks and public funds, and there- 
by placing our public finances under their control; that they 
have in their alliance the most influential characters in and out 
of office ; when they have shewn that by all these bearings on the 
different branches of the government, they can force it to pro- 
ceed in whatever direction they dictate, and bend the interests 
of this country entirely to the will of another—when ali this, 
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Teay, is attended to, it is impossible for us to say we stand 
on independent ground, impossible for a free mind not to sce 
and to groan under the bondage in which it is bound. If any 
thing after this, could excite surprise, it would be that they 
have been able so far to throw dust in the eyes of our own 
Sitizens, as te fix on those who wish merely to recover sclf- 
wernment, the charge of subserving one foreign influenev, 
cause they resist submission to another. But they posscas 
our printing presses, a powerful engine in their government 
of us, At this very moment, they would have drawn tts into 
a war on the side of England, had it not been for the failure 
of her bank. Such was their open aud loud cry, and that of their 
gavettes till this event. After plunging us in all the broils of 
the European nations, there would remain but one act to 
close our tragedy, that is, to break up our Union; and even 
this they have ventured seriously and solemnly to propose and 
maintain by arguments in_a Connecticut paper. y have been 
lappy, however, in believing, from the stifling of thie effort, 
that that dose was found too strong, and excited as much 
yepugnance there as it did horror in other parts of our country, 
and that whatever follies we may be led into as to forcign 
uations, we shall never give up our Union, the last anchor of 
our hope, and that alone which is to prevent this heavenly 
country from becoming an arena of gladiators, Much as 
abhor ‘war, and view it as the greatest scourge of mankind, 
and anxiously as I wish to keep out of the broils of Europe, 
I would yct go with my brethren into these, rather thau sepa- 
rate from them. But hope we may still keep clear of them, 
notwithstanding our present thraldom, and that time may be 
i isis ve passed through, 














foreign influence, political, commercial, or in whatever other 
form it may be attempted. I can scarcely withhold myself 
from joining in the wish of Silas Deane, that there were an 
ocean of fire between us and the old world. , 

A perfect confidence that you arc as much attached to peace 
and union as myself, that you equally prize independence of 
all nations and the blessings of self government, bas induced 
me freely to unbosom myself to you, and let you see the light 
in which I have viewed what has been passing among us from 
the beginning of the war. And I shall be happy, at all times, 
in an intercommunication of sentiments with you, believing 
that the dispositions of the different parts of our country have 
been considerably Taisreprescnted and misunderstood 3m cach 
part, as to the other, and that nothing but good can result 
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from an exchange of information aad opiuions betw.en those 
whose cireumstances and morals admit no doubt of the integrity 
of their views. 
J remain, with constant seed siceste esteein, 
ir, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
Tu. J&FFiRSON. 


TO GENERAL GATES, 


Philadelphia, May 30, 1797. 
Dear GENERAL, 


I thank you for the pamphict of Erskine inclosed in your 
favour of the 9th instant, and still more for the evidence which 
your letter affords me of the health of your mind, and I hope 
of your body also. Erskine has been reprinted here, and has 
done good. “It has refreshed the memory of those who bad 
been willing to forget how the war between France and Eng- 
land had been produced ; and who, apeing St. James's, called 
it a defensive war on the part of England. ! wish any events 
could induce us to cease to copy such a model, and to cesume 
the dignity of being original. “They had their paper system, 
stockjobbing, speculations, public debt, monied interest, &«. 
and all this was contrived for us. They mised their ery 
against jacobinism and revolutionists, we against democratic 
societies and anti-federalists; their alarmists sounded insurrec- 
tion, ours marched an army to look for one, but they could 
not find it. I wish the parallel may stop here, and that we 
may avoid, instead of imitating, a general bankruptcy and 
disastrous war. 

Congress, or rather the Representatives, have been a fort- 
night debating between a more or less irritating answer to the 
President's speech. The latter was lost yesterday, by forty. 
eight against fifty-one or fifty-two. It is believed, however, 
that when they come to propose measures leading directly to 
war, they will lose some of their numbers. Those who have 
no wish but for the peace of their country, and its independ. 
ence of all foreign influence, have a hard struggle indeed, 
overwhelmed by a cry as loud and imposing as if it were true, 
of being under French influence, and this raised by a faction 
composed of English subjects residing among us, or such as 
are English in all their relations and sentiments, However, 
Patience will bring all to rights, and we shall both live to sce 
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the mask taken from their faces, and our citizens sensible on 
which side true liberty and independence are sought. Should 
any circumstance draw me further from home, I shall with 
great cordiality pay my respects to you at Rose Hill, and am 
not without hope of mecting you here some time. 

Here, there, and every where else, I am, with great_and 
sincere attachment and respect, 

Your friend and servant, 
Tu, Jerri aso. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, June 1, 1797. 
Deas Six, 


I wrote you on the 18th of May. The address of the 
Senate wus soon after that. ‘The first draught was responsive 
to the speech, and higher toned. Mr. Henry arrived the da 
it was reported; the addressers had not yet their streugt 
around them. They listened therefore to his objections, re- 
committed the papers, added him aud Tazewell to the com- 
mittee, and it was reported with considerable alterations ; but 
one great attack was made on it, which was to strike out the 
clause approving every thing heretofore done by the exceutive, 
This clause was retained by a majority of four. ‘They re. 
ceived a new accession of members, held a caucus, took up 
all the points recommended ia the speech, except the raising 
money, agreed the list of every committee, aud on Monday 
passed the resolutions and appvinted the committees, by an 
uniform vote of seventeen to eleven, (Mr. Llenry was acci- 
dentally absent; Ross not then come.) Yesterday they took 
up the nomination of John Quincy Adams to Berlin, which 
had been objected to as extending our diplomatic establish- 
ment. It was approved by eighteen to fourteen. (Mr. Tatnall 
accidentally absent.) From the proceedings we are able to 
see, that eighteen on the one side and ten on the other, with 
two wavering votes, will decide every question, Schuyler is 
too ill to come this session, and Gunn has not yet come. 
Pinckney (the General), John Marshall, and Dana, are nomi- 
nated Favoys Extraordinary te France. Charles Lee con- 
sulted 2 member from Virginia, to know whether Marshall 
would be agreeable. He named , as more likely to give 
satisfaction, ‘Che answer was ‘nobody of Mr. Madison's way 
of thinking will be appointed.” 
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The representatives have not yet got through their addresses. 
An amendment of Mr. Nicholas’s, which you will have seen in 
the papers. was lost by a division of forty-six to fifty-two. A 
clause by Mr. Dayton, eapressing a wish that France might 
be put on an equal footing with other nations, was inserted by 
fifty-two against forty-seven. ‘This vote is most worthy of 
notice, because the moderation and justice of the proposition 
being unquestionable, it shews that there are forty-seven de- 
cided to go to all lengths to® Pike 
They have received a new orator from the district of Mr. 
Ames, He ip the son of the Secretary of the Senate. ‘They 
have an accession from South Carolina also, that State being 
exactly divided. In the House of resentatives I learned 
the following facts, which give me real concern. When the 
British treaty arrived at Charleston, a ineeting, as you know, 
was called, and a committee of seventeen appoi tod of whom 
General Pinckney was one. He did not attend. They waited 
for him, sent for him: he treated the mission with great 
hauteur, and disapproved of their meddling. In the course 
of subsequent altercations, he declared that his brother, T. 
Pinckney, approved of every article of the treaty, under the 
existing circumstanccs, and since that time, the politics of 
Charleston bave been assuming a different hue. Young Rut- 
ledge joining Smith and Harper, is au ominous fact as to that 
whole interest. 

Tobacco is at nine dollars, and flour very dull of sale. A 
frat stagnation in commerce gencrally, During the present 

mkruptey in England, the merchants seem dig to lie 
on their oars. It is impossible to conjecture the rising of 
Congress, as it will depend on the system they decide on ; 
whether of preparation for war, or inaction. In the vote of 
forty-six to ft -two, Morgan, Machir, and Evane were of the 
majority, and Ciay kept his seat, refusing to vote with cither. 
In that of forty-seven to fifty-two, Evans was the only one of 
our delegation who voted against putting France on an equal 
footing with other natious. 

P.M. So far J had written in the morning. I now take 
up my pen to add, that the addresses having been reported 10 
the House, it was moved to disagree to so much of the amend- 
ment as went to the putting France on an equal footing with 
other nations, and Morgan and Machir turning tail, (in conse- 
quence, as is said, of having been closeted last night b 
Charles Lee), the vote was forty-nine to fifty. So the principle 








* A few lines are here unintelligible. 
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was saved by a single vote. They then proposed that com- 
pensions for spotiations shall be a aine gua non, and this will 
decided on to-morrow, 
Yours affectionately. 
Tit. JerFenson. 


TO COLONEL BURR. 


Philadetphia, June 17, 1797. 
Dear Sin, 


The newspapers give so minutely what is passing in Con- 
gress, that nothing of detail can be wanting for your infurma- 
tion. Perhaps, however, some genctal view of our situation 
and prospects. since you left us, may not be unacceptable. 
At any rate, it will give me an opportunity of recalling 
myself to your memory, and of evidencing iny esteem for 
yr You well know how strong a character of division 
had been impressed on the Senate by the British treaty. 
Common crror, common censure, and common efforts of 
defence had formed the treaty majority into a common band, 
which feared to separate even on other subjects. ‘Towards the 
close of the last Congress, however, it had been hoped that 
their ties began to loosen, and their phalanx to separate a little. 
This hope was blasted at the very opening of the present 
session, by the nature of the appeal which the President made 
to the nation ; the occasion for which had confesscdly sprung 
from the fatal British treaty. "This circumstance rallied them 
again to their standard, and hitherto we have had pretty re- 

‘ular treaty votes on all questions of principle. And indeed 
f fear, that as long as the same individuals remain, so long we 
shall see traces of the same division. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives the republican body has also lost strength. The 
non-attendance of five or six of that description, has left the 
majority very equivocal indeed. A few individuals, of no fixed 
system at all, governed by the panic or the prowess of the 
moment, flap as the breeze blows against the republican or the 
aristocratic bodies, and give to the one or the other a prepon- 
derance entirely accidental. Hence the dissimilar aspect of 
the address, and of the proceedings subsequent to that. ‘The 
inflammatory composition of the speech excited sensations of 
resentment which had slept under British injuries, threw the 
wavering into the war scale, and produced the war address. 
Buonaparte’s victories and those on the Hhinc, the Austrian 
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pene British bankruptcy, mutiny of the seamen, and Mr. 
‘ing’s exhortations to pacific measures, have cooled them 
down again, and the scale of peace pi derates. The 
threatening propositions therefore, founded in the address, are 
abandoned one by one, and the cry begius now to be, that we 
have been called together to do nothing. The truth is, there 
is nothing to do, the idea of war being scouted by the events 
of Europe: but this only proves that war was the object for 
which we were called. It proves that the executive temper 
was for war ; and that the convocation of the Representatives 
was an experiment of the temper of the nation, to see if it 
was in unison. Efforts at negotiation indeed were promised ; 
but such a promise was as difficult to withhold, as easy to 
render nugatory. If negotiation alone had been meant, that 
might have been pursued without so much delay, and without 
calling the Representatives ; and if strong and earnest nego- 
tiation had been meant, the additional nomination would have 
‘been of persons strongly and carnestly attached to the alliance 
of 1778. “War then was intended. “Whether abandoned or 
Dot, we must judge from future indications and events; for 
the same secrecy and my: are affected to be observed by 
the present, which marked the former administration. I had 
always hoped, that the popularity of the late President being 
once withdrawn from active effect, the natural fecings of the 
people towards liberty would restore the equilibrium between 
the executive and legislative departments, which had been 
destroyed by the superior weight and effcct of that popularity; 
and that their natural feclings of moral obligation would dis- 
countenance the ungrateful predilection of the cxecutive in 
favour of Great Britain, But unfortunately, the preceding 
measures had already alienated the nation who were the object 
of them, bad excited reaction from them, and this reaction 
has on the minds of our citizens an effect which supplies that 
of the Washington popularity. This effect was sensible on 
some of the late congressional elections. and this it is which 
has lessened the republican majority in Congress. When it 
will be reinforced, must depend on events, and these are 80 
incalculable, that I consider the future character of our re- 
public as in the air; indced its future fortune will be in the 
air, if war is made on us by France, and if Louisiana becomes 
a Gallo-American colony. 

I have been much Pleased to see a dawn of change in the 

irit of your State. The late elections have indicated some- 
thing, which, at a distance, we do not understand. However, 
what with the English influence in the lower, and the Patroon 
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influence in the upper parts of your State, I presume little is 
to be hoped. If a prospect could be once epened upon us of 
the penetration of truth inte the eastern States; if the people 
there, who arc unquestionably republicans, could discover that 
they have been duped mto the support of measures calculated 
to sap the very foundations of republicaniam, we might still 
hope for ‘salvation, and that it would come, as of old, from 
the east. But will that region ever awake to the true state of 
things? Can the middle, southern, and western States hold 
on till they awake? ‘hese are painful and doubtful ques- 
tions: and if, in assuring me of your health, you ean give me 
a confortable solution of them, it will relieve a mind devoted 
to the preservation of our republican government in the truc 
form and spirit in which it was established, but almost op- 
pressed with apprehensions that fraud will at length effect 
what force could not, and that what with currents and counter 
currents, we shall, in the end, be driven back to the land from 
which we Iaunched twenty years ago. Indevl, my dear Sir, 
we have been but a sturdy fish on the hook of a dexterous 
angler, who letting us flounce till we have spent our force, 
brings us up at last. 

1am tired of the scene, and this day sen'night shall change 
it for one, where, to tranquillity of mind may be added pur- 
suits of private utility, since none public are admitted by the 
state of things. 

Tam, with great and sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
Tu. Jevvensox. 


P.S. Since writing the above, we have received « rt, 
that the French Directory has proposed a declaration of war 
against the United States to the Council of Antients, who 
have rejected it. Thus we see two nations who love one 
another affectionately, brought, by the ill temper of their exe. 
cutive administrations, to the very brink of a necessity to im. 
brue their hands in the blood of each other. eee 
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TO ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


Philsdelphig, June 21, 1797. 
My Deas Farexo, 


I¢ was~with it#iM™tte joy to me, that you were yesterday 
announced to the Senate, as Envoy Extraordinary, jointly 
with General Pinckney and Mr. Marshd¥l; to the French re- 
public. It gave me certain assurance that there would be a 
pecponderance in the mission, sincerely disposed to be at peace 
with the French government and nation, Peace is undo 
at present the first object of our nation. Interest and honour 
are also national considerations. But interest, duly weighed, 
is in favour of peace, even at the expense of spoliations past 
and future; and honour cannot now be an object. The in- 
sults and injuries committed on us by both the belligerent 
parties, from the beginning of 1793 to this day, and still 
continuing, cannot now be wiped off by engaging in war with 
one of them. As there is great reason to expect this is the 
last campaign in Europe, it would certainly be better for us 
to rub through this year, as we have done through the four 
preceding ones, and hope that on the restoration of peace we 
may be able to establish some plan for our foreign connec- 
tions more likely to secure our peace, intercst, and honour 
in future. Our countrymen have divided themselves by such 
strong affections, to the French and the English, that nothing 
will secure us internally but a divorce from both nations; 
and this must be the object of every real American, and its 
attainment is practicable without much self-denial. But for 
this, peace is necessary. Be assured of this, my dear Sir, 
that if we en; in a war during our present passions, an 
our present weakness in some quarters, our Union runs the 
greatest risk of not coming out of that war in the shape in 
which it enters it. My reliance for our preservation is in your 
acceptance of this mission. I know the tender circumstances 
which will oppose themselves to it. But its duration will be 
short, and its reward long. You have it in your power, by 
acceptingand determining thecharacter of the mission, to secure 
the present peace and eternal union of your country. If you 
decline, on motives of private pain, a substitute may he 
named who has enlisted his ions in the present contest, 
and by she. rependeranice of his vote in the mission, may en- 
tail on us unities, your share in which, and your feelings, 
will outweigh whatever pain a tem absence from your 
family could give you. The sacrifice will be short, the remorse 
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- 
would be never ending, Let me then, my dear Sir, oon- 
jure your acceptance, and that joe willydey this net, seal the 
mission with the confidence of all parties. “Your nomination 
has given a_spygpg to hope, which was dead before. . 

T leave thls in three days, and therefore shall not her® 
have the pleasure of learning your determination. But itavill 
Teach men my retirement, and enrich the tranquillity of that 
segne. It will add 40 the proofs which bave conviticed me 
that the man who loves his country on its own account, and 
not merely for its trappings of interest or power, can never 
be diverced from it, can never refuse to come forward when 
he’ finds that she is engaged in dangers which he has the 
means of warding off. Make then an effort, my friend, to 
renounce your domestic comforts for a few months, and reflect 
that to be a good hushand and good father at this moment, 
you must be also a good citizen, 

With sinecro wishes for your acceptance and sucecss, I am, 
with unalterable estecm, 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
Tu. Jer¥Enson. 


TO EDWARD RUTLEDGE. 


Philadelphla, June 24, 1797, 
My Dear Siz, 


Thave to acknowledge your two favours of May the 4th 
and 19th, and to thank you for your attentions to the com- 
missions for the peas and oranges, which I lcarn have arrived 
in Virginia. Your draft 1 hope will soon follow on Mr. John 
Barnes, merchant here, who, as I before advised you, isdirected. 


newer ite 

Ra Congress first met, the assemblage of facts presented 
in thePresident’s speech, with the multiphed accounts of spoliae 
tions by the French West Indians, appeared, by sundry votes on 
the address, to incline a majority to put themscives ina posture 
of war. Under Leta ne address was formed, and its 
spirit w have ursued by correspondin, 
‘peasure S oy the Zrents of Europe been *f an ordiart 
train. But this has been so extraordinary, that numbers have 
gone over to those, who, from the first, feeling with sensibility 
the French insults, as they had felt those of England before, 
thought now as they thought then, thet war measures should 
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be avoided, and those of peace porsued. Their favourite en- 
gine, on the former occasion, was commercial regulations, in 
pfeference to negotiations, to war preparations, and increase 
ofdebt. On the latter, as we have no commerce with France, 
the restriction of which could press on them, they wished for 
negotiation. Those of the opposite sentiment had, on the 
former occasion, preferred negotiation, but at the same time 
voted for great war preparations. and increase of debt; now 
also they” were for negotiation, war preparations, and debt. 
‘The parties have in debate mutually charged each other with 
inconsistency, and with being governed by an attachment to 
this or that of the belligerent nations, rather than the dictates 
of reason and pute Americanism, But, in truth, both have 
been consistent : the same men having voted for war measures 
who did beforc, and the same against them now who did be- 
fore. » The events of Europe coming to us in astonishing and 
rapid succession, to wit, the public bankruptcy of England, 
Buonaparte’s successes, the successes on the Rhine, the Aus- 
trian peace, mutiny of the British fleet, Irish insurrection, a 
demand of forty-three millions for the current services of the 
year, and, above all, the warning voice, as is said, of Mr. King, 
to abandon all thought of connection with Great Britain, that 
she is going down irrecoverably, and will sink us also, if we 
do not clear ourselves, have brought over several to the pacific 
party, so as, at present, to give majorities against all threat- 
ening measures. They go on with frigates and fortifications, 
because they were going on with them before. They direct 
eighty thousand of their militia to hold themselves in readiness 
for service. But they reject the propositions to raise cavalry, 
artillery, and a provisional army, and to trust private ships 
with arms in the present combustible state of things. The 

believe the present is the last campaign of Europe, and wisl 

to rub through this fragment of a year, as they have through 
the four preceding ones, ‘ing patience to insult, and inte. 
rest to honour. They therefore, immediately adjourn. 
‘This is, indeed, 2 most humiliating state of things, but it com. 
menced in 1793. Causes have been adding to causes, and 
effects accumulating on effects, from that time to this, We 
had, in 1798, the most je character in the universe, 
‘What the neutral nations think of us now, I know not; but 
we are low indeed with the belligerents. Their kicks and 
cuffs prove their contempt. If we weather the present storm, 
Thope we shall avail ourselves of the calm of peace, to place 
our foreign connections under a new and different arrange- 
went. We must make the interest of every nation stand 
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surety for their justice, and their own loss to follow injury to 
us, a8 cffect follows its cause. As to thing, except com 
merce, we ought to divorce ourselves from them all. But 
this system would require time, temper, wisdom, and oose- 
sional sacrifice of interest: and how far all of these will be 
ours, our children may see, but we shall not. ‘The passions 
are too high at present, to be cooled in our day. You and ¥ 
have formerly seen warm debates and high political passions. 
But gentlemen of different politics would then speak to cach 
other, and separate the business of the Senate from that of 
society. It is not so now. Men who have becn intimate alt 
their ‘lives, cross the streets to avoid mecting. and turn their 
heads another way, lest they should be obfiged to touch their 
hats. ‘This may do for young men, with whom passion is enjoy- 
ment. But it is afflicting to peaceable minds. Tranquillity 
is the old man’s milk. [ go to enjoy it in a few days, and to 
exchange the roar and tumult of bulls and bears, for the 
pratile of my grandchildren and senile ret. Te there yours, 
my dear friend, through long years, with every other blessing, 
and the attachment of fi 





ri as warm and sincere, as 
Yours stfectionstely, 
‘in. JEFFERSON. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO JAMES MADISON. 


Monticellu, August 3, 177. 


1 scribbled you a line on the 24th ultimo: it missed of 
the post, and so went by a private hand. I perceive from 
youre by Mr. Bringhurst, that you had not received it. In 
fact, it was only an earnest ex! tion to come here with 
Monroe, which I still hope you willdo. In the mean time, 
T inclose you a letter from him, and wish your opinion on its 
principal subject. The variety of other topics the day I was 
with you, kept out of sight the letter to Mazzei imputed to 
me in the Papers, the general substance of which is minc, 
though the diction has been considerably altered and varied. 
in the course of its translations from English into Italian, 
from Italien into French, and from French into English. I 
first met with it at Blad . and for a moment conccived 
J must take the field of the public papers. I could not disa- 
vow it wholly, because the greatest part was mine, in sub- 
stance, though not in form. I could not avow it a» it stood, 
because the form was not mine, and, in one place, the sub. 
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stance very materially falsified. This, then, would render 
explanations necessary; nay, it would render proofs of the 
whole necessary, and draw me at length into a publication 
of all (even the secret) transactions of the administration 
while I was of it; and embroil me personally with every 
member of the executive, with the judiciary, and will 
others still. £ soon decided in my own mind to be entirely 
silent. T consulted with several friends at Philadelphia, who, 
every one of them, were clearly against my ayowiog or disa- 
vowing, and some of them conjured me most earnestly to let 
nothing provoke me to it. I corrected, in conversation with 
them, a substantial misrepresentation in the copy published. 
The original has a sentiment like this (for I have it not before 
me), ‘they are endeavouring to submit us to the substance, 
as they already have to the ferme of the British government ;’ 
meaning by forms, the bi lays, levees, processions to par- 
liament, inauguration pomposities, &e. But the copy pub- 
lished says, ‘as they have already submitted us to the form 
of the British,’ &c.; making me express hostility to the fon 
of our government, that is to say, to the constitution itself. 
For this is really the difference of the word form, used in the 
singular or plural, in that phrase, in the English language. 
Now it would be impossible for me to explain this publicly a 
without bringing on a tighory difference between General 
Washington and myself, which nothing before the publica- 
tion of this letter has ever done. It would embroil me also 
with all those with whom his character is still popular, that is 
to say, nine-tenths of the people of the United States; and 
what good would be obtained by avowing the letter with the 
necessary explanations? Very little, indeed, in my opinion, 
to counterbalance a good of harm. From my silence in 
this instance, it cannot be inferred that ] am afraid to own 
the general sentiments of the letter. If I am subject to 
either imputation, it is to that of avowing such sentiments too 
frankly both in private and public, often when there is no 
necessity for it, merely because I disdain every thing like 
duplicity. Still, however, I am open to conviciion. ‘Think 
for me on the occasion, and advise me what to do, and confer 
with Colonel Monroe on the subject. 

Let me intreat you again to come with him; there are other 
important things to consult on. One will be his affair. Ano-~ 
ther is the subject of the petition uow inclosed you, to be 
proposed to our district, on the late presentment of our repre- 
sentative by the grand jury: the idea it brings forward is still 
confined to my own breast. it has never been mentioned to 
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any mortal, because I first wish your opinion on the expe- 
diency of the measure. If you approve it, I shall propose 
to * ® © or some other, to father it, and to present it to the 
counties at their general muster. This will be in time for our 
Assembly. ‘The presentment going in the public papers just 
at the moment when waa together, juced a great 
effect, both on ite friends and foes in that body, very much to 
the disheartening and mortification of the latter. I wish thie 
petition, if approved, to arrive there under the same citcum. 
stances, to produce the counter effect so wanting for their 
gratification. I could have wished to receive it from you 
again at our court on Monday, because * * * and * * * will 
be there, and might also be consulted, and commence measures 
for putting it into motion, If yon can return it then, with 
your opinion, it will be of imporiance. Present me affection- 
ately to Mra. Madison, and convey to her my intreaties to 
interpose her good offices and persuasives with you to bring 
her here, and before we uncover our house, which will yet be 
some weeks, 
Salutations and adieu. 


TO COLONEL ARTHUR CAMPBELL. 


Monticello, Sepeeaiber 1, 1797. 
Dear Sm, 


Thave to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of July 
the 4th, and to recognise in it the sentiments you have ever 
held, and worthy of the day on which it ix dated, It is true 
that a party has risen up among us, or rather has come among 
us, which is endeavouring to separate us from all friendly con- 
nection with France, to unite our destinies with those of Great 
Bri and to assimil our government to theirs. Our 
lenity in permitting the sy Faded old ies save the first 
body to thie 3 ve increane: jarge impor- 
tations of Bath Pi Band and factors, by fest toes 
chants dealing on British capital, and by stock dealers and 
banking companies, who, by the aid of a paper system, are 
enriching themselves to the ruin of our country, and swaying 
the government their possession of the printing presses, 
which ele wealth commands, and by other means, not 
always honourable to the character of our countrymen. Hi- 
therto, their influence and their system have becn irresistible, 
and they have raised up an executive power which is toa 
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strong for the legislature. But I flatter myself they have 
their zenith, The people, while these things were 
doing, were lulled into rest and security from a cause which no 
longer exists. No prepossessions now will shut their ears to 
truth. They begin to see to what their leaders were 
steering during their slumbers, and there is yet time to haul 
in, if we can avoid a war with France. All can be done 
peaceably, by the people confining their choice of Representa- 
tives and Senators to persons atta to republican government 
and the principles of 1726, not office hunters, but farmers, 
whose interests are entirely agricultural. Such men are the 
true representatives of the great American interest, and are 
alone to be relied on for ex ing the proper American sen- 
timents. We owe gratitude to France, justice to England, 
fro will to all, and subservience to none. All this must be 
ght about by the people, using their elective rights with 
eee, and self-posecssion, nnd not suffering themselves to 
duped by treacherous emissaries. It was by the sober 
sense of our citizens that we were safely and steadily con- 
ducted from monarchy to republicanism, and it is by the same 
agency alone we can be kept from falling back. T am happy 
in this occasion of reviving the memory of old things, and of 

assuring you of the continuance of the esteem and respect of, 

Dear Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
Ta. JEFFERSON, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO JAMES MONROE. 
Monticello, September 7, 1707. 


The doubt which you suggest as to our jurisdiction over the 
ease of the Grand Jury rv. Cabell, had occurred to me, and 
naturally occurs on first view of the question. But 1 knew, 
that to send the petition to the House of Representatives in 
Congress, would make bad worse; that a majority of that 
House would pass a vote of approbation. On examination of 
the question too, it appeared to me that we could maintain the 
authority of our own government over it. 

A right of free correspondence between citizen and citizen, 
on their joint interests, whether public or private, and under 
whatsoever laws these interests arise, (to wit, of the State, of 
Congress, of France, Spain, or Turkey,) is a natural right: 
it is not the gift of any municipal law, either of England, of 
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Virginia, or of Congress; but, in common with all our other 
natural rights, it is one of the objects for the protection of 
which society is formed. and municipal laws established. 

The courts of this commonwealth (and among them the 
General Court, as a court of impeachment) are origivally 
competent to the cognizance of all infractions of the rights of 
one citizen by another citizen: and they still retain all their 
judiciary cognizances not expressly alienated by the federal 
Constitution, 

The federal constitution alienates from them all cases 
arising, Ist, under the constitunon; 2dly, under the laws of 
Congress; Sdly, under treaties, &c, But this right of free 
correspondence, whet!..r with a public representative in Gene- 
ral Assembly, in Coujiess, in France, in Spain, or with a 
private one charged wath pecuniary trust, or with a private 
riend the object of our esteem, or any other, has not been 
fiven to us under, Ist, the federal constitution ; Qdly, am 
law of Congress; or, 3rdly, any treaty ; but, as before ol 
served, by nature. It is therefore not alienated, but remains 
under the protection of our courts. 

Were the question even doubtful. that is no reason for 
abandoning it. Ihe system of the General Government is 
to seize all doubtful ground. We must join in the scramble, 
or get nothing. Where first occupancy 18 to give right, he 
who lies still loses all. Besides, it is not right for those who 
are only to act in a prelimi: form, to let their own doubts 

reclude the judgment of the court of ultrmate decision. 
Ve ought to let it go to the House of Delegates for their consi- 
deration, and they, unless the contrary be palpable, ought to 
let it go to the General Court, who are ultimately to dccide 
on it. 

It is of immense consequence that the States retain as com- 
plete authority as possible over their own citizens, ‘The with- 
drawing themselves under the shelter of a foreign jurisdiction, 
is so subversive of order, and sv pregnant of abuse, that it 
may not be amiss to consider how fara law of pramunire 
should be revised and modified, against all citizens who at- 
tempt to carry their causes before any other than the State 
courts, in cases where those other courts have no right to their 
cognizance. A plea to the jurisdiction of the couris of their 
State, or a reclamation of a foreign jurisdiction, if adjudged 
valid, would be safe; but if adjudged invalid, would be fol- 
lowed by the punishment of pramunire for the attempt. 

Think further of the preceding part of this letter, and we 
will have further conference on it. Adieu. 
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Lhe Searsds e, that it is not te bee atoed Cabell 
ivilege which we mean to punish: that might lie with Con- 
ve a is the wron; Pelicagr citizens of our district. 
ongress have no authority to punish that wrong. They can 
only take cognizance of it in vindication of their member. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, January 3, 1798. 
Dean Sir, 


Your favour 6f the 25th came to hand yesterday. I shall 
observe your directions with respect to the post d: I have 
spoken with the Deputy Postmaster ‘General on the subject of 
our Fredericksburg post. He never knew before that the 
Fredericksburg printer had taken the contract of the rider. 
He will be glad, if either in your neighbourhood or ours, some 
good person will undertake to ride from April next. The 
price given this year is three hundred and thirty dollars, and it 
will go to the lowest bidder who can be depended on. I under- 
stand though not from him) that Wyatt will be changed ; and 
in general they determine that printers shall not be postmasters 
or riders. 

Our weather has been here, as with you, cold and dry. The 
thermometer has been at eight de, ‘The river closed here 
the first week of December, which has caught a vast number 
of vessels destined for departure. It deadens also the demand 
for wheat. The price at New York is one dollar seventy-five 
cents, and of flour eight dollars fifty cents to nine dollars: 
tobacco eleven to twelve dollars; there need be no doubt of 
greater prices. ‘The bankruptcies here continue; the prison is 
full of the most reputable merchants, and it is understood that 
the scene has not yet to its height, Prices have falten 
greatly. ‘Che market is cheaper than it has been for four 
years. Labour and house rent much reduced. Dry goods 

Y get 








somewhat. It is expected that they will fall till 1! 
nearly to old prices, Money scarce beyond all example. 

"The Representatives have rejected the President's proposi- 
tion for enabling him to prorogue them. A law has 
putting off the stamp act till July next. The land tax will 
not be brought on. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury says he has 
money enough. No doubt these two measures may he taken 
up more boldly at the next session, when most of the elections 
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will be over. It is imagined the stamp act will be extended or 
attempted on every possible abject. A bill has passed the 
Representatives to suspend for three years the law arresting 
the curreney of foreign coins. ‘The Senate propose any amend. 
ment, continting the currency of the foreign gold only. Very 
possibly the bill may be lost. The abject of opposing the bill 
ts to make the French crowns a subject of speculation (fur it 
seems they fell, on the President's proclamation, to a dollar in 
mort of the States), and te force bank paper (for want of ather 
medium) through all the States generally. ‘Tench Coxe is dis 
placed, and no reason even spoken of. “It ix therefore under- 
stood to be for his activity during the late clection. It is said, 
that the people from hence, quite to the eastern extrem! 
Deginning to be sensible, that their government has been play 
afoul game. In Vermont, Chipman was elected Senator by a 
majority of one, against the republican candidate. In Mary- 
Jand, Loyd by a majority of one, ngainst Winder the repub- 
lican candidate. 'Tichenor chosen Governor of Vermont by a 
very small majority. ‘The Wouse of Representatives of this 
State has become republican by a firm majority of six. Two 
counties, it is said, have come over generally to the republican 
side. It is thought the republicans have also a majority in the 
New York House of Representatives. Hard cleetions are 
expected there between Jay and Livingston, and here between 
Ross and M-Kean. In the House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, the republican intereat has at present. on strong ques- 
tions, a majority of about half a dozen, as is conjectured, and 
there are as many of their firmest men absent; not one of the 
apti-republicans is from his post. ‘The hill for permit i 
vate vessels to arm, wus put off to the first Monday 
ary, by a sudden vote, and a majority of five. Yt was consi- 
dered as an index of their dispositions on that subject, though 
some voted both ways on other ground. It is most evident, 
that the anti-republicans wish to get rid of Blount’s impeach. 
ment. Many metaphysical niceties are handing about in con- 
versation, to shew that it cannot be sustained. ‘Io shew the 
contrary, it is evident must be the task of the republicans, or of 
nobody. Monroe's bock is considered as masterly by all those 
who are not opposed in principle, and it is deemed unanswer- 
able. An answer, however, is commenced in Fenno’s paper of 
yesterday, under the signature of Scipio. The real author not 
yet conjectured, As I take these papers merely to preserve 
them, | will forward them to you, a5 you can easily return 
them to me on my arrival at home; for I shall not see you on 
my way, as I mean to go by the Eastern Shore and Petersburg. 
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Perhaps the paregraphs in some of these abominable papers 
may raw from yoo Ps ees a equib. A pamphlet of 
Fauchet’s appeared yesterday. I send you a copy under 
another cover. A handbill has just arrived here from New 
York, where they learn, from a vessel which left Havre about 
the 9h of November, that the Emperor had igned the detini- 
tive articles, given up Mantua, evacuated Mentz, agreed to 
give passage to the French troops to Hanover, and that the 
Portuguese ambassador had been ordered to quit Paris, on 
account of the seizure of fort St. Julian’s by the English, sup 
poscd with the connivance of Portugal. Though this is ordi- 
mercantile news, it looks like truth. The latest official 
intelligence from Paris, is from Talleyrand to the French con- 
sul here (Lastombe), dated September the 28th, saying that 
our Envoys were arrived, and would find every disposition on 
the part oF his government to accommodate with us. 
My affectionate respects to Mrs. Madison ; to yourself, health 
and friendship. Adieu. 
‘Tu. JEFYERSON. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphis, January 25, 1798. 
Dear Sie, . 


I wrote you last on the 2nd instant, on which day I received 
ours of December the 26th. I have not resumed my pen, 
because there has really been nothing worth writing about, 
but what you would see in the newspapers. ‘There is, as yet, 
no certainty what willbe the aspect of cur affairs with France. 
Either the Envoys have not written to the government, or 
their communications are hushed up. This last is suspected, 
because so many arrivals have happened from Bordeaux and 
Havre. The letters from American correspondents in France 
have been always to Boston: and the experience we had last 
summer of their adroitness in counterfeiting this kind of intel- 
ligence, inspires doubts as to their late hs. A letter 
is certainly received here by an individual, Talleyrand, 
which says oar envoys have been heard, that their preten- 
sions are high, that ibly no arrangement may take pl: 
but that there wil be no declaration of war by Krance. ' tis 
said that Bournonville has written that he has hopes of an 
accommodation (three audiences having then, November, been 
had), and to be himself a member of anew diplomatic mission 
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to this country. On the whole, I am entirely suspended as to 
what is to be expected. The Representatives have been 
several days im debate on the bill for foreign intercourse, A 
motion has been made to reduce it to what it was before the 
extension of 1796. The debate will probably have good 
effects, in several ways, on the public mind, but the advocates 
for the reformation expect to lose the question. They find 
themselves deceived in the expectation entertained in the 
beginning of the session, that they had a majority. They now 
think the majority is on the other side, by two or three, and 
there are moreover two or three of them absent. Blount's 
eine is te are te next. Red the mean time, the Senate have 

fore them a bill for regulatit ings in impeachment. 
‘This will be made theo occasion of offering a clause for the 
introduction of juries into these trials. (Compare the para- 
gtapb jn the constitution which says, that all crimes, cxcept in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury, with the cighth 
amendment, which says, that in all criminal prosecutions, the 
trial shall be by jury.) There is no expectation of carrying 
this; because the division in the Senate is of two to one, but 
it will draw forth the principles of the parties, and concur in 
accumulating Proofs on which side all the sound principles 
are to be found. 

Very acrimonious altercations are going on between the 
Spanish minister and the executive, and at the Natchez sonic- 
thing worse than mere altercation. If hostilities have not 
begun there, it has not been for want of endeavours to bring 
them on, by our agents. Marshall, of Kentucky, this day 
proposed in Senate some amendments to the constitution. 

hey were barely read just as we were adjourning, and not a 
word of explanation given. As far as I caught them in my 
ear, they went only to modifications of the elections of Pre- 
sident and Vice President, by authorizing voters to add the 
office for which they name each, and giving to the Senate the 
decision of a disputed election of President, and to the Repre~ 
sentatives that of Vice President. But I am apprehensive I 
caught the thing imperfectly, and probably incorrectly. Per- 
haps this occasion may be taken of proposing in the Vir- 
pus amendments, as also to condemn elections by the legis- 
latures, themselves, to transfer the power of trying impeachments 
from the Senate to some better constituted court, &. &e 

Good tobacco here is thirteen dollars, flour eight dollars 
and fifty cents, wheat one dollar and fifty cents, but dull, 
‘eeause only the millers buy. The river, bowever, is nearly 
open, and the merchants now come to market, and give a 
epur to the price. But the competition will not be whatit has 
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been. Bankruptcies thicken, and the height of them has by 
nO means yet come on. It is thought this winter will be very 
trying. 
Friendly salutations to Mrs. Madison. 
Adieu affectionately. 
Tu. JErFEnrson. 


January 28. I inclose Marshall’s itions, They have 
been this day postponed to the Ist of June, chiefly by the vote 
of the anti-republicans, under the acknowled, fear that other 
amendments would be also proposed, and that this is not the 
time for agitating the public mind. "3. 






TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, February 8, 1708. 
Dear Sr, 


I wrote you last on the 25th ultimo; since which yours of 
the 21st has been received. Bache had put five hundred 
copies of Monroe's book on board a vessel, which was stopped 
by the early and unexpected freezing of the river. He tried 
in vain to get them carried by fifties at a time, by the stage. 
The river is now open here, the vessels are falling down, and 
if they can get through the ice below, the one with Bache's 
ket will soon be at Richmond. It is surmised here that 
ipio is written by C. Lee. Articles of impeachment were 
pemeney given in against Blount. But many great pre- 
liminary questions will arise. Must not a formal law settle 
the oath of the Senators, form of pleadings, process against 

or goods, &c.? May he not appear by attorney? tant 
he not be tried by a jury? Isa Senator impesachable? Is an 
ex-Senator impeachable ? You will readily conceive that 
there questions, to be settled by twenty-nine lawyers, are not 
likely to come to speedy issue. A very disagreeable question 
of privilege has suspended all other proceedings for some days. 
You will sce this in the The question of arming 
vessels came on, on Monday Jast; that morning, the President 
sent in an inflammatory message about a vessel taken and 
burnt by a French privateer, near Charleston. Of this he had 
been some time, and it had been through all the 
newspapers. It seemed to come in now @ propos for spurring 
on the Sisposition to arm. However, the question has not 
come on. In the mean time, the general spirit, even of the 
merchants, is becoming adverse to it. In New Hampshire 
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and Rhode Island they sre unanimously against arming ; so 
in Baltimore. This place is becoming more so, Boston di- 
vided and desponding. I know nothing of New York; but 
I think there is no danger of the question being carried, unless 
something favourable to it is received from our Envoys. 
From them we hear nothing. Yet it seems reasonably be 
lieved that the executive has heard, and that it is something 
which would not ote their views of arming; for every 
action of theirs shews they are panting to come to blows. 
Giles has arrived. 
My friendly salutations to Mrs. Madison. 
Adieu affectionately, 
Tu, Jerrerson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, February 15, 1799. 
Dear Sin, 


I wrote you last on the 8th. We have till not a word 
from our Envoys. This long silence (if they have been 
silent) proves things ere not going on very roughly. If ther 
have not been silent, it es their information, if made 
public, would check the disposition to arm, I had flattered 
myself, from the progress of the public sentiment against arm- 
ing, that the same progress had taken place in the legislature ; 
but I am assured by those who have better opportunities of 
forming a good judgment, that if the question against arming 
is carried at all, it will not be by more than a majority of two: 
and particularly, that there will not be more than four votes 
against it from the five eastern states, or five votes at the 
utmost. You will have perceived that Dayton has gone over 
completely. He expects to be appointed Seeretary of war in 
the room of M‘Henry, who it is said will retire. He has been 
told. as report goes, that they would not have confidence 
enough in him to appoint him. The desire of inspiring them 
with more, seems the only way to account for the éclat which 
he chooses to give to his conversion. You will have seen the 
disgusting proceedings in the case of Lyon: if they would 
have accepted even of a commitment to the serjeant it might 
have been had. But to get rid of his vote was the most ma- 
terial object. These proceedings must degrade the General 
Government, and lead the people to Jean more on their State 

weraments, which have been sunk under the early popularity 
of the former. This day, the question of the jury in cases of 
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impeachment comes on. There is no doubt how it will go. 
‘The general division of the Senate is twenty-two and ten; 
and under the probable prospect of what it will for ever be, I 
see nothing in the mode of proceeding by impeachment but the 
most formidable weapon for the Purposes dominant faction 
that ever was contrived. It rena oe the Tost eeocenal one 
of getting rid of any man whom consider as dangerous 
to Rar Bows, and T do not know that we could count on one 
third in an emergency. All depends then on the House of Re- 
Presentatives, who are the impeachers: and there the majori- 
ties are of one, two, or three only; and these sometimes one 
way and sometimes another: in a question of pure party they 
have the majority, and we do not know what circumstances 
may turn up to increase that majority tem, arily, if not per- 
manently. I know of no solid parpose of punishment which 
the courts of law are not equal to, and history shews, that in 
England, impeachment has been an engine more of passion 
than justice. A great ball is to be given here on the 22nd, 
and in other t towns of the Union, This is, at least, ver’ 
indelicate, and probably excites uneasy sensations in some. 
see in it, however, this useful deduction, that the birth days 
which have been kept, have been, not those of the President, 
but of the General. I inclose, with the newspapers, the two 
acts of parliament passed on the subject of our commerce, 
which are interesting. The merchants here say, that the 
effect of the countervailing tonnage on American vessels will 
throw them completely out of employ as soon as there is 
The eastern members say nothing but among them- 

selves. But it is said that it is working fie gravel in their 
stomachs. Our only comfort is, that they have brought it on 
themselves. 

My respectful salutations to Mrs. Madison; and to your- 
self, friendship and adieu. 

Ta. Jurvenson. 


TO GENERAL GATES. 


Philadelphis, February 21, 1798. 
Dean Genzeat, 

I received duly your welcome favour of the 15th, and had 
an opportunity of immediately delivering the one it enclosed to 
General Kosciusko. I see him often, and with great pleasure 
mixed with commiseration. He is as pure a son of liberty as I 
have ever known, and of that liberty which is to goto all, and 
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not to the few or the rich alone. We are here under great 
anxiety to hear from our Envoys. . .. 8 * 
oe #T with you, that some of our merchants 
have been milking the cow: yet the great mass of them have 
become deranged ; they are daily falling down by bankruptcies, 
and on the whole, the condition of our commerce far less firm 
and really prosperous. than it would have been by the regular 
operations and steady advances which a state of peace would 
have occasioned. Were a war to take place, and throw our 
agriculture into equal convulsions with our commerce, our 
business would be done at both ends. But this, I hope, will 
not be. The good news from the Natchez has cut off the fear 
of a breach in that quarter, where a crisis was brouglit on 
which has astonished every one. How this mighty duel 1s to 
end between Great Britain and France, is a momentous ques- 
tion. The sea which divides them makes it a game of chance ; 
but it is narrow, and all the chances are not on one side. 
Should they make peace, still our fate is problematical. 

The countervailing acts of Great Bntain, now laid before 
Congress. threaten, in the opinion of merchants, the entire loss 
of our navigation to England. It makes a difference, from 
the present state of things, of five hundred guineas on a vessel 
of three hundred and fifty tons. Jf, as the newspapers have 
told us, France has renewed her Arrét of 1789, laying a duty 
of seven livres a hundred on all tobacco brought in foreign 
bottoms (even our own), and should extend it to rice and other 
commodites, we are done, as navigators, to that country also. 
In fact, L apprehend that those two great nations will think it 
their interest not to permit us to be navigators. France had 
thought otherwise, and had shewn an equal desire to encom 
our navigation as her own, while she hoped its weight would 
at least not be thrown mto the scale of her enemies. She sees 
now that that is not to be relied on, and will probably use her 
own means, and those of the nations under her influence, to 
exclude us from the ocean. How fur it may lessen our happi- 
ness to be rendered merely agricultural, how far that state is 
more friendly to principles of virtue and liberty, are questions 
yet to be solved. Kosciusko has been disappointed by the sud- 
den peace between France and Austria. A ray of hope seemed 
to gleam on his mind for a moment, that the extension of the 
revolutionary spirit through Italy and Germany, might so 
have occupied the remnants of monarchy there, as that his 
country might have risen again. { sincerely rejoice to find 
that you preserve your so well. That you may so go 
on to the end of thechapter, and that it may be a long one, I 
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sincerely pray. Make my friendly salutations acceptable to 
Mrs. Gates Jad accept yourself sasabances of the great and 
constant esteem and respect of, 
Dear Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
Ta. JurFunson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, February 22, 1798. 
Dzaz Sim, 


Yours of the 12th is received. I wrote you last onthe 15th, 
but the letter getting misplaced, will only go by this post. We 
still hear nothing from our Envoys, ether the executive 
hear, we know not. But if war were to be apprehended, it is 
impossible our Euvoys should not find means of putting us on 
our guard, or that the executive should hold back their infor- 
mation. No news, therefore, is good news, ‘The countervail- 
ing act, which I sent you by the last post, will, confessedly, 

ut American bottoms out of employ in our trade with Great 

ritain. So say well informed merchants, Indeed, it seems 
probable, when we consider that, hitherto, with the advan 
of our forcign tonnage, our vessels could only share with the 
British ; and the countervailing duties will, it is said, make a 
difference of five hundred guineas to our prejudice on a ship 
ofthrec hundred and fifty tons, Still the eastern men say 
nothing. Every appearance and consideration render it pro~ 
bable that, on the restoration of peace, both France and Britain 
will consider it their interest to exclude us from the ocean, by 
such peaceable means as are in their power. Should this take 
place, perhaps it may be it just and politic to give to 
our native capitalists the ly of our internal commerce. 
‘This may at once relieve us from the dangers of wars abroad 
and British thraldom at home. The news from the Natchez, 
of the di of the posts, which you will see in the Papers, 
is to be relied on. ‘e have escaped a dangerous crisis there. 
The great contest between Israel aud Morgan, of which you 
will see the papers full, is to be decided this day. It is snow- 
ing fast at thie time, and the most sloppy walking I ever saw. 
This will be to the citetivantege of the party which has the 
most invalids. Whether the event will be known this evening, 
Yam uncertain. I rather presume not, and therefore, that you 
will not learn it till next post. 

You will see in the papers, the ground on which the intro- 
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duction of the jury into the trial by impeachment was advocated 
by Mr. Tazewell, and the fate of the question, Reader's 
motion, which I inclosed you, will probably be amended and 
established, so as to declare a Senator unimpeachable, abso. 
lately ; and yesterday an opinion was declared, that not only 
officers of the State governments, but cvery private citizen of 
the United States, are impeachable. Whether they will think 
this the time to make the declaration, I know not; but if they 
bring it on, I think there will be not more than two votes 
vorth of the Potomac against the universality of the impeach- 
ing power. The system of the Senate may be inferred from 
their transactions fore, und from the following declara- 
tion made to me personally by their oracle." ‘No republic 
can ever be of any duration without a Senate, and a Senate 
deeply and strongly rooted, strong enough to bear up against 
all popular storms ‘and passions. The only fault in the con- 
stitution of our Senate is, that their term of office is nut durable 
enough. Hitherto they have done well, but probbly they 
will be forced to give way in time.’ I suppose their having 
done welt hitherto, alluded tu the stand thcy made on the 
British treaty. This declaration may be considered as their 
text: that they consider themselves as the bulwarks of the 
government, and will be rendering that the more secure, in 

toportion as they can assume greater powers. The forci; 
Tenens EAU det fe today but the parties are ‘s0 equal 
on that in the House of Representatives, that they secm 
mutually to fear the encounter. 

My friendly salutations to Mrs. Madison and the family. 
To yourself, friendly adieus, 

Tu, Jerrexson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, March 2, 1798, 
Draz Sr, 

1 wrote to you last on the 22nd ultimo; since which I have 
received yours without date, but probably of April the 18th 
or 19th, “An arrival to the eastward brings us some news, 
which you will see detailed in the papers. ‘The new partition 
of Europe is sketched, but how far authentic we know not. It 


Here, in the margin of the copy filed, is written by the author, in pen- 
il, © Mr, Adams. 
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has some probability in its favour. The French appear busy 
in their Preparations for the invasion of England ; nor is there 
any appearance of movements on the part of Russia and Prus- 
sia which might divert them from it. 

The Jate birth-night has certainly sown tares among the 
exclusive federalists. It has winnowed the grain from the 
chaff. The sincerely Adamites did not go. The Washing- 
tonians went religiously, and took the secession of the others in 
high dudgeon. ‘The one sect threatens to desert the levees, 
the other the parties. The whigs went in number, to en- 
courage the idea that the birth nights hitherto kept had been 
for the General and not the President, and of course that time 
would bring an end to them. Goodhue, Tracy, Sedgewick, 
&c. did not attend; but the three Secretaries and Attorney 
General did. 

We were surprised, the last week, with a symptom of a dis. 

ition to repeal the stamp act. Petitions for that purpose 
fod come from Rhode Island and Virginia, and had been com- 
mitted to rest with the Ways and Means. Mr. Harper, the 
chairman, in order to enter on the law for amending it, ob- 
served it would be necessary first to put the petitions for re- 
Real re of ie way, aa mowed an deena lecision on this. 

he le Islanders gged prayed for a postponement ; 
that not knowing that this was the next westion te be called 
up, they were not at all prepared : but Harper would shew no 
mercy ; not a moment's y would be allowed. It was taken 
up, and, on question without debate, determined in favour of 
the petitions by a majority of ten. Astonished and con- 
founder |, when an order to bring in a bill for revisal was 
named, they began in turn to beg for time; two weeks, one 
week, three days, one day; not a moment would be yielded. 
‘They made three attempis for adjournment. But the majority 
appeared to grow. It was decided, by a majority of sixteen, 
it the bill should be brought in. It was hrought in the 
next day, and on the day after passed, and was sent up to the 
Senate, who instantly sent it back, rejected by a vote of fifteen 
to twelve. Rhode Island and New Hampshire voted for the 
repeal in Senate. The act will therefore go into operation 
July the Ist, but probably without amendments. However, I 
am persuaded it will be short lived. It has already excited 
it commotion in Vermont, and grumblings in Connecticut. 
ut they are so priest ridden, that nothing is to be expected 
from them, but the most bigoted passive obedience, 

No news yet from our commissioners; but their silence is 

admitted to augur peace. There is no talk yet of the time of 
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adjourning, though it is admitted we have nothing to do, but 
what could be done in a formight or three weeks. When the 
spring opens, and we hear from our commissioners, we shall 
probably draw pretty rapidly to a conclusion. A friend of 
mine here wishes to get a copy of Mazzei’s Recherches Iis- 
toriques et Politiques. Where are they? 
Salutations and adieu. 


Tu. Jevrenson, 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, March 15, 1798, 
Dean Sin, 


I wrote you last on the 2nd instant. Yours of the 4th 
is now at hand. The public papers will give you the 
news of Europe. The French decree, mahing the vevsel 
friendly or enemy, according to the hands by which the 
cargo was manufactured, bar produced a great sensation 
among the merchants here. Its operation 1s not yet per- 
haps well understood; but probably it will put our shipping 
out of competition, because British bottoms, which can come 
under convoy, will alone be trusted with return cargoes. 
Ours, Josing this henefit, would need a higher freight out, 
in which, therefore, they will be underbid by the British. 
They must then retire from the competition. Some, no doubt, 
will try other channels of commerce, and return cargoes from 
other countries. This effect would be salutary. A very well 
informed merchant, too (a Scotchman, cntirely in the English 
trade), told me, he thought it would have another good effect, 
by checking and withdrawing our oxtensive commerce and 
navigation (the fruit of our natural position) within those 
bounds to which peace must necessarily bring them—that this 
being done by degrees, will probably prevent those numerous 
failures produced gencrally by a peace coming. on suddenly. 
Notwithstanding this decree, the sentiments of the merchants 
become more and more cooled and settled down against 
arming. Yet it is believed the Representatives do not cool; 
and though we think the question against arming will be 
carried, yet probably by a majority of only four or five. 
Their plan is, to have convoys furnished for our vessels going 
to Europe, and smaller vessels for the coesting defence, On 
this condition, they will to fortify southern harbours 
and build some gallies. It been concluded among them, 

VOL, IIE cc 
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that if war takes place, Walcott is to be retained in office, 
that the President must give up M‘Henry, and as to Pickering 
they are divided, the eastern men being determined to retain 
him, their middle and southern brethren wishing to get rid of 
him. They have talked of General Pinckney as successor to 
M‘Henry. This information is certain. lowever, I hope 
we shall avoid war, and save them the trouble of a change 
of ministry. ‘The President has nominated John Quincy 
Adams Commissioner Plenipotentiary to renew the treaty witl 
Sweden. Tazewell made a arse stand against it, on the 
general ground that we should let our treaties drop and re- 
main without any. He could only get eight votes against 
twenty. A trial will be made lay in another form, which 
he thinks will give ten or eleven against sixteen or seventeen, 
declaring the renewal inexpedient. In this case, notwithstand- 
ing the nomination has been confirmed, it is supposed the Pre- 
sident would perhaps not act, under it, on the probability that 
more than the third would be against the ratification. I be- 
lieve, however, that he would act, and that a third could not 
be fet to oppose the ratification. It is acknowledged we have 
nothing to do but to decide the question about arming. Yet 
not a word is said about adjourning; and some even talk of 
continuing the session permanently; others talk of July and 
Angust. An effort, however, will soon be made for an early 
adjournment. 

ly friendly salutations to Mrs, Madison; to yourself an 
affectionate adieu. 

Tu. JErFenson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphis, March 21, 1798, 
Deaz Siz, 


I wrote you last on the 15th: since that, yours of the 12th 
has been received. Since that, too, a great change has taken 
place in the appearance of our political atmosphere. The 
merchants, as before, continue, a respectable part of them, to 
wish to avoid arming. ‘The French decree operated on them 
as a sedative, producing more alarm than resentment: on the 

tatives differently. It excited indignation highly in 
the war party, though I do not know that it had added any 
new friends to that side of the question. Wee still boped a 
mejority of about four: but the insane message which you 
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will sce in the public papers has had great effect. Exultation 
on the one side, and a certainty of victory; while the other is 
petrified with astonishment. Our Evans, though his soul is 
‘wrapt up in the sentiments of this message, yet afraid to gire 
a vate openly for it, is going off to-morrow, a8 is said. Those 
who count, say there are still two members of the other side 
who will come over to that of peace. If so, the members will be, 
for war measures fifty-two, against them fifty-three; if all arc 
present except Evans. The question is, what is to be at- 
tempted, supposing we have a majority? I suggest two 
things: 1. As the President declares he has withdrawn the 
executive prohibition to arm, that Congress should pass a lo- 
gislative one. If that should fuil in the Senate, it would heap 
coals of fire on their heads. 2. As todo nothing and to gain 
time is every thing with us, I propose that they shall come to 
a resolution of adjournment, ¢ in order to go home and consult 
their constituents on the great crisis of American affairs now 
existing.’ Besides gaining time cnough by this to allow the 
descent on England to have its effect hes as well as there, it 
will be a means of exciting the whole body of the people from 
the state of inattention in which they are; it will require 
every member to call fur the sense of his district by petition 
or instruction ; it will shew the le with which side of the 
House their safety as well as their rights rest, by shewing 
them which is for war and which for peace ; and their re- 
presentatives will return here invigorated by the avowed 
support of the American peuple. I do not know, however, 
whether this will be approved, as there has been little conaul- 
tation on the subject. We see a new instance of the inctli- 
ciency of constitutional guards. We had relied with great se- 
curity on that provision which requires two thirds of the legis~ 
lature to declare war: but this is completely eluded by a 
majority's taking such measures as will sure to produce 
war. I wrote you in my last, that an attempt was to be 
made on that day in Senate, to declare the inexpedieney of 
renewing our treaties: but the measure is put off, under the 
hope of its being attempted under better auspices. To return 
to the subject of war, it is quite impossible, when we consider 
all the existing circumstances, to find any reason in its favour 
resulting from views either of interest or honour, and plausible 
enough to im even on the weakest mind; and especially, 
when it would be andertaken by 6 mngjority of one or two only, 
‘Whatever, then, be our of charity or liberality, we 
xoust resort to other views; and those so well known to have 
been entertained at Annapolis, and afterwards at the grand 
ec @ 
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convention, by a particular set of men, present themselves as 
those alone which can account for so extraordinary a degree of 
impetuosity. Perhaps, instead of what was then in contempla- 
tion, a separation of the Union, which has been so much the 
topic to the eastward of late, may be the thing aimed at. I 
have written so far, two days before the departure of the 

. Should any thing more occur to-day or to-morrow, it 
shall be added. 

Adieu affectionaicly. 
‘Yu, JavrEnson, 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, March 29, 1798. 
Dear Sr, 


I wrote you last on the Qist. Yours of the 12th, therein 
acknowledged, is the last received. ‘The measure I suggested 
in mine, of adjourning for consultation with their constituents, 
was not brought forward ; but on Tucsday three resolutions 
were moved, which you will see in the public papers, ‘I'hey 
were offered in committee, to prevent their being suppressed 
y the previous question, and in the committee on the state of 

e Union, to put it out of their powcr, by the rising of the 
committee and not sitting again, to get rid of them, They 
were taken by surprise, not expecting to be called to vote on 
such a proposition as ‘ that it is inexpedient to resort to war 
against the French Republic’ After spending the first, day in 
seeking on every side some hole to get out at, like an animal 
first put into a cage, they gave up their resource. Yesterday 
they came forward boldly, and openly combated the propos. 
tion. Mr. Harper and Mr. Pind ney pronounced bitter 
philippics against France, selecting such circumstances and. 
aggravations as to give the worst picture they could present. 
he latter, on this, as in the ir of Lyon and Griswold, 
went fur beyond that moderation he has on other occasions 
recommended. We know not how it will go. Some think 
the resolution will be lost, some that it will be carried; but 
neither way by a majority of more than one or two. The de- 
cision of the executive, of two thirds of the Senate, and half 
the House of Representatives, is too much for the other balf 
of that House. ‘e therefore fear it will be borne down, 
and ere under the most gloomy apprehensions. In fact, the 
question of war and peace depends now on a toss of cross 
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and pile. If we could but gain this season, we should be 
saved. The affairs of Europe would of themselves save us. 
Besides this, there can be no doubt that a revolution of 
opinion in Massachusetts and Connecticut is working. Two 
whig presses have been set up in each of those States. There 
‘has been, for some days, a rumour that a treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Great Britain, has atrived. Some 
circumstances have occasioned it to be listened to; to wit, the 
arrival of Mr. King’s Secretary, which is affirmed; the depar- 
ture of Mr. Liston’s secretary, which I know is to take place 
on Wedneslay next; the high tone of the executive measurcs 
at the last and present ression, calculated to raise things to 
the unison of such a compact, and supported so desperately in 
both Houses in opposition to the paste wishes of the people, 
and at the risk of their approbation at the ensuing election. 
Langdon, yesterday, in debate, mentioned this current report. 
Tracey, in reply, declared he knew of no such thing, did not 
believe it, nor would be its advocate. 

An attempt has been made to get the Quakers to come 
forward with a ‘petition, tv aid with the weight of their 
body the fecble hand of peace, They have, with some 
effort, got a petition signed by a few of their society: 
the main body of their society ‘refuse it. M‘Lay’s peace 
motion, in the Assembly of Pennsylvania, was rejected 
with an unanimity of the Quaker vote; and it scoms to be 
well understood, that their attachuient to England is stronger 
than to their principles or their country. ‘The revolution war 
was a first proof of this, Mr. White, from the federal city, is 
here, soliciting money for the buildings at Washington. A 
Dill for two hundred thousand dollars has passed the House of 
Representatives, aud_is before the Senate, where its fate is 
entirely uncertain, He has become perfectly satisfied that 
Mr. Adams is radically against the government's being there, 
Goodhue {his oracle) openly said in committee, in presence of 
White, that he knew the government was obliged to go there, 
but they would not be obliged to stay there, Mr. Adams said 
to White, that it would be better that the President should 
rent a common house there, to live in; that no President 
would live in the one now building. This harmonizes with 
Goonknes set of a short rele het {tis an the 
morning, but uot ‘with it til it. any thing 
occurs in the day it shall be added, 3 
Adieu. 


Tu. Jnvvanson. 
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TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philedetphis, Apeil 5, 1798, 
Dear Sir, 


I wrote you last on the 29th ultimo; since which I have no 
letter from you. ‘These acknowledgments regularly made and 
attended to, will shew whether any of my letters are inte 
cepted, and the impression of my seal on wax (which shall be 
constant hereafter) will discover whether they are opened by 
the way. The nature of some of my communications furnishes 
ground of inquietude for their safe conveyance. 'The bill for 
the federal buildings labours hard in Senate, though, to lersen 
opposition, the Maryland Senator himself proposed to reduce 
the two hundred thousand dollars to one-third of that sum. 
Sedgewick and Hillhouse violently oppose it, 1 conjecture 
that the votes will be either thirteen for and fifteen against it, 
or fourteen and fourteen, Every member declares he means 
to go there; but though charged with an intention to come 
away again, not one of them disavow it. This will engender 
incurable distrust. The debate on Mr. Sprigg’s resolutions 
has been interrupted by a motion to call for papers. This 
was carried by a great majority. In this case, there ap red 
a separate squad, to wit, the Pinckney interest. which is a 
distinct thing, and will be seen sometimes to lurch the Presi- 
dent. It is in truth the Hamilton party, whereof Pinckney is 
only made the stalking horse. The papers have been sent in 
and yead, and it is now under debate eben Houses, whether 
they shall be published. I write in the morning, and if 
determined in the course of the day in favour of publication, 
I will add in the evening a general idea of their character. 
Private letters from France, by a late vessel, which sailed from 
Havre, February the 5th, assure us that France, classing us 
io her measures with the Swedes and Danes, hes no more 
notion of declaring war against us than them. You will see a 
letter in Bache’s paper of yesterday, which came addressed to 
me. Still the fate of Sprigg’s resolutions secms in perfect 
equilibrio. ‘You will sce in Feano. two numbers of a paper 
signed Marcellus. Ther promise much mischief, and are 
ascribed, without any difference of opinion, to Hamilton. 
You must, my dear Sir, take up your pen against this 
champion. You know the ingenuity of his talents; and there 
is not a person but yourself who can foil him. For heaven’s sake 
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then, take up your pen, and do not desert the public cause 
altogether. 
Thursday evening. The Senate have, to-day, voted the 
ublication of the communications from our Envoys. The 
Frouse of Representatives decided against the publication by a 
majority of seventy-five to twenty-four. The Senate adjourned, 


over to-morrow (good Friday), to Saturday porn: but as 
aps the 


the pay cannot be print within that time, 
vote'af the House of Representatives may induce the Senate 
to reconsider theirs, For this reason, F think it my duty to 
be silent on them. Adieu. 

Tu. Je¥FEBson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, Ape 6, 1798. 
Deax Sir, 


So much of the communications from our Envoys has got 
abroad, and so partially, that there can now be no ground for 
reconsideration with the Senate. I may, therefore, consistent) 
with duty, do what every member of the body is doing. Still, 
I would rather you would use the communication with reserve 
till you see the whole Papers. The first impressions from 
them are very disagreeable and confused. Reflection, how- 
ever, and analysis resolve them into this. Mr. Adams’ speech 
to Congress in May is deemed such a national affront, that no 
explanation on other topics can be entered on till that, asa 
preliminary, is wiped away by humiliating disavowals or 
acknowledgments. ‘This working hard with our Envoys, and 
indeed seeming impracticable for want of that sort of autho. 
rity, submission to a heavy amendment (upwards of a million 
sterling) was, at an after meeting, suggested as an alternative, 
which might be admitted if proposed by us. These overtures 
had been through informal agents; and both the alternatives 
bringing the Envoys to their ne plus, they resolve to have no 
more communication through iofficial ‘characters, but to 
address a letter directly to the government, to bring forward 
their pretensions. This letter had not yet, however, been pre- 
pare. There were interwoven with these overtures some 
se propositions on the part of Talleyrand, through one of 
his agents, to sell his interest and influence with the Directory 
towards soothing difficulties with them, in consideration of a 
large sum (fifty thousand pounds sterling); and the argu- 
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ments to which his agent resorted to induce compliance with 
this demand, were very unworthy of a great nation (could 
they be imputed to them), and Glculated to excite disgust, 
and indignation in Americans generally, and alienation in the 
republicans particularly, whom they so far mistake, os to pre- 
sume an attachment to France, and hatred to the federal 
party, and not the love of their country, to be their first 
passion. No difficulty was expressed towards an adjustment 
of all differences and misunderstandings, or even ultimately a 
pogment for spoliations, if the insult from our executive should 

first wiped away. Observe, that I state all this from only 
a single hearing of the papers, and therefore it may not be 
rigorously correct. The little slanderous imputation before 
mentioned, has been the bait which hurried the opposite party 
into this publication. The first impressions with the people 
will be disagreeable, but the last and permanent one will be, 
that the speech in May is now the only obstacle to accommo- 
dation, and the real cause of war, if war takes 5 plese. And 
how much will be added to this by the speech of November, 
is yet to be learned. It is evident, however, on reflection, that 
these papers do not offer one motive the more for our going 
to war. Yet such is their effect on the minds of wavering 
characters, that I fear that, to wipe off the imputation of being 
French partisans, they will go over to the war measures 60 
furiously pushed by the other party. It seems, indeed, as if 
they were afraid they should not be able to get into war till 
Great Britain shall be blown up, and the prudence of our 
countrymen, from that circumstance, have influence enough to 
prevent it. The most artful misreprerentations of the contents 
of these papers were publislied yesterday, and produced such 
a shock, in the republican mind, as never been seen since 
our independence. We are to dread the effects of this dismay 
till their fuller information. Adieu. 

Tu. Jurrerson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 
Philadelpbis, April 12, 1798. 
Deaz Sra, 

I wrote you two letters on the 5th and 6th instant ; since 
which I have received yours of the 2nd. I send you, ina 
separate package, the instructions to our Envoys end their 
communications, You will find that my representation of 
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their contents from memory. was substantially just. The 
public mind appears still in a state of astonishment. There 
Never was 2a moment in which the aid of an able pen was so 
important to place things in their just attitude. On this 
depend the jnchoate movement in the eastern mind, and the 
fate of the elections in that quarter, now beginning and to 
continue through the summer. I would not propose to you 
such a task on any ordinary occasion. But be assured that a 
well digested analysis of these papers would now decide the 
future turn of things, which are at this moment on the creen, 
The merchants here are mecting under the auspices of Fitz~ 
simmons, to address the President and approve his proposi- 
tions, Nothing will be sparcd on that side. Sprigg’s first 
resolution against the expediency of war, proper at the time it 
was moved, is now postponed as improper, bicause to declare 
that, after we have understood it has been proposed to us to 
oy peace, would imply an acquiescence under that proposition. 
All, therefore, which the advocates of peace can now attempt, 
is to prevent war measures externally, consenting to every 
rational measure of internal defence and preparation. Grent 
expenses wil] be incurred ; and it will be left to those whose 
Measures render them necessary, to provide to meet them, 
They already talk of stopping all payments of interest, and of 
a land tax. “These will probably not be opposed. The only 
question will be, how to modify the land tax. On this there 
may be a great diversity of sentiment. One party will want 
to make it a new source of patronage and expense. If this 
business is taken up, it will lengthen our session, We had 
pretty generally, till now, fixed on the beginning of May for 
adjournment. “I shall return by my usual routcs, and not by 
the Eastern Shore, on account of the advance of the season. 
Friendly salutations to Mrs. Madison and yourself. Adieu. 
‘iu. JEFFERSON, 


TO JAMES MADISON. 
Philadelphia, April 26, 1798. 
Dear Siz, rane 
* * 
The bill for the navai armament (twelve vessels) passed by 
a majority « ebout four to three in the House of Reepreser. 
tatives: all restrictions on the objects for which the vessels 
should be used were struck out, ‘Phe bill for establishing a 
department of Secretary of the Navy was tried yesterday, on 
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its passage to the third reading, and jailed by forty-seven 
againet Forty-one. It will be read ‘the third Fim aaaay? 
‘The provisional army of twenty thousand wen will meet some 
difficulty. It would surely be rejected if our members were 
all here. Giles, Clopton, Cabell, and Nicholas have gone, and. 
Clay to-morrow. He received here news of the death of 
his vie Parker bas completely gone over to the war party. 
In this state of things they will what they please. One 
of the war part , ina fit of assion, declared some 
time ago they would pass a citizen bill, an alien bill, and a 
sedition bill: ‘accordingly, some days ago, Coit laid a motion 
on the table of the House of ntatives for modifying 
the citizen law. Their threats pointed at Gallatin. and it is 
believed they will endeavour to reach him by this bill. Yes- 
terday ‘Mr. Hillhouse laid on the table of the Senate, a motion 
for giving power to send away suspected aliens. ‘This is un- 
derstood to be meant for Volney and Collot. But it will not 
stop there when it gets into a course of execution. There is 
now only wanting, to accomplish the whole declaration before 
mentioned, a sedition bill, which we shall certainly soon see 
proposed. The object of that, is the suppression of the whig 
presses, Bache’s has been particularly named. That paper 
and also Carey’s totter, for want of subscriptions. We should 
really exert oursclves to procure them, for if those papers fall, 
tepublicanism will be entirely brow beaten, Carey's 

comes out three times a week, at five dollars. The meetin, 
of the people which was called at New York, did nothing, It 
was found that the majority would be against the nddress, 
‘They therefore chose to circulate it individually. The com. 
mittee of Ways and Means have voted a land tax. An addi- 
tional tax on salt will certainly be proposed in the House, and 
probably prevail to some degree, The stoppage of interest on 
the public debt will also, perhaps, be , but not with 
effect. In the mean time, that Paper cannot besold. Hamil- 
ton is coming on as Senator New York. There have 
been so muck contrivance and combination in that, as to shew 
there is some great object in hand. Troup, the district judge 
of New York, resigns towards the close of the session of their 
Assembly. The appointment of Mr. Hobart, then Senator, 
to succeed Troup, is not made by the President till after the 
Assembly had msen. Otherwise, they would have chosen the 
Senator in place of Hobart. Jay then. names Hamilton Sena- 
tor, but not till a day or two his own election as Go- 
ver tor was to come on, lest the unpopularity of the nomina- 
tion should be in time to effect his own election. We shall 
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see in what all this is to end; but surely in something. The 
popular movement in the eastern States iy checked, a1 we cx- 
pected, and war addresses are showering in from New Jersey 
and the great trading towns. However, we still trust that a 
nearer view of war and a land tax will oblige the great mass 
of the people to attend. At present, the war-hawks talk of 
septembrizing. deportation, and the examples for quelling 
sedition set by the French executive. All the firmness of the 
human mind 1s now in a state of requisition. 

Salutations to Mrs. Madison; and to yourself, friendship 
and adieu. 

Tn. Jerrerson, 


TO JAMES MADISON, 


Philadelphia, May 3, 1798, 
Dear Sin, 


I wrote you last on the 26th; since which yours of the 
Q2nd of April has been received, acknowledging mine of the 
12th ; so that all appear to have been received to that date. 
The spirit kindled up in the towns is wonderful. These and 
New Jersey are pouring in their addresses, offering life and 
fortune. Even these addresses are not the worst things, For 
indiscreet declarations and expressions of passion may be par- 
doned to a multitude acting from the impulse of the moment. 
But we cannot expect a foreign nation to shew that apathy to 
the answers of the President, which are more thrasonic than 
the addresses. Whatever chance for peace might have been 
left us after the publication of the despatches, is completely 
lost by these answers. Nor is it France alonc, but his own 
fellow citizens, against whom his threats are uttered. In 
Fenno, of yesterday, you will see one, wherein he says to the 
address from Newark, ‘ the delusions and _mistepresentations 
which have misled so many citizens, must be discountenanced 
by authority as well as by the citizens at large;’ evidently 
alluding to those letters from the Representatives to their con- 
stituents, which they have been in the habit of seeking after 
and publishing: while those sent by the tory put of the 
House to their constituents, are ten times more numerous, and 
replete witn the most atrocious falsehoods and calumnies. 

hat new law they will propose on this subject, has not yet 
leaked out. The citizen bill sleeps. ‘Fhe alien bill, proposed 
‘by the Senate, has not yet been brought in. That proposed. 
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by the House of Representatives has been so moderated, that 
it will not answer the passionate purposes of the war gale: 
men, Whether, therefore, the Senate will push their bolder 
plan, I know not. The provisional army does not go down so 
smoothly in the House as it did in the Senate. They are 
whitling away some of its choice ingredients; particularly that 
of transferring their own constitutional discretion over the 
raising of armies to the President. A committee of the Re- 
presentatives have struck out his discretion, and hang the 
raising of the men on the contingencies of invasion, insurrec- 
tion, or declaration of war. Were all our members here, the 
bill would not pass; but it will, probably, as the House now 
is, Its expense is differently estimated, from five to eight 
millions of dollars a year. ‘Their purposes before voted, re- 
quire two millions above all the other taxes, which, therefore, 
are voted to be raised on Jands, houses, and slaves. The pro- 
visional army will be additional to this. ‘The threatening a 
pearances from the alien bills have so alarmed the French who 
nre among us, that they are going off. A ship, chartered by 
themselves for this purpose, will sail within about a fortnight 
for France, with as many as she can carry. Among these I 
believe will be Volney, who has in truth been the principal 
object aimed at by the law. 

fotwithstanding the unfavourableness of the late imprey- 
sions, it is believed the New York elections, which are over, 
will give us two or three republicans more than we now have. 
But it is supposed Jay is re-elected. It is said Hamilton de- 
clines coming to the Senate. He very soon stopped his Mar- 
cellus. It was rather the soquel which was feared than what 
actually ay d. He comes out on # different plan in his 
"Titus Manlius, if that be really his. ‘The appointments to 
the Mississippi were so abominable that the Senate could not 
swallow them. They referred them to a committee to inquire 
into characters, and the President withdrew the nomination, 

+ * * * * * 

As there is nothing material now to be proposed, we gene- 
rally expect to rise in about three weeks. However, I do not 
venture to order my horses. 

My respectful salutations to Mrs. Madison. To yourself 
affectionate friendship, and adieu. 








‘Tu. JErverson. 


P..S. Perbaps the President's expression before quoted, 
may look to the sedition bill which has been spoken of, and 
which may be meant to put the printing presses under the 
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imprimatur of the executive. Bache is thought a main ob- 
ject of it. Cabot, of Massachusetts, is appointed Seorstnry of 
the Navy. T. J. 


TO JAMES LEWIS, JO:IOR. 


Phitadelphis, May 9, 1798, 
Deag Sir, 

I am much obii, r friendly letter of the 4th in- 
stant. As soon ties’ by the: first of Kir. Martin’s letters, I 
turned to the newspapers of the day, and found Logan’s 
speech, as translated by a common Indian interpreter. "The 
version I had used, had been made by General Gibson. Find- 
ing from Mr. Martin's style, that his object was not merely 
truth, but to gratify party passions, I never read another of 
his letters. I determined to do my duty by searching into the 
truth, and publishing it to the world, whatever it should be. 
This I shall do at a proper season. I am much indebted to 
many persons, who, without any acquaintance with me, have 
voluntarily sent me information on the subject. Party pas- 
sions are indeed high. No body has more reason to hnow it 
than myself. 1 receive daily bitter proofs of it from people 
who never saw me, nor know any thing of me but through 
Porcupine and Fenno. At this moment all the passions are 
boiling over, and one who keeps himsclf cool and clear of the 
contagion, is so far below the pant of ordinary conversation, 
that he finds himself insulated in every society. Jowever, 
the fever will not last. War, land tax, and stamp tax, are 
sedatives which must cool its ardour. They will bring on 
reflection, and that, with information, is all which our coun- 
trymen need, to bring themselves and their affairs to rights. 

ey are essentially republicans. They retain unadulterated 
the principles of "75, and those who are conscious of no change 
in themselves have nothing to fear in the Jong run. It is our 
duty still to endeavour to avoid war: but if it shall actually 
take place, no matter by whom brought on, we must defend. 
ourselves. ” If our house be on fire, without inquiring whether 
it was fired from within or without, we must try to extinguish 
it. In that, I have no doubt, we shall act as one man. But 
if we can ward off actual war till the crisis of England is over, 
I shall hope we may escape it altogether. 

I am, with much esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
‘Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu. JERFERSON. 
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TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, May 31, 1798. 
Dear Sr, 


I wrote you last on the 24th; since which yours of the 20th 
has been received. I must begin by correcting two errors in 
my last. It was false arithmetic to say, that two measures 
therein mentioned to have been carried by majorities of eleven, 
would have failed if the fourteen absentees (wherein a majority 
of six is ours) had been present. Six coming over from the 
other side would have turned the scale, and this was the idea 
floating in my mind, which luced the mistake. The second 
or was in the dcr! Mr. Adams" ex] sion, Lines I 
stated to you. His real expression was, ‘ that he would not 
uubrace a single nerve for any treaty France could offer ; such 
was their entire want of faith, morality,’ &. 

‘The bill from the Senate for capturing French armed ves- 
sels found hovering on our coast, was passed in two days by 
the lower House, without a single alteration ; and the Ganges, 
a twenty a sloop, fell down the river instantly to go on a 
cruise. She has since been ordered to New York, to convoy a 
vessel from that to this port. The alien bill will be ready to-day, 
probably for its third reading in the Senate. It has been con- 
siderably mollified, particularly by a proviso saving the rights 
of treaties. Still, it is a most detestable thing. I was gl > in 

esterday’s discussion, to hear it admitted on all hands, that 
laws of the United States, subsequent to a treaty, control its 
operation, and that the legislature is the only power which can 
control a treaty. Both points are sound bevond doubt. This 
bill will unquestionably pass the House of Representatives ; the 
majority there being very decisive, consolidated, and bold 
enough to do any thing. I have no doubt, from the hints 
dropped, they will pass a bill to declare the French treaty 
void. I question if they will think a declaration of war pru- 
dent, as it might alarm, and al] its effects are answered by the 
act authorising captures. A bill is brought in for suspending 
all communication with the dominions of France, which will no 
doubt pass. It is suspected they mean to borrow money of 
individuals in London, on the credit of our land tax, and 'per- 
haps the guarantee of Great Britain. The lend tax was yes- 
terday del , and a majority of six struck out the thirteenth 
section of the classification of Touses, end taxed them by a dif- 
ferent scale from the lands. Instead of this, is to be proposed. 
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a valuation of the houses and lands together. Macon yesterday 
Jaid a motion on the table for adjournmg on the 14th. Some 
think they dv not mean to adjourn ; others, that they wait first 
the return of the Envoys, for whom it is now avowed the brig 
Sophia was sent. It is expected she would bring them off 
about the middle of this month. They may, therefore, be ex- 
pected here about the second week of July. Whatever be 
their decision as to adjournment, I think it probable my next 
letter will convey orders for my horses, and that I shall leave 
this place from the 20th to the 25th of June: for I have no 
expectation they will actually adjourn sooner. Volncy and a 
ship load of others sail on Sunday next. Another ship load 
will go off in about three weeks. “It is natural to expect they 
4 under irritations caleulated to fan the flame. Not so Volney, 

fe is most thoroughly impressed with the importance of pro- 
venting war, whether considered with reference to the interests 
of the two countries, of the cause of republicanism, or of man 
on the broad scale. But an eagerncss to render this preven- 
tion impossible, leaves me without any hope. Some of those 


who have insisted that it was Since war on the part of 
France, are candid enough to admit that it is now begun on 
our part also. J inclose for your sal a poem on the alien 






bill, written by Mr. Marshall. I do this, as well for your 
amusement, as to get you to take care of this copy for me till 1 
return; for it will be lost by lending it, if I retain it here, as 
the publication was suppressed after the sale of a few copies, of 
which I was fortunate enough fo get one. Your lochs, hinges, 
&c. shall be immediately attended to. 

My respectful salutations and friendship to Mrs. Madison, 
to the family, and to yourself. Adicu, 

Tu. Jerrerson. 


P.S. The President, it is said, has refused an Exequatur 
to the Consul General of France, Dupont. oe 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO JOHN TAYLOR. 
Philadelphis, June 1, 3797. 
* * * * . aw, = * . 
Mr. New shewed me your letter on the subject of the patent, 


which gave me an opportunity of observing what you said as 
to the Sect, with you, of public proceedings, and that it was 
Bot unwise now to estimate the separate mass of Virginia and 
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North Carolina, with a view to their separate existence. It is 
true that we are completely under the saddle of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and that they ride us very hard, cruelly 
insulting our feelings, as well as exhausting our strength and 
eubsistence. Their natural friends, the three other eastern 
States, join them from a sort of family pride, and they have 
the art to divide certain other parts the Union, so as to 
make use of them to govern the whale. This is not new; it is 
the old practice of despots, to use a part of the people to keey 
the rest in order. And those who have once got an ascend- 
ancy, and possessed themselves of all the resources of the 
nation, their revenues, and offices, have iramense means for 
retaining their advantage. But our present situation is not a 
natural one. The republicans, through every part of the 
Union, say, that it was the irresistible influence and popularit 
of General Washington, played off by the cunning of Hamil- 
ton, which turned the government over to anti-republican 
hands, or turned the republicans chosen by the people into 
anti-republicans, He delivered it over to his successor in this 
stale, and very untoward events since, improved with great 
artifice, have produced on the public mind the impressions we 
see. But still, I repeat it, this is not the natural state. ‘Time 
alone would bring round an order of things more correspondent 
to the sentiments of our constituents. But are there no events 
impending, which will do it within a few months? The crisis 
wih, England, the public and authentic avowal of sentiments 
hostile to the leading principles of our constitution, the pros- 
pect of a war, in which we shall stand alone, land tax, stamp 
tax, increase of a public debt, &c. Be this as it may, in every 
free and deliberating society, there must, from the nature of 
man, be ‘ite parties, and violent dissensions and discords ; 
and one of these, for the most part, must prevail over the other 
for a longer or shorter time. Perhaps this party division is 
necessary to induce each to watch and delate to the people the 
proceedings of the other. But if on a temporary superiority 
of the one party, the other is to resort to a scission of the 
Union, no federal government can ever exist. If to rid our- 
selves of the present rule of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
we break the Union, will the evil stop there? Su the 
New England States alone cut off, will our natures be c! anged Rg 
Are we not men still to the south of that, and with ail the 
passions of men? Immediately, we shall see a Pennsylvania 
and a Virginia party arise in the residuary confederacy, and the 
ublic mind will be distracted with the same party spirit, 
hat a game too will the one party have in their hands, by 
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eternally threatening the other, that unless they do so and s0, 
they wil joi their northern neighbours. If we reduce our 
Union to Virginia and North Carolina, immediately the con- 
flict will be established between the representatives of these two 
States, and they will end by breaking into their simple units. 
Sceing, therefore, that an association of men who will not 
quarrel with one another is a thing which never yet existed, 
rom the greatest confederacy of nations down to a town mect- 
ing or a vestry ; secing that we must have somebody to quarrel 
with, I had rather keep our New England associates for that 

urpose, than to see our bickerings transferred to others. 

bey are circumscribed within such narrow limits, and their 
population so full, that their numbers will ever be the minority, 
and they are marked, like the Jews, with such a perversity of 
character, as to constitute, from that circumstance, the natural 
division of our parties, A little patience, and we shall see the 
reign of witchcs pass over, their spells dissolved, and the 
people, recovering their true sight, restoring their government 
to its true principles. It is true that, in the mean time, we 
are suffering deeply in spirit, and incurring the horrors of a 
war, and long oppressions of enormous public debt. But who 
can say what would be the evils of @ scission, and when and 
where they would end! Better heep together as we are, haul 
off from Europe as soon as we can, and from all attachments 
to any portions of it; and if they shew their power juet suf- 
ficiently to hoop us together. it will be the happiest situation in 
which we can exist. If the gamc runs sometimes against us at 
home, we must have patience till luck turns, and then we shall 
have an opportunity of winning back the principles we have 
lost. For this is a game where principles are the stake. 
Better luck, therefore, to us all, and health, happiness, and 
friendly salutations to yourself. Adieu. 


P.S. It is hardly necessary to caution you to let nothing 
of mine get before the public; a single sentence got hold of 
by the Porcupines, will suffice to abuse and persecute me in 
their papers for months. T.d. 


vor, TIf. DD 
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TO GENERAL KOSCIUSKO. 


Philadelphia, June 1, 1798. 
Deas Sia, 

Mr. Volney’s departure for France gives me an opportunity 
of writing to you. I was happy in observing, for many days 
after your departure, that our winds were favourable for you. 
T hope, therefore, you guickly passed the cruising grounds on 
our coast, and have safely arrived at the term of your journey. 
Your departure is not yet known, or even suspected.* 
Niemsevioz was much affected. He is now at the federal city, 
He desired me to have some things taken care of for you. 
There were some kitchen furniture, backgammon table, and 
chess men, and a pelisse of fine fur. ‘The latter I have taken 
to my own apartment, and had packed in hops, and sewed up ; 
the former are put into a warehouse of Mr. Barnes; all sub- 
ject to your future orders. Some letters came for you soon 
‘after your departure; the person who delivered them said 
there were inclosed in them some for your friend whom you 
Jefe here, and desired I would open them. I did so in his 
presence, found only one letter for your friend, took it out, 
and sealed the letters gain in the presence of the same person, 
without reading a word, or looking who they were from. I now 
forward them to you, as I do this to my friend Jacob Van 
Staphorst at Paris. Our alien bill struggles hard for a pas- 
sage. It has been considerably mollited. It is not yet 
through the Senate. We are ding further and further 
in war measures. Iconsider that event as almost inevitable, 
Tam extremely anxious to hear from you, to know what sort 
of a passage you had, how you find yourself, and the state 
and Prospect of things in Europe. I hope I shall not be long 
without hearing from you. The first dividend which will be 


* Shortly before, Mr. Jefferson had obtained passports for General Kos- 
ciusko, an ssaumed name, from the foreign ministers in this country. 
‘The annexed is the note addressed to Mr. Liston, soliciting one from him. 

‘Thomas Jefferson presents his to Mr, Liston, and asks the 
favour of the passport for his friend Kanberg, of whom he spoke to 
him yesterday. He is a native of the North of Europe (perhaps of Ger- 
many),has been known to Thomas Jefferson these twenty years in America, 
is ofa most excellens character, stands in no relation whatever to any of 
the belligerent powers, as to whom Thomas Jefferson is not afraid to be re- 
tponsible for is political innocence, as he goes merely for his private 
affairs. He will sail from Baltimore, if he finds there a good opportunity for 
France; and if not, he will come on here, March 27, 1798." 
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drawa for you and remitted, will be in January, and as the 
winter passages are dangerous, it will not be forwarded till 
April: after that, regularly, from six months to six months, 
This will bedone by Mr. Bares. I shall Icave this place in 
three weeks. ‘I'he times do not permit an indulgence in poli- 
tical disquisitions; but they forbid not the effusion of fnend- 
ship, and not my warmest towards you, which no time will 
alter. Your principles and dispositions were made to he 
honoured, revered, and loved. ‘T'rue to a single object, the 
freedom and happiness of man, they haye not vecred about 
with the changelings and apostates of our acquaintance. May 


health and happiness ever attend you. Accept sincere assut- 
ances of my ai 


fectionate esteem and respect. 
Adieu. 


Tu. JEPFERSON. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philsdelphis, June 21, 1798. 
Deaz Sin, : 


Yours of the 10th instant is received. I expected mine of 
the 14th would have been my last from hence, as I had 
posed to set out on the 20th: but on the morning of the 19th, 
we heard of the arrival of Marshall at New York, and I con- 
cluded to stay and sce whether that circumstance would pro- 
duce any new projects. No doubt he there received more than 
hints from Hamilton as to the tone required to be assumed. 
Yet I apprehend he is not hot enough for his friends. 
Livingston came with him from New York. Marshall told 
him they had no idea in France of a war with us; that Tal- 
layrand sent passports to him and Pinckney, but none for 
Gerry. Upon this, Gerry staid, without explaining to them 
the reason. He wrote, however, to the President by Mar- 
shall, who knew nuthing of the contents of the letter, So 
that there must have been 2 previous understanding between 
Talleyrand and Gerry. Marshall was received here with the 
utmost éclat. The Secretary of State and many carriages, 
with all the city cavalry, went to Frankfort to meet him, and 
on his arrival here in ‘he evening, the bells rung till late in the 
night, and immense crowds were collected to see and make 
part of the show, which was circuitously paraded through the 
streets before he was set down at the City tavern. All this was 
to secure him to their views, that he might say nothing which 

po? 
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would oppose the game they have been playing. Since his 
arrival an hear a amet directly from tint while they 
are disseminating through the town things, as from him, dia- 
metrically opposite to what he said to Tivingston. Doctor 
Logan, about a fortnight ago, sailed for Hamburgh. Though 
for a twelvemonth past he ‘been intending to go to Europe 


as soon as he could get money to carry him there, yet 
when he had accomplished this, fixed a time for going, he 
very unwisely made a mystery of it; so that his disa ce 


without notice excited conversation. This was scized by the 
war hawks, and given out as 2 secret mission from the Jaco- 
bins here to solicit an army from France, instruct them as to 
their landing, &c. ‘This extravagance produced a real panic 
among the citizens; and happening just when Bache published 
‘Talleyrand’s letter, Harper’ on the 18th, gravely announced 
to the House of Representatives, that there existed a traitor- 
ous correspondence between the Jacobins here and the French 
Directory ; that he had ge held of some threads and clues of 
it, and would soon be able to develop the whole. This in- 
creased the alarm; their libelists immediately set to work, di- 
rectly and indirectly, to implicate whom they pleased. Porcu- 
Pine gave me a principal share in it, as I am told, for 1 never 
read his papers. ‘This state of things added to my reasons for 
not departing at the time I intended. These follies seem to 
have died away in some degree already. Perhaps I may re- 
new my purpose by the 25th. ‘Their system is, professedly, 
to keep upanalarm. Tracy, at the meeting of the joint com- 
mittee for adjournment, declared it necessary for Congress 
to. stay together to keep up the inflammation of the public 
mind; and Otis has expressed @ similar sentiment since, 
However, they will adjourn. The opposers of an adjourn- 
ment in Senate, yesterday agreed to adjourn on the 10th of 
July. ButI think the 1st of July will be carried. That is one 
of the objects which detain myself, as well as one or two more 
of the Senate, who had got leave of ubsence. I imagine it 
will be decided to-morrow or next day. To separate Congress 
now, will be withdrawing the fire from under a boiling pot. 

My respectful salutations to Mrs. Madison, and cordial 
friendship to yourself. 

Tu. JEFYERSON. 


P.M. A message to both Houses this day from the Presi- 
dent with the following communications. 

March 23. Pickering’s letter to the Envoys, directing 
them, if they are not actually engaged in negotiation with au- 
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thorised persons, or if it is not conducted ond side, and not 
merely for procrastination, to break up and conic home, and 
at any rate to consent tu no loan. 

April 3. Talleyrand to Gerry. He supposes the other two 
gentlemen, perceiving that their known principles are an ob- 
stacle to negotiation, will leave the republic, and proposes to 
renew the negotiations with Sorry immediately. 

April 4. Gerry to ‘Talleyrand. Diselaims a power to con- 
clude any thing separately, can only confer informally and 
as an unaccredlited person or individual, reserving to lay every 
thing before the government of the United States for appro- 

tion. 

April 14. Gerry to the President. Ie communicates the 

receding, and hopes the President will send other persons 
stead of his colleagues and himself, if it shall appear that 
any thing can be done. 

The President's message says, that as the instructions were 
not to consent to any loan, he considers the negotiation as at 
an end, and that he will never send another minister to France, 
until he shall be assured that he will be received and treated 
with the respect due to a great, powerful, free, and inde- 
pendent nation. 

A bill was brought into the Senate this day, to declare the 
treaties with France void, prefiest by a list of grievances in 
the style of a manifesto. It passed to the scoond reading by 
rel for punish forgerics of bank to tt 

for punishin, ics nk paper, passed to the 
third reading by fourte to six. Thee of The fourteen 
(Laurence, Bingham, and Read) bank dircetors. 


TO SAMUEL SMITH. 


Monticello, August 22, 1798. 
Dear Siz, 


Your favour of August the 4th came to hand by our last post, 
ther with the ‘extract of a letter from a gentleman of 
Philadelphia, dated July the 10th, cut from a newspaper, 
stating some facts which respect me. I shall notice these facts. 
‘The writer says, that ‘the day after thelast despatches were com- 
municated to Congress, Bache, Leib, &c. and a Dr. Reynolds, 
were closeted with me.’ If the receipt of visits in my public 
room, the door continuing free to every one who should call 
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at the same time, may be called closeting, then it is true that 
I was closeted with every person who visited me; in no other 
sense is it true, as to any persou. I sometimes received visits 
from Mr. Bache and Dr. Leib. I reccived them always with 
pleasure, because they are men of abilities, and of principles 
the most friendly to liberty and our present form of govern- 
ment. Mr. Bache has another claim on my respect, as being 
the grandson of Dr. Franklin, the greatest man and ornament 
of the age and country in which he lived. Whether I was vi- 
sited by Mr. Bache or Dr. Leib the day aficr the communication 
referred to, I do not remember. 1 know that all my motions 
at Philadelphia, here, and every where, are and re- 
corded, Some of these spies, fore, may remember, better 
than I do, the dates of these visits. If they say these two gentle. 
men visited me the day after the communication, as their trade 
proves their accuracy, I shall not contradict them, though I 
affirm that I do not recollect it. However, as to Dr. Reynolds 
I can be more particular, because I never saw bim but once, 
which was on an introductory visit he was so kind as to pay 
me. ‘This, I well remember, was before the communication 
alluded to, and that during the short conversation I had with 
him, not one word was said on the subject of any of the com- 
munications. Not that I should not have *po en freely on 
the subject to Dr. Reynolds, as T should also have done to the 
letter writer, or to any other person who should have intro- 
duced the subject. I know my own principles to be pure, 
and therefore am rot ashamed of them. On the contrary, I 
wish them known, and therefore willingly express them to 
every one. ‘They are the same I have acted on from the year 
1775 to this day, and are the same, I am sure, with those of 
the great body of the American people. I only wish the real 
principles of those who censure mine were also known. But 
warring against those of the people, the delusion of the 
is necessary to the dominant party. I see the extent to which 
uae geet i been ali mad carried, d, and I see there is no 
length to which it may not be pushed by a party in possession 
of the revenues and the authorities of The nited States, 
for a short time, indeed, ut yet long enough to admit much 
particular mischief. There isno event, therefore, however atro- 
cious, which may not be expected. I have contemplated every 
event which the Maratists of the day can perpetrate, and am 
prepared to meet every one in such a way as shall not be dero- 
fatory either to the public liberty or my own personal honour. 
he letter writer seys, I am ‘for 3 but it is only with 
France.’ He has told half the truth ; he would have told the 
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whole, if he had added England. 1 am for peace with both 
countries. I know that both of them have given, and are 
daily giving. sufficient cause of war; that in defiance of the 
Jaws of nations, they are every day trampling on the rights of 
the neutral powers, whenever they can thereby do the least 
injury either to the other, But as I view a peace between 
France and England the ensuing winter to be certain, I have 
thought it would have been better for us to have continued to 
hear from France, throngh the present summer, what we have 
been bearing both from her and England these four years, and 
still continue to bear from England, and to have required 
indemnification in the hour of peace, when I verily believed it 
would have been yielded by both. ‘This seems to be the plan 
of the other neutral nations; and whether this, or the 
commencing war on one of them, as we have done, would 
have been wisest, time and events must decide. But I am 

uite at a loss on what ground the letter writer can question 
the opinion, that France had no intention of making war on 
us, and was willing to treat with Mr. Gerry, when we have 
this from Talleyrand’s letter, and from the written and verbal 
information of our Envoys It is true, then, that, as with 
England, we might of right have chosen either war or peace, 
and have chosen peace, and prudently, in my opinion, so with 
France, we might also of right have chosen either peace or 
war, and we have chosen war. Whether the choice may be 
a popular one in the other States, I know not. Here it ccr- 
tainly is not; and I have no doubt the whole American 
people will rally, ere long. to the same sentiment, and rejud 
those who, at present, think they have all judgment in their 
own hands. 

These observations will shew you how far the imputations 
in the parageaph sent me approach the truth. Yet they are not 
intended for a newspaper. At a very carly period of my life 
I determined never to put a sentence into any newspaper. I 
have religiously adhered to the resolution through my life, 
and have great reason to be contented with it. Were | to 
undertake to answer the calumnies of the newspapers, it would 
be more than all my own time and that of twenty aids could 
effect; for while I should be answering one, twenty new ones 
would be invented. [ have it it better to trust to the 
justice of my countrymen, that they would judge me by what 
they see of my conduct on the stage where they have placed 
me, and what they knew of me before the epoch since which a 
particular party has supposed it might answer some view of 
theirs to vilify me in the public eye. Some, I know, will not 
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reflect how apocryphal is the testimony of enemies so palpably 
betraying the ions with which they give it; but ci isan 
injury to which duty requires one to submit whom the 
public think proper to call into its councils. I thank you, 
my dear Sir, br the interest you have for me on this occasion. 

jough I have made up my mind not to suffer calumny to 
distor my tranquillity, yet, T retain all my sensibilities for 
the approbation of the good and just. That is, indeed, the 
chief consolation for the hatred of 20 many, who, without the 
least personal knowledge, and on the sacred evidence of Por- 
cupine and Fenno alone, cover me with their implacable hatred. 
The only return I will ever make them will be to do them all 
the good I can. in spite of their teeth. 

T have the pleasure to inform you that all your friends in 
this quarter are well, and to assure you of the sentiments of 
sincere esteem and respect with which I em, 

Dear Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
Ta, JEFFERSON. 


TO A. H. ROWAN. 


Monticello, September 26, 1798, 
Sin, 


To avoid the suspicions and curiosity of the post-office, 
which would have been excited by seeing your name and mine 
on the back of a letter, I have delayed acknowledging the 
receipt of your favour of July last, till an occasion to write to 
an inhabitant of Wilmington gives me av opportunity of put- 
ting my letter under cover to fim. The system of alarm and 
jealousy which has becn so powerfully playcd off in England, 

as been mimicked here, not entirely without success. The 
most long-sighted politician could not, seven years ago, have 
imagined that the people of this wide-extended country could 
have been enveloped in such delusion, and made so much 
afraid of themselves and their own power as to surrender it 
spontaneously to those who are manceuvring them into a form 
of government, the principal branches of which may be beyond 
their control. The commerce of England, however, has 
spread its roots over the whole face of our country. This is 

real source of all the obliquities of the public mind; and E 
should have had doubts of the ultimate term they might attain ; 
but happily, the game, to be worth the playing of those engaged 
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in it, must flush them with money. The authorised expenses 
of this year are beyond those of ‘any year in the late war for 
independence, and they are of a nature to beget great and 
constant expenses. ‘The purse of the people is the real seat of 
sensibility. It is to be drawn upon largely, and they will 
then listen to truths which could not exerte them through any 
other organ. In this State, however, the delusion has not 

revailed. “Chey are sufficiently on their guard to have justi 

ied the assurance, that should you choose it for your asylum, 
the Jaws of the land, administered by upright judges, would 
protect you from any exercise of power unauthorised by the 
constitution of the United States. The hai COTpIs SCCUTCS 
every man here, alien or citizen, against every thing which is 
not Iaw, whatever shape it may assume. Should this, or any 
other cireumstance, draw your footsteps this way, T shall be 
happy to be among those who may have an opportunity of 
testifying, by every attention in our power, the sentiments of 
esteem and ‘respect which the circumstances of your history 
have inspired, and wich are peculiarly felt by, 

ie 


> 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jurvenson. 





TO STEPHENS THOMPSON MASON. 


Monticello, October 11, 1798. 
Dear Siz, 


T have to thank you for your favour of July the 6th, from 
Philadelphia. I ‘did not immediately acknowledge it, because 
Iknew you would have come away. The X. Y. Z, fever has 
considerably abated through the country, as I am informed, 
and the alien and sedition laws are working hard. I fancy 
that some of the State Iegislatures will take strong ground on 
this occasion. For my own part, I consider those laws as 
merely an experiment on the American mind, to see how far it 
will bear an avowed violation of the constitution. If this 
down, we shall immediately see attempted another act of Con- 
gress, declaring that the President shall continue in office 
luring life, reserving to another occasion the transfer of the 
succeasion ‘o his heirs, and the establishment of the Senate for 
life; at least this may be the aim of the Oliverians, while 
Monk and the Cavaliers (who are perhaps the strongest) may 
be playing their game for the restoration of his most gracious 
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Majeaty George the Third. That these things are in contem- 
plation, I have no doubt; nor can I be confident of their 
failure, after the dupery of which our countrymen have shewn 
themselves susceptible. 

You promised to endeavour to send me some tenants. I 
am waiting for them, having broken up two excellent farms, 
with twelve fields in them, of forty acres each, some of which 
T have sowed with small grain. Tenants of any size may be 
accommodated with the number of fields suited to their force. 
Only send me good people, and write me what they are. 

Adieu. 
Yours affectionately, 
Tu. JErFERson. 


TO JOHN TAYLOR. 


Monticello, November 26, 1798, 
Dea Sr, 

‘We formerly had a debtor and creditor account of letters on 
farming: but the high price of tobacco, which is likely to 
continue for some short time, has tempted me to go entirely into 
that culture ; and, in the mean time, my farming schemes are 
in abeyance, and my farming fields at nurse against the time 
of my resuming them. But [ owe you a political letter. Yet 
the infidelities of the post-office, and the circumstances of the 
times, ate against my writing fully and freely, whilst my own 
dispositions are as much against mysteries, inuendos, and half 
confidences. I know not which mortifies me most, that I 
should fear to write what I think, or my country bear such a 
state of things. Yet Lyon’s judges, and a jury of all nations, 
are objects of national fear, We agree in all the essential 
ideas of your letter. We agree particularly in the necessity 
of some reform, and of some better security for civil liberty. 
But, perhaps, we do not see the existing circumstances in the 
same point of view. There are many considerations dehors of 
the State, which will occur to you without enumeration. I 
should not apprehend them, if all was sound within. But 
there is a most respectable part of our State who have been 
enveloped in the X.Y. Z. delusion, and who destroy our 
unanimity for the present moment. This disease of the 
imagination wil] pass over, because the patients are essentially 
republicans. Indeed, the Doctor is now on his way to cure it, 
in the guise of a tax gatherer. But give time for the medicine 
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to work, and for the repetition of an oad doses, which must 
be administered. The principle of the present majority is 
exceasive expense, money enough to fill all their maws, or it 
will not be worth the risk of theie supporting. They cannot 
borrow a dollar in Europe, or above two or three millions in 
America. 'This is not the fourth of the expenses of this year, 
unprovided for. Paper money would be perilous even to the 
paper men. Nothing, then, but excessive taxation can get us 
along: and this will carry reason and reflection to every man’s 
door, and particularly in'the hour of election. 

T wish it were possible to obtain a single amendment to our 
constitution. I would be willing to depend on that aloue for 
the reduction of the administration of our government to the 
gebuine principles of its constitution; I mean an additional 
article, taking from the federal government the power of bor~ 
rowing. I now deny their power of making paper moncy, or 
any thing else, a legal tender. I know that Spey ail proper 
expenses within the year, would, in case of war, be hard on us. 
But not so hard as ten wars instead of one ; for wars would be 
reduced in that proportion ; besides that the State Governments 
would be free to lend their credit in borrowing quotas. For 
the present, I should be for resolving the alien and sedition 
Jaws to be against the constitution and merely void, and for 
addressing the other States to obtain similar declarations; and 
I would not do any thing at this moment which should com- 
mit us further, but rescrve ourselves to shape our future 
Measures, or no measures, by the events which may happen. 
It is a singular phenomenon, that while our State Governments 
are the very Beet in the world, without exception or comparison, 
our General Government has, in the rapid course of nine or 
ten years. become more arbitrary, and has swallowed more of 
the public liberty, than even that of England. I inclose you a 
column, cut out of a London paper, to shew you that the 
English, though charmed with our making their enemics our 
enemies, yet Biush and weep over our sedition law. But I 
inclose youssomething more important. It is a petition for a 
reformation in the manner of appointing our juries, and a 
remedy against the jury of all nations, which is handing about 
here for signature, and will be presented to your House. I 
know it will require but little ingenuity to make objections 
to the details of its execution; but do not he discouraged by 
small difficul.ies ; make it as perfect as you can at a first essay, 
and depend on amending its defects as they develop them- 
selves in practice. I hope it will meet with your approbation 
and patronage. It is the only thing which can yield us a litte 
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present protection against the dominion of a faction, while cir- 
cumstances are maturing for bringing and keeping the govern- 
ment in real unison with the spirit of their constituents. I am 
aware that the act of Congress has directed that juries shall be 
appointed by lot or otherwise, as the laws now (at the date of 
the act) in force in the several States provide. The New 
England States have always bad them elected by their select 
men, who are elected by the people. Several or most of the 
other States, have a large number appointed (I do not know 
how) to attend, out of whom twelve for each cause are taken 
by lot. This provision of Congress will render it necessary 
for our Senators, or Delegates, to apply for an amendatory 
law, accommodated to that prayed for in the petition. In the 
mean time, I would pass law as if the amendatory one 
existed, in reliance, that our select jurors attending, the federal 
judge will, under a sense of right, direct the juries to be taken 
from among them. If he does not, or if Congress refuses to 
pass the amendatory law, it will serve as eye-water for their 


constitucnts. Health, happines, safety, and esteem to your- 
self, and my ever bono! and pies friend Mr. Pendleton. 
a. 


Tx. Jurrenson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, January 8, 1799, 
Dean Sta, 


T have suffered the post hour to come so nearly on me, that 

T must huddle over what I have more than appears in the 
uiblic papers. I arrived here on Christmas day, not a single 
i or ther article of business having yet been brought into 
Senate. The President's speech, so unlike himself in point of 
moderation, is supposed to have been written by the military 
conclave, and cularly Hamilton. When the Senate gra- 
tuitously hint Logan to him, you see him, in his replys come 
out in his genuine colours, debates on that subject, and 
Logan’s declaration, you will see in the papers. The repub- 
Tican spirit is su] to be gaining ground in this State and 
Massachusetts. e tax gat! already excited discon- 
tent. Gerry’s correspondence with Talleyrand, promised by 
the President at the opening of the session, is still kept back. 
It is known to shew France in a very conciliatory attitude, 
and to contradict some executive assertions. ‘Therefore, it is 
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supposed they will their war measures well taken before 
they will produce this damper. Vans Murray writes them, 
that the French government is sincere in their overtures for 
reconciliation, and have agreed, if these fail, to admit the 
mediation offered by the Dutch government. 
* °° « * * 
General Knox has become bankrupt for four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and has resigned his military commission. He 
took in General Lincoln for one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, which breaks him. Colonel Jackson also sunk with 
him. It seems generally admitted, that several cases of the 
yellow fever still exist in the city, and the apprebension is, 
that it will re-appear early in the spring. You promised me a 
copy of McGee's bill of prices. Be so good as send it on to 
me here. Tell Mrs. Madison her friend Madame d’Yrujo, is 
as well as one can be so near to a formidable crisis, Present 
my friendly respects to her, and accept yourself my sincere 
and affectionate salutations. Adieu. 2 7 
Tu. Jurrerson. 
P. S. I omitted to mention, that a petition has been pre- 
sented to the President, signed by several thousand persons in 
Vermont, praying a remitment of Lyou’s fine, [He asked the 
bearer of the petition if Lyon himself had petitioned, and 
being answered in the negative, said, ‘ penitence must precede 
pardon.’ T. J. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


. Philadelphia, January 16, 1790. 
Dear Sir, 


The forgery lately attempted to be played off by Mr. H. on 
the House of Representatives, of a pretended memorial pre- 
sented by Logan to the French government, has been so pal- 
pably exposed, as to have thrown ridicule on the whole of the 
clamours they endeavoured to raise as to that transaction. 
Still, however, their magornty, wal pass the bill. The real 
views in the importance they have given to Logan’s enterprise 
are mistaken by nobody. Mr. Gerry’s communications relative 
to his transactions after the: re of his colleagues, though 
he has now been returned five months, and they have been 

ised to the House six or seven weeks, are still kept back. 
a the mean time, the paper of this morning promises them 
from the Paris papers. It is said, they leave not a possibility 
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to doubt the sincerity and the anxiety of the French govern- 
ment to avoid the » Je of a war with us. Notwithstand- 
ing this is well understood, the army and a great addition to 
our navy are steadily intended. A Joan of five millions is 
opened at eight per cent. interest ! . : 


Tn a society of members, between whom and yourself are 
great mutual esteem and respect, a most anxious desire is 
expressed that you would publish your debates of the con- 
vention. ‘That these measurcs of the army, navy, and direct 
tax, will bring about a revolution of public sentiment, is thought 
certain, and that the constitution will then receive a different 
explanation. Could those debates be ready to appear critically, 
their effect would Lanta I beg of you to ura this sul 
ject in your mind. e arguments against it wil personal ; 
‘those 2 favour of it moral; and something is required from 
you as a set-off against the sin of your retirement. Your 
favour of December the 29th came to hand January the Sth ; 
seal sound. I pray you always to examine the seals of mine 
to you, and the strength of the impression, ‘The suspicions 
against the government on this subject are strong. I wrote 
you January the 5th. 

Accept for yourself and Mrs. Madison my affectionate salu- 


tations. Adieu. 
Tu. JuFvERson. 


TO ELBRIDGE GERRY. 
Philadelphia, January 26, 1799, 
My Deak Ste, 

Your favour of November the 12th was safely delivered to me 
by Mr. Binney ; but not till December the 28th, as I arrived 
here only three days before that date. It was received with 

it satisfaction. Our very long intimacy as fellow labourers in 
the same cause, the recent ions of mutual confidence 
which had preceded your mission, the interesting course which 
that bad taken, and particularly and personally as it regarded 
yourself, made me anxious to hear from you on yourreturn. 1 
‘was the more so too, as I had myself, during the whole of your 
absence, as well #8 since your return, been 2 constant butt for 
every shaft of calumny which malice and falsehood could form, 
and ‘the presses, public speakers, or private letters disseminate. 
One of these, too, was of a nature to touch yourself; as if, 
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wanting confidence in your efforts, I had been capable of 
usurping powers committed to you, and authorizing negotia- 
tions private and collateral to yours. The real truth is, that 
though Doctor Logan, the missionary, about four 
or five days before he sailed for Hamburg, told me he was 
going there, and thence to Paris, and asked and received from 
me a certificate of his citizenship, character, and circumstances 
of life, merely as a protection, should he be molested on his 
journey in the present turbulent and suspicious state of Eu- 
rope, yet I had been led to consider his object as relative to 
his private affairs; and though, from an intimacy of some 
standing, he knew well my wishes for peace, and my political 
sentiments in general, he nevertheless received then no parti- 
cular declaration of them, no authority to communicate them 
to any mortal, nor to speak to any one in my name, or in any 
body’s name, on that, or any other subject whatever; nor did 
I write by him a scrip of a pen to any person whatever. This 
he has lhinself honestly and publicly declared since bis return; 
and, from his well known character, and every other cireum- 
stance, every candid man must perceive that his enterprise wax 
dictatcd by his own enthusiasm, without consultation or commu- 
nication with any one; that he acted in Paris on his own ground, 
and made his own way, Yet to give some colour to his pro- 
ceedings, which might implicate the republicans in general, 
and myself particularly, they have not been ashamed to bring 
forward a suppositious paper, drawn by one of thcir own party 
in the name of Logan, and falsely pretended to have been 
presented by him to the government of France; counting thar 
the bare mention of my name therein, would connect that in 
the eye of the public with this transaction. In confutation of 
these and all future calumnies, by way of anticipation, I shall 
make to you a profession of my political faith; in confidence 
that you will consider every future imputation on me of a con- 
trary complexion, as bearing on its front the mark of falschood 
and calumny. 

I do then, with sincere zeal, wish an inviolable preservation 
of our present federal constitution, according to the true sense 
in which it was eclopiad by the States, that in which it was 
advocated by its friends, and not that which its enemics 
apprehended, who, therefore, became its enemies: and J am 

posed to the monarchising its features by the forms of its 

ministration, with a view to conciliate a first transition to a 
President and Senate for life, and from that to an hereditary 
tenure of these offices, and thus te worm out the elective prin- 
ciple. I am for preserving to the States the powers not 
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fielded by them to the Union, and to the legislature of the 

inion its cunstitutional share in the division of powers: and 
Tam not for transferring all the powers of the States to the 
General Government, and ali those of that government to the 
executive branch. Iam for @ government rigorously fru; 
and simple, applying all the possible savings of the public 
revenue to the discharge of the national debt: and not for a 
multiplication of officers and salaries merely to make partisans, 
and for increasing, by every device, the public debt, on the 
principle of its being a public blessing. 1 am for relying, for 
internal defence, on our militia solely, till actual invasion, and 
for such a naval force only as may protect our coasts and 
harbours from such depredations as we have experienced : and 
not for a standing army in time of peace, which may overawe 
the public sentiment: nor for a navy, which, by its own ex- 
penses, and the eternal wars in which it will implicate us, will 
grind us with public burthens, and sink us under them. I 
am for free commerce with all nations; political connection 
with none; and little or no diplomatic establishment. And I 
am not for linking ourselves by new treaties with the quarrels 
of Europe: entering that field of slaughter to preserve their 
balance, or joining in the confederacy of kings to war against 
the principles of liberty. I am for freedom of religion, and 
against all manceuvres to bring about a legal ascendancy of 
one sect over another: for freedom of the press, and against 
all violations of the constitution to silence by force and not by 
reason the complaints or criticisms, just or unjust, of our citi- 
zens against the conduct of their agents. And I am for en- 
couraging the progress of science in all its branches: and not 
for raising a hue and cry against the sacred name of philo- 
sophy ; for awing the human mind by stories of raw-head and. 
bloody, bones to a distrust of its own vision, and to repose 
implicitly on that of others; to go backwards instead of for- 
wards to look for improvement; to believe that government, 
religion, morality, and fae rong science, were an ais highest 

fection in ages of the darkest ignorance, and that nothin, 

ten ever be devine’ more perfect than what was established itd 
our forefathers. To these I will add, that 1 was a sincere 
well wisher to the success of the French revolution, and atill 
wish it may end in the establishment of a free and well ordered 
republic: but I have not been insensible under the atrocious 
depredations they have committed on our commerce. The 
first object of my heart is my own country. In that is em- 
barked my family, my fortune, and my own existence. I have 
not one farthing of interest, nor one fibre of attachment, out of 
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it, nor a single motive of preference of any one nation to 
another, burin proportion as they are more 4 less friendly to 
us. But though deeply feeling the injuries of France, I did not 
think war the surest means of redressing them. I did believe 
that a mission sincerely disposed to preserve peace, would 
obtain for us a peaceable and honourable settlement and retri- 
bution; and I appeal to you to say, whether this might not 
have buen obtain, if cither of your colleagues had been of 
the same sentiment with yourself, 

‘These, my friend, are my principles: they are unqueation- 
ably the principles of the great body of our fellow-citizens, 
and I know there is not one of them which is not yours also. 
In truth, we never differed but on one ground, the funding 
system ; and as, from the moment of its Being adopted by the 
constituted authorities, I became religiously principled in the 
sacred discharge of it to the uttermost farthing, we are united 
now even on that single ground of difference. 

I turn now to your inquiries. The inclosed paper will 
answer one of them. But you also ask for such political in- 
formation as may be possessed by me, and interesting to your- 
self in regard to your embassy. As a Lviass of my entire 
confidence in you, I shall give it fully and candidly. When 
Pinckney, Marshall, and Dana were nominated to settle our 
differences with France, it was suspected by many, from what 
was understood of their dispositions, that their mission would 
not result in a settlement of differences; but would produce 
cireumstanecs tending to widen the breach, and to provoke 
our citizens to consent toa war with that nation, and union 
with Evglind, “Dana's resignation and) your appointment 
gave the first gleam of hope of a peaceable issue to the mis- 
sion; for it was believed that you were sincerely disposed ta 
accommodation : and it was not Jong after your arrival there, 
before symptoms were observed of that difference of views 
which had suspected to exist. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the aspect of our government towards the French 
republic had become so ardent, that the people of Aimcrica 
generally took the alarm. To the southward, their apprehen- 
sions were early excited. In the eastern States also, they at 
Jength began to break out. Meetings were held in many of 
your towns, and addresses to the government agreed on in 
opposition to war. The example was spreading like a wild 
fire, Other meetings were called in othe- places, and a general 
concurrence of sentiment against the apparent inclinations of 
the government was imminent ; when, most critically fur the 
government, the despatches of October the 22d, prepared by 
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your colleague Marshall, with a view to their being made 
public, dropped into their laps. It was truly a God-send to 
them, and they made het most of it. Many faery of 
copies were printed and dispersed gratis, at the public ex- 
petise; and ihe zealots for war cape ited so heartily, that 
there were instances of single individuals who printed and 
dispersed ten or twelve thousand copies at their own expense. 
The odiousness of the corruption supposed in those papers 
excited a general and high indignation among the 7 
Unexperienced in such manceuvres, they did not permit them- 
selves even to suspect that the turpitude of private swindlers 
might mingle iteelf unobserved, and give its own hue to the 
communications of the French government, of whose parti- 
cipation there was neither proof nor probability. It served, 
however, for a time, the purpose intended. The people, in 
many places, gave a loose to the expressions of their warm 
indignation, and of their honest preference of war to dis- 
honour, The fever was long and successfully kept up, and, in 
the mean time, war measures as ardently crowded, Still, 
however, as it was known that your colleagues were coming 
away, and yourself to stay, though disclaiming a separate 
power to conclude a treaty, it was hoped by the lovers of 
peace that a project of treaty would have been prepared, ad 
referendum, on principles which would have satiatied our citi- 
zens, and overawed any bias of the government towards a dif- 
ferent policy. But expedition of the Sophia, and, as 
was supposed, the suggestions of the person charged with 
your despatches, and his probable misrepresentations of the 
real wishes of the American people, prevented these hopes. 
They had then only to look forward to your return for such 
information, either through the exccutive, or from yourself, 
as might present to our view the other side of the medal. The 
despatches of October 22d, 1797, had presented oue face. 
That information, to a certain degree, is now received, and 
the public will see from your correspondence with Talleyrand, 
that France, as you testify, ‘ was sincere and anxious to ob- 
tain a reconciliation, not wishing us to break the British treaty, 
but only to give her equivalent stipulations ; and in general, 
‘was disposed to a liberal treaty.’ And they will judge whether 
Mr. Pekoma § report shews an inflexible determination to 
believe no declurations the French government can make, nor 
any opinion which you," judging on the spot and from actual 
view, can give of their sincerity, and to meet their designs of 
with operations of war. The alien and sedition acts 

ave already operated in the south as powerful sedatives of the 
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X.Y. Z. inflammation. In quarter, where violations of 
principle are either less or more concealed, the direet 
tax is likely to have the same effect, and to excite inquiries into 
the object of the enormous expenses and taxes we are bring- 
ing on. And your information supervening, that we might 
have a liberal accommodation if we would, there can be little 
doubt of the reproduction of that general movement which 
had been changed, for a moment, by the despatches of Octo- 
ber the 22d. And though small checks and stops, like Logan's 
pretended embassy, may be thrown in the way, from time to 
time, and may a little retard its motion, yet the tide is already 
turned, and will sweep before it all the feble obstacles of art. 
The unquestionable republicanism of the American mind will 
break through the mist under which it has been clouded, and 
will oblige its agents to reform the principles and practices of 
their administration. 

You suppose, that you have been abused by both parties. 
“As far as has come to my knowledge, you are misinformed. 
T have never seen or heard a sentence of blame uttered against 
you by the republicans; unless we were so to construc their 
wishes that han had more boldly co-operated in a project of 
a treaty, and would more explicitly state, whether there was 
in your colleagues that flexibility, which persons carncst after 
peace would have practised ? Whcther, on the contrary, their 
demeanor was not cold, reserved, and distant, at least, if oot 
backward? And whether, if they had yielded to those in- 
formal conferences which Talleyrand scems to have courted, 
the liberal accommodation you suppose might nut have been 
effected, even with their agency? Your fellow-citizens think 
they have a right to full information, in a case of such great 
concernment to them. It is their sweat which is to earn all 
the expenses of the war, and their blood which is to flow in 
expiation of the causes of it, It may be in your power to 
save them from these miseries by full communications und 
unrestrained details, postponing motives of delicacy to thone 
of duty. It rests with you to come forward independently ; 
to make your stand on the high ground of your own charac- 
ter; to disregard calumny, and to be borne above it on the 
shoulders of your grateful fellow-citizens; or to sink into the 
bumble oblivion to which the federalists (self-called) have 
secretly condemned you; and even to be happy if they will 
indulge you with oblivion, while they have beamed on your 
colleagues meridian splendour. Pardon me, my dear Sir, if 
my expressions are strong. My feelings are so much more 
so, that it is with difficulty I b juce them even to the tone I 
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use, If you doubt the dispositions towards you, look into 
the papets, on both sides, for the toasts which were given 
throughout the States on the fourth of July. You will there 
see whose hearts were with you, and whose were ulcerated 
against you. Indeed, as soon as it was known that you had 
consented to stay in Paris, there was no measure observed in 
the execrations of the war party. They openly wished you 
might be guillotined, or sent to Cayenne, or any thing else. 
And these expreasions were finally stifled from a principle of 
policy only, and to prevent from being ur; to a justi- 
cation of yourself. From this principle alove pr the 
silence and cold respect they observe towards you. Still, 
they cannot prevent at times the flames burating from under 
the embers, as Mr. Pickering’s letters report, and conversa- 
tions testify, as well as the indecent expressions respecting 
you, indulged by some of them in the debate on these de- 
spatches. These sufficiently shew that you are never more 
to be honoured or trusted them, and that they wait to 
crush you for ever, only till they can do it without danger to 
themselves, 
When I sat down to answer your letter, but two courses 
resented themselves, either to say nothing or every thing; 
tor half confidences are not in my character. I could not 
hesitate Lie = due ts oe hight have auabosoenedt myself 
fully ; and it will certain ighly tifying il Teceive 
like confidence from you, For even Pre “tiffer in principle 
more than 1 believe we do, you and I know too well the tex- 
ture of the human mind, and the slipperiness of human 
reason, to consider differences of opinion otherwise than diffe. 
rences of form or feature. Integrity of views, more than their 
soundness, is the basis of esteem. T shall follow your direction 
in conveying this by a private hand ; though I know not, as yet, 
when one worthy of confidence will occur. And my trust in you 
leaves me or a fear that this letter, meant asa eoalidentiel 
communication of my impressions, may ever go out of your own 
hand, or be suffered any wise to commit Hy. name. 7 Indeed, 
besides the accidents which might hep) n to it, even under 
your care, considering the accident leath, to which you 
are liable, I think it safest to pray you, after reading if as 
often as you please, to destroy at least the second and third 
leaves. The first contains principles only, which I fear not 
to avow; but the second and third contain facts stated for 
your information, and which, though sacredly conformable to 
my firm belief, is would be galling to some, and expose me 
to illiberal attacks. I therefore repeat my prayer to burn the 
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second and third leaves. And did we ever expect to see the 
day, when, breathing nothing but sentiments of Jove to our 
country, and its freedom happiness, our correspondence 
must be as secret as if we were hatching its destruction | 

Adieu, my friend, and accept my sincere and affuctionate 
salutations. “I need not add my signature. 


TO EDMUND PENDLETON, 


Philadelphis, January 29, 1799. 
Dear Srr, 


Your patriarchal address to your country is running through 
all the republican papers, and has a very ‘great effect on the 
people, It is short, simple, and presents things in a view 
they readily comprehend. The character and circumstances 
too of the writer leave them without doubts of his motives, 
If, like the patriarch of old, you had but one blessing to 

ive us, I should have wished it directed to a particular ob- 
ject. But I hope you have one for thix also. You know 
what « wicked use bas been made of the French negotiation ; 
and particularly the X.¥.Z. dish, cooked wp by fa a 
where the swindlers are made to appear as the I'rench govern- 
ment. Art and industry combined have certainly wrought 
out of this business a wonderful effect on the people. Yet 
they have astonished more than they have understuod it ; and 
now thet Gerry's co dence comes out, clearing the 
French government of thet turpitude, and shewing them 
« sincere in their dispositions for peace, not wishing us to break 
the British treaty, and willing to arrange a liberal one with us,’ 
the people will be disposed to suspect they have been duped. 
But these communications are too voluminous for them, ant 
beyond their reach. A recapitulation is now wanting of the 
whole story, stating every thing according to what we may 
now suppose to have truth, short, simple, and 
levelled to every capacity. Nobody in America can do it so 
well as yourself, in the same character, of the father of your 
country, or any form you like better, and so concise, as. omit- 
ting nothing material, may yet be printed in handbills, of 
which we could print and disperse ten or twelve thousand 
copies under letter covers, through all the United States, by 
the members of Congress, when they return home. If the 
understanding of the people could be rallied to the truth on 
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this subject, by exposing the d practised on them, there 
are go many other things about to yr on them favourably 
for the resurrection of their republican spirit, that a reduction 
of the administration to constitutional principles cannot fail to 
be the effect. These are the alien and sedition laws ; the vexa- 
tions of the stamp act; the disgusting particularities of the 
direct tax; the additional army without an enemy, and re- 
cruiting officers lounging at every Court House, to decoy the 
labourer from his plough ; a navy of fifty stups; five millions 
to be raised to build it, on the usurious interest of eight per 
cent; the perseverance in war, on our part, when the French 
government shews such an anxious desire to at peace with 
us; taxes of ten millions, now paid by four millions of . 
and yet a necessity, in a year or two, of raising five millions 
more for annusl expenses. These things will immediately be 
bearing on the public mind, and if it resoain not stil] blinded 
NY & Bupposed necessity, for poses of maintaining our 
indepensience and defend our courte , they will set things 
to rights. I hope you will undertake this statement. If any 
body else had possessed your happy talent for this kind of re. 
capitulation. I would have been the last to disturb you with 
the application ; but it will really be rendering our countey: 8 
service greater than it is in the power of any other individual 
to render. ‘To save you the trouble of hunting the several 
documents from which this statement is to be taken, I bave 
collected them here cope: and inclose them to you. 

1's bill has passed. this subject it is lly neces- 
sary for me to declare to you, on every thing sacred, that the 
part they ascribed to me was entirely a calumny. Logan 
called on me, four or five days before his departure, and asked 
and received a certifieate (in my private capacity) of his citi- 
zenship and circumstances of life, merely as a protection, 
should he be molested in the present turbulent state of Europe. 
Ihave given such to an hundred othera, and they have been 
touch more frequently asked and obtained by tories than whigs. 

* * * * > * 


Accept my sincere prayers for long and hey ears to you 
still, and ne affectionate salutationsand adie? > i; 
Tx. JsvrEnson. 
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TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philudelphis, February 5, 1700, 
Deaz Sin, 


I wrote you last on the 80th of January ; since which yours 
of the 26th has been received. 
. . . . . . . . 

‘The bill for continuing the suspension of intercourse with 
France and her dependencies, is still before the Senate, but 
will pass by a very great vote. An attack is made on what is 
called the Toussaint’s clause, the object of which, as is charged 
by the one party, and admitted by the other. is to facilitate 
the separation of the island from France. ‘The clause will 
pass, however, by about nineteen to eight, or perhaps eighteen 
to nine, Rigaud, at the head of the people of colour, main- 
tains his allegiance; but they are only twenty-five thousand 
souls against five hundred thousand, the number of the blacks. 
The treaty made with them by Maitland is (if they arc to be 
separated from France) the best thing for us. They must get 
their provisions from us. It will, indeed, be in English bot- 
toms, so that we shall lose the carriage ; but the Fingtish will, 
probably, forbid them the occan, confine them to their island, 
and thus prevent their becoming an American Algiers. It 
must be admitted, too, that they may play them off on us 
when they please. Against this there is no remedy but timely 
measures on our part, to clear ourselves, by degrecs, of the 


matter on which that lever can work. 
. 


* 
A piece published in Bache’s on foreign infinence, has 
had the greatest currency and effect. To by ba di ine 
first impression they have been obliged to make a second, and 
of an extraordinary number. It is such things as these the 
public want. They say so from all quarters, and that they 
wish to hear reason instead of disgusting blackguardism. "The 
public sentiment being now on the ercen, and many heavy cir- 
cumstances about to fali into the republican scale, we are sen- 
sible that this sammer is the season for systematic energies and 
sacrifices. ‘The engine is the press. Every man must lay his 
purse and his pen under contribution, As to the former, it is 
possible I m..7 be obliged to assume something for you. As 
to the latter, Jet me pray and beseech you to set apart a certain 
portion of every post day to write what may be proper for the 
public. Send it tome while here, and when I go away I will 
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Jet you know to whom you may send, so that your name shall 
be sacredly secret. You can render such incalculable services 
in this way, as to lessen the effect of our loss of your presence 
here. 1 shall see you on the 5th or 6th of March. 
Affectionate salutations to Mrs. Madison and yourself. 
Adieu. 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO EDMUND PENDLETON. 


Philadelphis, February 14, 1799. 
Dear Sin, 

I wrote you a petition on the 29th of January. 1 know 
the extent of this trespass on your tranquillity, and how indis- 
creet it would have been under any other circumstances, But 
the fate of this country, whether it shall be irretrievably 
plunged into a form of government rejected by the makers of 
the constitution, or shall get back to the true principles of that 
instrument, depends on the turn which Binge may take 
within a short period of time ensuing the present moment. 
‘The violations of the constitution, propensities to war, to ex- 

nse, and to a particular foreign connection, which we have 
ately seen, are becoming evident to the peopie, and are dispelling 
that mist which X. Y. Z. had spread before their eyes. Thio 
state is coming forward with a boldness not yet seen. Even the 
German counties of York and Lancaster, hitherto the most 
devoted, have come about, and, by petitions with four thousand 
signers, remonstrate against the alien and sedition laws, stand- 
ing armies, and discretionary powers in the President. New 
York and Jersey are also getting into great agitation. In this 
state, we fear that the ill designing may luce insurrection. 
Nothing could be so fatal. Any thing like force would check 
the progress of the public opinion, and rally them round the 
government. ‘Chis is not the kind of opposition the American 
people will permit. But keep away all show of force, and 
they will bear down the evil propensities of the government, by 
the constitutional means of election and petition. If we can 
keep quiet, therefore, the tide, now turning, will take a steady 
and proper direction. Even in New Hampabie there are 
strong symptoms of a rising inquietude. In this state of 
things, my dear Sir, it is more in your power than any other 
man’s in the United States, to give the coup de gréce to the 
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ruinous principles and ices we have seen. In hopes you 
have consented to it, { shall furnish to you some additional 
matter which has arisen since my 

T inclose you a part of a speech of Mr, Gallatin on the 
naval bill, The views he takes of our finances, and of the 
policy of our undertaking to establish a great navy, may fur- 
nish some hints. I am told something on the same subject 
from Mr. J. Nicholas will appear in the Richmond and Fre- 
dericksburg papers. I mention the real author, that you may 
respect it duly, for I presume it will be anonymous. The 
residue of Gallatin’s speech shall follow when published. A 
recent fact, proving the anxiety of France for a reconciliation 
with us, is the following. You know that one of the armed 
vessels which we took from her was refitted by us, sent to 
eruise againt her, re-captured, and carried into Guadaloupe 
under the name of the Retaliation. On the arrival there of 
Desfourneaux, the new commissioner, he sent Victor Hughes 
home in irons ; called up our captain ; told him that he found 
he had a regular commis-ion as an officer of the United States; 
that his vessel was then lying in the harbour; that he should 
inquire into no fact preceding his own arrival (by this he 
avoided noticing that the vessel was really French property), 
and that therefore, himself and crew were free to depart with 
their vessel ; that as to the differences between France and the 
United States, commissioners were coming out to settle them, 
and, in the mean time, no injury should be done on their part. 
The captain insisted on being a prisoner; the other disclainuds 
and so he arrived here with vessel and crew the day before 

esterday. Within an hour after this was known to the 
Sonate, they passed the retaliation bill, of which I inclose you 
a copy. This was the more remarkable, as the bill was 
founded expressly on the Arrét of October the 29th, which 
had been communicated by the President as svon as received, 
and he remarked, * that it could not be too soon communicated 
to the two Houses and the public.’ Yet he almost in the same 
instant received through the same channel, Mr. King’s iafor- 
mation that that Arrét was suspended, and though he knew 
we were making it the foundation of a retaliation bill, he has 
never yet communicated it. But the Senate knew the fact 
mommy from the Secretary of State, and knowing it, passed 

e bill. 

The President has appointed, and the Senate approved Ru- 
fus King, to enter into a treaty of commerce with the Russians, 
at London, and William Smith, (Phocions) Envoy Extraordi- 
uary and Minister Plenipotentiary, to go to Constantinuple to 
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make one with the Turks. So that 2s soon as there is a coali- 
tion of Turks, Russians, and English, against France, we seize 
that moment to countenance it as openly as we dare, by 
treaties which we never had with them before. All this helps 
to fill up the measure of provocation towards France, and to 
get from them a declaration of war, which we are afraid to be 
the first in making. 1t is certam the French have behaved atro- 
ciously towards neutral nations, and us particularly; end. 
though we might be disposed not to charge them with all the 
enormities committed in their name in the West Indies, yet 
they are to be blamed for not doing more to prevent them. “A. 
just and rational censure ought to be expressed on them, while 
we disapprove the constant billingsgate poured on them 
officially. It is, at the same time, true, that their enemies set 
the first example of violating neutral rights, and continue it 
to thi day: ingomuch, that it is declared on all hands, and 
particular! e insurance companies, and deni none, 
that the itch spoliations have’ considerably exoceked the 
Freuch during the last six months. Yet not a word of these 
things is said officially to the legislature. 

Suill further, to give the devil (the French) his due, it should 
be observed that it has been said without contradiction, and 
the people made to believe, that their refusal to receive our 
Envoys was contrary to the law of nations, and a sufficient 
cause of war; whereas, every one who ever read a book on the 
law of nations knows, that it is an unquestionable right in 
every power, to refuse to reccive any minister who is personally 
disagreeable. Martens, the latest and a very respected writer, 
has Jaid this down so clearly and shortly in his * summary of 
ae law of Mantes B. 7, ch. 2, sect. ae I will ‘ements 

e verbatim. *‘ Section 9. choice in the person 
of the minister. The choice of the person to be sent as 
minister depends of right on the sovereign who sends him, 
leaving the right, however, of him to whom he is sent, of re- 
fusing to acknowledge any one to whom he has a personal 
dislike, or who is inadmissible by the laws and usages of the 
country.’ And he adds notes, proving by instances, &c. ‘This 
* Nocehdneanding all thee appearan from ¥ 

lotwithstandin, tl ces of peace from France, 
we are, besides oar, existing army of five thousand men, and an 
additional army of nine thousand (now officered and ing), 
passing a bill for an eventual army of thirty regiments, (thirty 
thousand), and for regimenting, brigading, officering, and ex- 
ercising, at the public expense, our volunteer army, the amount 
of which we know not. I inclose you a copy of the bill, which 
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has been twice read and committed in Senate. To meet this 
expense, and that of the six seventy-fours and six eighteens, 
rt of the proposed fieet, we have opened a loun of five mil- 
ions at eight per cent, and authorise another of two millions: 
and at the same time, every man voting for these measures 
acknowledges there is no probability of an invasion by France. 
‘While speeking of the restoration of our vessel, I omitted to 
add, that it is said that our government contemplate restoring 
the Frenchmen taken originally in the same vessel, and ke] 
at Lancaster as prisoners. ‘This has furnished the idea of 
calling her a cartel vessel, and pretending that she came as 
such for an exchange of prisoners, which is false. She was de- 
livered free and without condition; but it does not suit to let 
any new evidence appear of the desire of conciliation in 
France. 

I believe it is now certain that the commissioners on the 
British debts can proceed together no longer. I am told that 
our two have prepared a long report, whieh will perhaps be 
made public. ‘he result will be, that we must recur again to 
negotiation, to settle the principles of the British claims. You 
know that Congress rises on the 8rd of March, and that if you 
have acceded to my prayers, I should hear from you at least 
a week before our rising. 

Accept my affectionate salutations, and assurances of the 
sincere esteem with which I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
Tu. Jurrenson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, February 19, 1799. 
Dear Sir, 
I wrote you Jast on the 11th; yesterday the bill for the 
eventual army of thirty regiments (thirty thousand) and seven- 
ty-five thousand volunteers, leotard Senate. By an amend- 
ment, the President was authori: to use the volunteers for 
every purpose for which he can use militia, so that the militia 
are rendered completely useless. The friends of the bill 
acknowledged that the volunteers are a militia, and agreed that 
they might properly be called the ‘ Presidential militia.’ They 
are not to go out of their state without their own consent. 
Consequently, all service cut of the state is thrown on the con- 
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stitutional militia, the Presidential militia being exempted from 
doing duty with them. Leblane, an agent fram fournerux 
of Guadaloupe, came in the Retaliation. You will see in the 
papers Desfourneaux’s letter to the President, which will cor- 
Tect some immaterial circumstances of the statement in my last. 
You will sce the truth of the main fact, that the veasel and 
erew were liberated without conditi Notwithstanding this, 
they have obliged Leblane to receive the French prisoners, 
and to admit, in the papers, the terms, ‘ in exchange for pri- 
soners taken from us,’ he denying at the same time that they 
consider them as prisoners, or had any idea of exchange. The 
object of his mission was not at all relative to that; but they 
choose to keep up the idea of a cartel, to prevent the transac- 
tion from being used as cvidence of the sincerity of the French 
government towards a reconciliation. He came to assure us 
of a discontinuance of all irregularities in French privateers 
from Guadaloupe. He has been received very cavalierly. In 
the mean time, a consul general is named to St. Domingo, 
who may be considered as our minister to Touissaint. 

But the event of events was announced to the Senate yester- 
day. Itisthis: it seems that soon after Gerry’s departure, 
overtures must have been made by Pichon, French chargé 
@affaires at the Hague, to Murray. They were so soon 
matured, that on the 28th of September, 1798, Talleyrand 
writes to Pichon, approving what had been done, and particu- 
larly of his having assured Murray that whatever Plenipoten- 
tiary the government of the United States should send to 
France to end our differences, would undoubtedly be received 
with the respect due to the representative of a free, independent, 
and powerful nation ; declaring that the President's instruc- 
tions to his Envoys at Paris, if they contain the whole of the 
American ernment’s intentions, announce dispositions 
which have been always entertained by the pireotory ¢ and de. 
siring him to communicate these expressions to Murray, in 
order to convince him of the sincerity of the French govern- 
ment, and to prevail on him to transmit them to his govern- 
ment. ‘This is dated September the 28th, and may have been 
received by Pichon October the ist; and nearly five months 
elapse before it is communicated. Yesterday the President 
nominated to the Senate William Vans Murray Minister Pleni- 
potentiary tothe French republic, and added, that he shall be 
Instructed not to go to France, without direct and unequivocal 
assurances from the French government that he shall be re- 
ceived in character, enjoy the due privileges, and a minister of 
equal rank, title, and power, be appointed to discuss and con- 
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clude our controversy by a new treaty. This had evidently 
been kept secret from the federalists of both Houses, as ap- 
peared by their dismay. The Senate have passed over this 
day without taking it up. It is said they are gravelled and 
divided ; some are for opposing, others do not know what 
todo. But in the mean Tine, they have been permitted to 
on with all the measures of war and patronage, and when the 
close of the session is at hand it is made known. However, it 
silences all arguments against the sincerity of France, and ren- 
ders desperate every further effort towards war. IT inclose you 
a paper with more particulars. Re so good as to keep it till 
you see me, and then return it, as it isthe copy of one I sent 
to another mn, and is the only copy I have. Since I Legan 
my letter I have received yours of February the 7th and 8th, 
with its inclosures; that referred to my discretion is precious, 
and shall be uved accordingly. 

aAtectionate salutations to Mrs, Madison and yourself, and 
adieu. 

Ta, Jcriruson, 


TO GENERAL KOSCIUSKO. 


Philadelphia, Febranry 21, 1799. 
My Dear Fateyn, ‘ 


* * * * * * 


On politics I must write sparingly, lest it should fail into 
the hands of persons who do not love either you or me. The 
wonderful irritation produced in the minds of our citizens by 
the X. Y. Z. story, 1s in a great measure subsided. They 
begin to suspect ‘and to see it coolly in its true light. Mr. 
Gerry's communications, with other information, prove to 
them that France is sincere in her wishes for reconciliation ; 
and a recent proposition from that country, through Mr. Mur- 
ray, puts the matter out of doubt. What course the guvern- 
ment will pursue, 1 know not. But if we are left in peace, I 
have no doubt the wonderful turn in the public opinion, now 
manifestly taking place and rapidly increasing, will, in the 
course of this summer, become so univertal and so weight 5 
that friendship abroad and freedom at home will be firmly 
established by the influence and constitutional powers of the 
people at large. If we are forced into war, we must give up 
political differences of opinion, and unite 2s one man to defend 
our country. But whether at the cluse of such a war, we 
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sical sda free br we are now, God inowe. Ha fine if war 
takes 5 wblicanism evs ing to fear ; if peace, 
be Ered the your forebodings tnd ay alarms will prove 
nd that the spirit of our citizens, now rising as rapidly 
as it was then Tanning crazy, and rising with 2 strength and 
majesty which shew the loveliness of freedom, will make this 
government in practice, what it is in principle,—a model for the 
protection of man in a state of, and order. May hea-~ 
ven have in store for your country a restoration of these 
blessings, and you be destined as the instrument it will use for 
that purpose. “But if this be forbidden by fate, I hope we 
shall be able to preserve here an asylum where your love of 
liberty and disinterested patriotism will be for ever protected 
and honoured, and se you wil fod in the hearts of the 
erican le, 2 that esteem and affection 
which ‘low the ‘bosom EP the. friend who writes this; and 
who, with sincere prayers for your health, bappiness, and suc- 
cess, and cordial salutations, bids you, for this time, adieu. 
Tn. JervEnson. 





TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, February 26, 1799. 
Dear Str, 


My last to you was of the 19th; it acknowledged yours of 
the 8th. In mine I informed you of the nomination of Mur- 
ray. ‘There is evidence that the letter of Talleyrand was 
known to one of the Secretaries, therefore probably to all; the 
Nomination, however, is declared by one of them to have been 
Kept secret from them all. He added, that he was glad of it, 
as, had they been consulted, the advice would have been 
against making the nomination. To the rest of the party, how- 
ever, the whole was a secret til] the nomination was announced. 
Never did a party shew a stronger mortification, and conse- 
guently, that war had been ther object. Dana declared in 

lebate (as I have from those who were A ntag) that we had 
done every thing which might provoke France to war; that 
we had given her insults which no nation ought to have borne ; 
and yet she would not declare war. The conjecture as to the 
executive is, that they received Talleyrand’s letter before or 
about the meeting of Congress: that not meaning to meet the 
overture effectually, they kept it secret, and let all the war 
Measures go on; but that just before the separation of the 
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Senate, the President, not thinking he could justify the con- 
cealing euch an overture, nor indeed that it could be concealed, 
made a nomination, hoping that his friends in the Senate 
would take on their own Iders the odium of rejecting it; 
but they did not choose it. The Hamiltonians would not, and 
the others could not, alone. The whole artillery of the pha- 
lanx, therefore, was played sceretly on the President, and he 
was obliged himself to take a step which should parry the 
overture while it wears the face of acceding to it. (Mark that 
I state this as conjecture; but founded on workings and indi- 
cations which have been under our eyes.) Yesterday, therefore, 
he sent in a nomination of Oliver Ettsworth, Patrick Henry, 
and William Vans Murray, Envoys Extraordinary and Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary to the French Republic, but declaring 
the two former should not leave this country till they should 
receive from the French Directory assurances that they should 
be reeeived with the respect due by the law of nations to their 
character, &c. This, if not impossible, must at least keep off 
the day, 80 hateful and so fatal to them, of reconciliation, and 
leave more time for new projects of provocation. Yesterday 
witnessed @ scandalous scene in the House of Representatives. 
‘Tt was the day for taking up the report of their committec 
against the alien and sedition laws, &c. They held a caucus, 
and determiued that not a word should be spoken on their ride, 
in answer to any thing which should be said on the other. 
Gallatin took up the alien, and Nicholas the sedition law; but. 
after @ little while of common silence, they began to enter into 
loud conversations, laugh, cough, &c. so that for the last hour 
of these gentlemen's speaking, they must have had the lunge 
of a vendue master to have been heard, Livingston, however, 
attempted to speak. But aftcr a few sentences, the Speaker 
called him to order, and told bim what he was saying was not 
to the question. It was impossible to proceed, ‘The question 
was taken and carried in favour of the report, fifty-two to 
forty-eight ; the real strength of the two partics is fifty-six to 
fifty. But two of the latter have not attended this session. I 
send you the report of their committee. _I still expect to leave 
this on the Ist, and be with you onthe 7th of March. But it 
is possible I may not set out till the 4th, and then shall not be 
with you till the 10th. Affectionately adieu. 
‘Tr, JEFFERSON. 
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TO T. LOMAX. 
‘Monticello, March 18, 1799, 
Dear Sz, 


Your welcome favour of last mohth came to my hands in 
Philadelphia. So long a time has elapsed since we have been 
separated by events, that it was like a letter from the dead, and 
recalled to my memory very dear recollections. My subse-, 
quent journey through life has offered nothing which, in com- 
parison with those, 1s not cheerless and dreary. It is a rich 
comfort sometimes to look back on them. 

I take the liberty of inclosing a letter to Mr. Baylor, open, 
because I solicit your perusal of it: It will, at the same time, 
furnish the apology for my not answering you from Phila- 
delphia. You ask for any communication I may be able to 
take, which may administer comfort to you. 1 can give that 
which is solid, “The spirit of 1776 is not dead. It has only 
been slucubering. ‘The body of the American people is 
substantially republican. But their virtuous feelings have 
been played on by some fact with more fiction; they have 
been the dupes of artful manceuvres, and made for a moment 
to be willing instruments in forging chains for themselves. 
But time and truth have dissipated the delusion, and opened 
their eyes, ‘They see now that France hes sincerely wished 

eace, and their ‘seducers have wished war, as well for the 
loaves and fishes which arisc out of war expeuses, as for the 
chance of changing the constitution, while the people should 
have time to contemplate nothing but the levies of men and 
money. Pennsylvania, Jersey, and New York are coming 
majestically round to the true principles. In Pennsylvania, 
thirteen out of twenty-two counties had already petitioned on 
the alien and sedition laws. Jersey and New ‘York had begun 
the same movement, and though the rising of Congress stops 
that channel for the expression of their sentiment, the senti- 
ment is going on rapidly, and before their next meeting those 
three States will be solidly embodied in sentiment with the six 
southern and western ones. ‘he atrocious proceedings of 
France towards this country, had well nigh destroyed its liber- 
ties. The Anglomen and monocrats had so artfully con- 
founded the cause of France with that of freedom, that both 
went down in the same scale, I sincerely join you in abjurin, 
all political connection with every foreign pore and thoug! 
I cordially wish well to the progress of liberty in all nations, 
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and would for ever give it the weight of our countenance, yet 
they are not to be touched without contamination from their 
other bad principles. Commerce with all nations, alliance 
with none, should be our motto. 

Accept assurances of the constant and unaltered affection of, 

Dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend and servant, 
Tu. Jurrerson. 


TO EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


Monticello, August 18, 1709. 
Deaz Siz, 

I received only two days ago your favour of the 12th, and 
as it was on the eve of the return of our post, it was not pos- 
sible to make so prompt a despatch of the answer. Of all the 
doctrines which Fave ever been broached by the federal govern- 
ment, the novel one, of the common law being in force and 
cognizable as an existing law in their courts, is to me the 
most formidable. All their other assumptions of ungiven 
powers have been in the detail. The bank law, the treaty 
doctrine, the sedition act, alien act, the undertaking to change 
the state laws of evidence in the state courts by certain parts 
of the stamp act, &c. &c. have been solitary, unconsequential, 
timid things, in comparison with the audacious, barefaced, and 
sweeping pretension to a of law for the United States, 
without the adoption of their Jepislature, and so infinitively 
beyond their power to adopt. If this assumption be yielded 
to, the state courts way be shut up, as there will then be 
potting to hinder citizens of the same state suing each other 
in the federal courts in every case, as on a bond for instance, 
because the common law obliges payment of it, and the com- 
mon law they say is thcir law. I am happy you bave taken 
up the subject; and I have carefully perused ‘and considered 
the notes you inclosed, and find but a single paragraph which 
I do not approve. It is that wherein (page 2) you say, 
that laws being emanations from the legislative department, 
and, when once enacted, continuing in force from a presum 
tion that their will so Continues, that chat presumption fails, 
and the laws of course fall, on the destruction of that legisla- 
tive department. I do not think this is the true bottom on 
which laws end the administering them rest. ‘The whole billy 
of the nation is the sovereign legislative, judiciary and execu. 

von. 1. FF 
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tive power for itself. The inconvenience of meeting to exer- 
cise these powers in person, and their inaptitude to exercise 
them, induce them to appoint special organs to declare their 
legislative will, to judge and to execute it, It is the will of 
the nation which makes the law obligatory ; it is their will 
which creates or annihilates the organ which is to declare and 
announce it. They may do it by a single person, 2s an Em- 
peror of Russia (constituting his declarations evidence of their 
will), or by a few persons, as the aristocracy of Venice, or by 
a complication of councils, as in our former regal government, 
or our present republican one. The law being law because it 
is the will of the nation, is not changed by their changing the 
organ through which they choose to announce their future will ; 
no more than the acts I ‘have done by one attorney lose their 
obligation by my changing or discontinuing that attorney. 
This doctrine has been, in a certain degree, sanctioned by the 
federal executive. For it is prescisely that on which the con- 
tinuance of obligation from our treaty with France was esta- 
blished, and the doctrine was particularly developed in a Jeter 
to Gouverneur Morris, written with the approbation of Presi. 
dent Washington and his cabinet. Mercer once prevailed on 
the Virginia Assembly to declare a different doctrine in some 
resolutions, ‘hese met universal disapprobation in this, as 
well as the other States, and, if I mistake not, a subsequent 
Assembly did something to do away the authority of their 
former unguarded resolutions. In this case, as in all others, 
the true principle will be quite as effectual to establish the just 


deductions. fore the revolution, the nation of Virginia had, 
by the organs they then it r to constitute, esta- 
plished a system oF laws, which they divided into three deno. 


minations of, 1. common law; 2. statute law; 3. chancery: or, 
if you please, into two only, of 1. common law; 2. chancery. 
When, by the Declaration of Independence, they chose to abo- 
lish their former organs of declaring their will, the acts of 
will already formally and constitutionally declared, remained 
untouched. For the nation was not dissolved, was not anni- 
hilated : its will, therefore, remained in full vigour: and on 
the establishing the new organs, first of a convention, and 
afterwards 2 more complicated legislature, the old acts of 
national will continued in force, the nation should, by its 
new organs, declare its will changed. The common law, 
therefore, which was not in force when we landed here, nor till 
we had formed ourselves into 2 nation, and had manifested by 
the organs we constituted that the common law was to be our 
Jaw, continued to be our law, because the nation continued in 
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being, and because though it changed the organs for the future 
declarations of its will, yet it did not change ita former declara- 
tions that the common law was its law. Apply these prin- 
ciples to the present case. Before the revolution there existed 
no such nation as the United States: they then firat associ- 
ated 28 a nation, but for special purposes only. They had all 
their laws to make, as Virginia on her first establishment 
asanation. But they did not, as Virginia had done, 
to adopt a whole system of laws ready made to their hand. As 
their association as a nation was only for special purposes, to 
wit, for the management of their concerns with one another and. 
with foreign nations, and the States composing the association 
chose to give it powers for those purposes and no others, they 
could not adopt any general system, because it would have 
embraced objects on which this association had no right to form 
or declare a will. It was not the organ for declaring s, national 
will in these cases, In the cases confided to them, they were 
free to declare the will of the nation, the law, but till it was 
declared there could be no law. So that the common Jaw did 
not become, ipso fucto, law on the new association; it could 
only become so by a positive adoption, and so far only as they 
wT ink i wl be of pret b the 
think it great importance, when you come to 

, to pourtray at full length the consequences of this 
Pee aoneine. it the somimon eet the we of the United 
States, and that their courts have, of course, jurisdiction co- 
extensive with that law, that is to say, general over all casca 
and i. But, great heavens! who could have conceived 
in 1789, that, within ten years, we should have to combat such 
windmills. Adieu. Yours affectionately. 

Tu. JEFFERSON, 





TO WILSON C. NICHOLAS. 


Monticello, Seprember 5, 1709. 
Deaz Sr, 
Yours of August the SOs ease duly to hand. ime with 
it regret we gave hope of ‘seeit here, but 
ald wot but counder tte obstacle as i I had writ- 
ten to Mr. Madison, as I had before informed you, and had 
stated to hia some general ideas for consideration and consul- 
tation when we should meet. I thought something essentially 
necessary to be said, in niles to azold the Inference of acqui- 
PF 
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escence; that a resolution or declaration should be passed» 
1, answering the reasonings of such of the States as have ven- 
tured into the field of reason, and that of the committee of 
Congress, taking some notice, too, of those States who have 
either not answered at all, or answered without reasoning. 
2. Making firm protestation against the precedent and prin- 
ciple, and reserving the right to make this palpable violation 
of the federal compact the ground of doing in future whatever 
we might now ri hifully do, should repetitions of these and 
other violations ot the compact render it expedient. 3. Ex- 
pressing, in affectionate and conciliatory language, our warm 
attachment to union with our sister States, and to the instru- 
ment and principles by which we are united ; that we are willing 
to sacrifice to this every thing but the rights of eel government 
in those important points which we have never yielded, and in 
which alone we see liberty, safety, and happiness ; that, not at 
all disposcd to make every measure of error or of wrong a 
cause of scission, we are willing to look on with indulgence, 
and to wait with patience till those passions and delusions shall 
have passed over, which the federal government have artfully 
excited to cover its own abuses and conceal its designs—fully 
confident, that the good sense of the American people, and 
their attachment to those very rights which we are now vindi- 
cating, will, before it shall be too late, rally with us round the 
true principles of our federal compact. This was only meant 
to give a general idea of the complexion and topics of such an 
instrument. Mr. M. who came, as had been proposed, docs 
not concur in the reservation proposed above ; and from this } 
recede readily, not only in deference to his judgment, but 
because, as we should never think of separation but for ted 
and enormous violations, so these, when they occur, will be 
cause enough of themselves. 

To these topics, however, should be added animadversions 
on the new pretensions to a common law of the United States. 
I proposed to Mr. M. to write to you; but he observed that 
you knew his sentiments so perfectly, from a former conference, 
that it was unnecessary. As to the preparing any thing, I 
must decline it, to avoid suspicions (ubich were pretty strong 
in some Sumer on the late occasion), and because there re- 
maina still, (after their late loss,) a mass of talents in Kentucky 
sufficient for every purpose. The only object of the present 
commuvication is to procure a concert in the general plan of 
action, as it is extremely desirable that Virginia and Kentucky 
should pursue the same track on this occasion. Besides, how 
gould you better while away the road from hence to Ken- 
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tucky, than in meditating this very subject, and preparin, 
something yourself, than whom nobody will do it better.” ‘The 
Joss of your brother, and the visit of the Apostle * * * to 
Kentucky, excite anxiety. However, we doubt not that his 
poisons will be effectually counterworked. Wishing you a 
pleasant journey and happy return, 
Tam, with great and sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
Tu. Jervenson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Monticello, November 22, 1799. 
Dean Sin, 


T have never answered your letter by Mr. Polk, because I 
expected to have paid you a visit. Tins has been prevented, 
by various causes, till yesterday. Thet being the day fixed 
for the departure of my daughter Eppes, my horses were 
ready for me to have set out to see you: an accident post- 
poned her departure to this day, and my visit also. But Co- 
jonel Monroe dined with me yesterday, and on my asking his 
commands for you, he cntered into the subject of the visit, 
and dissuaded ‘it entirely, founding the motives on the es- 
pionage of the litle * * * in * * * *, who would make it # 
subject of some political slander, and, perhaps, of some poli. 
tical injury. I have yielded to his representations, and 
therefore shall not have the pleasure of sceing you till my 
return from Philadelphia. regret it sincerely, not only 
on motives of attention, but of affairs. Some late cireum- 
stances changing considerably the t of our situation, must 
affect the line of conduct to be observed. I regret it the 
more, too, because, from the commencement of the ensuin, 
session, I shall trust the pow often with nothing confidential, 

rsuaded that during the ensuing twelve months they will 
lend their inquisitorial aid to furnish matter for newspapers. 
I shal} send you. as usual, printed communications, without 
saying any thing confidential on them. You will, of course, 
understand the cause. 

In your new station, let me recommend to you the jury 
system; as also the restoration of juries in the court of chan- 
cery, which a law not long since repealed, because ‘ the trial 
by jury is troublesome and expensive.’ If the reason be 
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good, they should abolish it at common law also. If Peter 
rr is ated in the room uot * © *, he will undertake the * Pro 
jing this business, and need your support. is 
Pot elected, I hope you will’, it done otherwise. 
My best respecte to Mrs. lison, and affectionate aaluta- 
tions to yourself. 
Tu. Jarrerson. 


TO COLONEL MONROE. 


Philadelphia, January 12, 1800. 
Dear Siz, 
Yours of January the 4th was received last night. I had 
then no opportunity of communicating to you confidentially 
information of the state of opinions here; but I learn to-night 
that two Mr. Randolphs will set out to-morrow morning for 
Richmond : if I can get this into their hands, I shall send it; 
otherwise it may wait longer. On the subject of election by a 
general ticket, or by districts, most ns here seem to have 
made up their minds. All agree that an election by districts 
would be best, if it could be general; but while ten States 
choose either by their ley ures or by a general ticket, it is 
folly, and worse than folly, for the other six not to do it. In 
these ten States the mori is certainly um sented ; 
and their majorities not only have the weight of their whole 
State in their scale, but have the benefit of so much of our 
minorities as can succeed at a district election. This is, in 
fact, insuring to our minorities the appointment of the govern- 
ment. To state it in another form: it is merely a question, 
whether we will divide the United States into sixteen or one 
hundred and thirty-seven districts. The latter being more 
cheequered, and representing the people in smaller sections, 
would be more likely to be an exact representation of their 
diversified sentiments. But a representation of a part by 
it, and part by small sections, would give a result yey 
ifferent from what would be the sentiment of the wh 

ple af the United States, were they assembled together. I 
Pare-today had a conversation with * * * *, who has taken a 
flying trip here from New York. He says they have really 
now a majority in the House of Representatives; but for 
want of some skilful person to rally round, they are dic- 
jointed, and will lose every question. In the Senate there is 
‘a majority of eight or nine against us. But in the new elec- 
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tion, which is to come on in April, three or four in the Senate 
will be changed in our favour; and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the county elections will still be better than the 
Just: but still, all will depend on the city election, which is 
of twelve members, At present, there would be no doubt of 
our carrying our ticket there; nor docs there seem to be time 
for any events arising to change that disposition. There is, 
therefore, the best prospect possible of a great and decided 
Majority on a joint vote of the two Houses, They are so 
confident of this, that the republican party there will not con- 
sent to clect either by districts or a general ticket. They 
choose to do it by their legislature. Iam told the republicans 
of New Jersey are equally confident, and cqually anxious 
against an election either by clistricts or a gencral ticket. The 
contest in this State will end in a separation of the present 
legislature without passing any clection lew, (and their former 
one has expired), and in depending on the new one, which will 
be elected Betober the 14th, in which the republican majority . 
will be more decided in the Representatives, and instead of a 
majority of five against us in the Senate, will be of one for us. 
They will, from the necessity of the case, choose the electors 
themselves, Perhaps it will be thought I ought in delicacy to 
be silent on this subject. But you, who know me, know that 
my private gratifications would be most indulged by that 
issue which should leave me most at home. If any thing 
supersedes this propensity, it is merely the desire to sec this 
government brought back to its republican principles. Con- 
sider this as written to Mr. Madison as much as yourself; and 
communicate it, if you think it will do any good, to those pos- 
sessing our joint confidence, or any others where it may be 
useful and safe. 
Health and affectionate salutations. 
Tu. Juyrenson. 


TO SAMUEL ADAMS. 


Philadelphia, Februsry 26, 1800. 
Deaz Sin, 
Mr. Erving delivered me your favour of January 31st, and 
I thank you for making me acquainted with him. You will 
always do ne a favour in giving me an unity of know- 
ing gentlemen as estimable in their principles and talents, as I 
find Mr. Erving to be, Ihave not yet seen Mr. Winthrop. 
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A letter from you, my respectable friend, after three and twenty 
years of reparation, has given me a pleasure I cannot express. 
It recalls to my mind the anxious days we then passed in 
struggling for the cause of mankind. Your principles have 
been tested in the crucible of time, and have come out pure. 
You bare proved. that it was monarchy, and not merely British 
monarchy, you opposed. government by representatives, 
elected by dhe peamte at short periods, ay our object; and 
our maxim at that day was, ‘ where annual election ends, 
tyranny begins ;’ nor have our departures from it been 
sanctioned by the happiness of their effects. A debt of an 
hundred millions, growing by usurious interest, and an artificial 
paper phalanx overruling the agricultural mass of our country, 
with other et carteras, have a tous aspect. 

T fear our friends on the other side the water, labouring in 
the same cause, have yet a great deal of crime and of misery 
to wade through. My confidence had been placed in the 
head, not in the heart of Buonaparte. I hoped he would cal- 
culate truly the difference between the fame of a wy eington 
and a Cromwell. Whatever his views may be, he bas at least 
transferred the destinies of the republic from the civil to the 
military arm. Some will use this as a lesson against the prac- 
ticability of republican government. I read it as a lesson 


againet the danger of standing armies. 
Adieu, my ever respected and venerable friend. May that 
kind overruling Providence which has so long 5 you to 


our country, still foster your remaining years with whatever 
may make them comfortable to yourself and soothing to your 
friends. 
Accept the cordial salutations of your affectionate friend, 
Ta. Jerrerson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philsdelphis, March 4, 1800. 
Deaz Siz, . 


1 have never written to you since my arrival here, for rea- 
sons which were explained. Yours of December the 29th, 
January the 4th, 9th, 12th, 18th, and February the 14th, 
have therefore remained unacknowledged. I have at different 
times inclosed to you such papers as seemed interesting. To 
day I ferward Bingham’s amendment to the election bill 
formerly inclosed to you, Mr. Pinckney’s proposed amend- 
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ment to the constitution, and the report of the Ways and 
Means. Bingham’s amendment was lost by the usual majority 
of two to one. A very different one will be proposed, con- 
taining the true sense of the minority, viz. that the two 
Houses, voting by heads, shall decide such questions as the 
constitution authorizes to be raised. This may probably be 
taken up in the other House under better auspices, for though 
the federalists have a great majority there, yet they are of a 
more moderate temper than for some time past. e Senate, 
however, seem determined to yield to nothing which shall give 
the other House greater weight in the decision on elections 
than they rita ea ikke 
Mr. Pinckney’s motion has Leen supported, and is likel 

to have some ates which were not expected. I rather believe 
he will withdraw it, and propose the same thing in the form of 
a bill; it being the opinion of some that such a regulation is 
not against the present constitution. In this form it will 
stand 2 better chance to pass, as a majority only in both 
Houses will be necessary. By putting off the building the 
seventy-fours and stopping enlistments, the loan will be 
reduced to three and a half millions. But I think it cannot 
be obtained. For though no new bankruptcies have hap- 
pened here for some weeks, or in New York, yet they con- 
tinue to happen in Baltimore, and the whole commercial race 
are lying on their oars, and gathering in their affairs, not 
knowing what new failures may put their resources to the 
proof, In this state of things they cannot lend money. Some 
foreigners have taken asylum among us, with a good deal of 
money, who may perhaps choose that deposit, Robbin’s 
affair has been under agitation for some days. Livingston 
made an able speech of two and a half hours yesterday. The 
advocates of the measure feel its pressure heavily ; and though 
they may be able to repel Livingston's motion of censure, I 
do not believe they can carry Bayard’s of approbation, The 
landing of our Envoys at Lisbon will risk @ very dangerous 
consequence, insomuch as the news of Truxton’s aggression 
will perhaps arrive at Paris before our commissioners will. 
Had th e directly there, they might have been two 
months al of that news. We are entirely without further 
information from Paris. By letters from Bordeaux, of De- 
cember the 7th, tobacco was then from twenty-five to twenty- 
seven dollars per hundred. Yet did Marshall maintain ou the 
non-intercourse bill, that its price at other markets had never 
been affected by that law. While the navigating and pro- 
vision States, who are the majority, can keep open all the 
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markets, or at least sufficient ones for their objects, the cries of 
the tobacco makers, who are the minority, and not at all in 
favour, will hardly be listened to. It is truly the fable of the 
monkey pulling the nuts out of the fire with the cat’s paw ; 
and it shews that G, Mason’s proposition in the convention was 
wise, that on laws regulating commerce, two-thirds of the 
votes should be requisite to pase them. However, it would 
have been trampled under foot by 2 triumphant majority. 
March 8. My letter has lain by me till now, waiting Mr. 
Trist's departure. ‘The question has been decided y on 
Livingston's motion respecting Robbins; thirty-five for it, 
about sixty against it. Livingston, Nicholas, and Gallatin 
distinguished themselves on one side, and J. Marshall great! 
on the other. Still it is believed they will not push Bayard's 
motion of approbation. We have this day also decided in 
Senate on the motion for overhauling the editor of the Aurora, 
It was carried, as usual, by about two to one; H. Marshall 
voting of course with them, as did, and frequently does, 
es # © of * * © =, who is perfectly at market. It 
happens that the other party are so strong, that they do not 
think either him or * * ®* worth buying. As the con- 
veyance is confidential, I can say something on a subject, 
which, to those who do not know my real dispositions re- 
specting it, might seem indelicate, The federalists begin to 
be very seriously alarmed about their election next fall. ‘Their 
speeches in private, as well as their public and private de- 
meanour to me, indicate it strongly. This seems to be the 
proapect. Keep out Pennsylvania, Jersey, and New York, 
and the rest of the States are about equally divided; and in 
this estimate it is supposed that North Carolina and Maryland 
added together are equally divided. ‘Then the event depends 
on the three middle States before mentioned. As to them, 
Pennsylvania passes no law for an clection at the present 
session, They confide that the next election gives a decided 
majority in the two Houses when joi er. McKean, 
therefore, intends to call the legislature to meet immediatel 
after the new election, to appoint electors themselves. Still 
you will be sensible there may arise a difficulty between the 
two Houses about voting by heads or by Houses. ‘The repub- 
lican members here from Jersey are entirely confident that 
their two Houses, joined together, have a majority of repub- 
licans; their Council being republican by six or eight votes, 
and the lower House federal by only one or two; and they 
have no doubt the sppmcnctang elect will be in favour of the 
republicans. They appoint by the two Houses voting 
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together. In New York all depends on the success of the 
city election, which is of twelve members, and of course 
makes a difference of twenty-four, which is sufficient to make 
the two Houses, joined together, blican in their vote. 
Governor Clinton, General Gates, some other old revo- 
lutionary characters, have been put on the republican ticket. 
Burr, Livingston, &c. entertain no doubt on the event of that 
election. Still these are the ideas of the blicans only in 
these three States, and we must make great allowance for their 
sanguine views, Upon the whole, I consider it as rather more 
doubtful than the last election, in which I was not deceived in 
more than a vote or two. If Pennsylvania votes, then, either 
Jersey or New York giving a republican vote, decides the 
election. If Pennsylvania does not vote, then New York de- 
termines theelection. In any event, we may say that, if the 
city election of New York’ ie in favour of the republican 
ticket, the issue will be republican; if the federal ticket for 
the city of New York prevails, the probabilities will be in 
favour of a federal issue, because it would then require a re- 
publican vote both from Jersey and Pennsylvania to prepon- 
derate against New York, on which we could not count with 
any confidence. The election of New York being in April, it 
becomes an early and interesting object. It is probable the 
landing of our Envoys in Lisbon will add a month to our sen- 
sion ; Seceuss all that the eastern men are anxious about, is to 
get away before the possibility of a treaty's coming in 
upon us. 

Present my respectful salutations to Mrs. Madison, and be 
assured of my constant and affectionate esteem. 

Tu, Jerrerson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


Philadelphia, May 12, 1800. 
Dear Siz, 


Congress will rise to-day is Somer _ Nicholas Pro 
ing to call on you, i from him the Congressi 
pag On the Thole> the federalists have not been able to 
carry n single strong measure in the lower House the whole 
session. ‘When they met, it was believed they had a majority 
of twenty; but many of these were new and moderate men, 
and soon saw the true character of the party, to which they had 
been well disposed while at a distance. The tide, too, of 
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public opinion sets so st against the federal lings, 
that this melted off he oo eee dismayed eee; 
the party. The Senate alone remained undismayed to the last. 
Firm to their purposes, regardless of public opinion, and more 
disposed to coeree than to court it, not a man of their majority 
fjave way in the least; and on the election bill, they adhered to 
Jobn Marshall’s amendment, by their whole number; and if 
there had been a full Senate, there would have been but eleven 
votes against it, which include H. Marshall, who has voted 
with the republicans this session. . bs ba = 
* rs * ° s . . 

Accept sssurances of constant and affectionate esteem to Mrs. 

Madison and yourself, from, 
Dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend and servant, 
Tu. Jerruxson. 


TO GIDEON GRANGER. 


Monticello, August 13, 1800, 
Dean Sir, : 


T received with t pleasure your favour of June the 4th, 
and am much comfortad by the appearance of a change of 
opinion in your State; for we may obtain, and I 
believe shall’ obtain, a majority in the legislature of the United 
States, attached to the preservation of the federal constitution, 
according to its obvious principles, and those on which it was 
known to be received; attached equally to the preservation 
to the States of those rights unquestionably remaining with 
them; friends to the freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, trial by jury, and to economica) government; opposed 
to standing armies, paper systems, war, and all connection, 
other than commerce, with any foreign nation; in short, a 
majority firm in all those principles which we have espoused, 
and the federalists have uniformly ; stil}, should the 
whole body of New E continue in opposition to these 
principles of government, either knowingly or through delu- 
sion, our government will be a very uneasy one. It can never 
be harmonious and solid, while so respectable = portion of its 
citizens support principles which go directly to a change of 
the federal constitution, to sink the State governments, conso- 
lidate them into one, and to monarchise that. Qur country is 
too large to have all its affairs directed by a single govern- 
ment. Public scrvants, at such a distance, and rons under 
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the eye of their constituents, must, from the circumstance of 
distance, be unable to administer and overlook all the details 
aecessary for the good government of the citizens: and the 
same circumstance, by rendering detection impossible to their 
constituents, will invite the public agents to corruption, plunder, 
and waste. And I do verily be lieve, that if the principle were 
to prevail, of a common Jaw being in force in the United 
States, (which principle the General Government at 
once of all the powers of the State governments, and reduces us 
to a single consolidated government) it would become the 
most corrupt government on the earth. You have seen the 
Practices by which the public servants have been able to cover 
their conduct, or, where that could not be done, delusions by 
which they have varnished it for the eye of their constituents, 
‘What an augmentation of the field for jobbing, speculating, 
plundering, office building, and office hunting, would be pro- 
duced by an assumption of all the State powers into the hands 
of the General Government! The true theory of our consti~ 
tution is surely the wisest and best, that the States arc inde- 
pendent as to cvery thing within themselves, and united as to 
every thing respecting forcign nations. Let the General 
Government be reduced to foreign concerns only, and let our 
affairs be disentangled from thove of all other nations, except 
as tocommerce, which the merchants will manage the better 
the more they are left free to manage for themselves, aud our 
General Government may be reduced to 2 very imps orgaui- 
zation, and a very unexpensive one ; a few plain dutics to be 
performed by a few servants. But I repeat, that this simple 
and economical mode of government ean never be sccurcd, if 
the New England States continue to support the contrary 
aystem. I rejoice, therefore, in every appearance of their 
returning to those principles which I had always imagined to 
be almost innate in them. in this State, a few persons were 
deluded by the X. ¥. Z. duperies. You saw the effect of it 
in our last Congressional Representatives, chosen under their 
influence. This experiment on their credulity is now scen 
into, and our next representation will be as republican as it 
has heretofore been. On the whole, we hope, that by a part 
of the Union having held on to the principles of the constitu- 
tion, time has been given to the States to recover from the 
temporary phrenzy into which they had been decoyed, to rally 
round the constitution, and to rescue it from the destruction 
with which it had been threatened even at their own hands, 
I see, copied from the American Magazine, two numbers of a 
paper signed Don Quixote, most excellently adapted to intro- 
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I would, with great re, have written the letter you 
desired in behalf of your friend, but there are existing cireum- 
stances which render a letter from me to that magistrate as 
improper as it would be unavailing. I shall be happy, on 
some more fortunate occasion, to prove to you my desire of 
serving your wishes. 

I sometime ago received a letter from a Mr. M‘Gregory of 
Derby, in your state: it is written with such a di of 
sense and appearance of candour, as entities it to an answer. 
Yet the writer being entirely unknown to me, and the strata- 
gems of the times very multifarious, I have thought it beat to 
avail myself of your friendship, and inclose the answer to you. 
You will seeits nature. If you find, from the character of the 
person to whom it is addressed, that no improper use would 
probably be made of it, be 80 good as to seal and send it, 
‘Otherwise suppress it. 

How will the vote of your State and Rhode Island be as to 
A. and P.? 

I am, with great and sincere esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
Tx. Jzrverson. 


TO URIAH MGREGORY. 


Monticello, August 19, 1800. 
Siz, 
Your favour of July the 19th has been received, and re- 
ceived with the tribute of due to a person, who, anurged 
by motives of personal fri ip ot acquaintance, and unai 


by particular information, will so far exercise his justice as to 

vert to the proofs of ay tion given a public character 
by his own State and by the United States, and weigh them 
in the scale against the fatherless calumnies he hears uttered 
against him. ‘These public acts are known even to those who 
know nothing of my private life, and surely are better evidence 
to a mind disposed ‘to truth, than slanders which no man will 
affirm on his own knowledge, or ever saw one who would, 
From the moment that a portion of my fellow citizens looked 
towards me with a view to one of their highest offices, the 
floodgates of calumny have been opened upon me; not where 
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Tam lly known, where their slanders would be instantly 
jude and suppressed, from a general sense of their false- 
; but in the remote parts of the Union, where the 
means of detection are not at hand, and the trouble of an 
inquiry is greater than would suit the hearers to undertake. 
T know that I might have filled the courts of the United 
States with actions for these slanders, and have ruined perhaps 
many s who are not innocent. But this would be no 
equivalent to the loss of character. I leave them, therefore, 
to the reproof of their own consciences, If these do not con- 
demn them, there will yet come a day when the falso witness 
will meet a judge who has not slept over his slanders. If the 
reverend Cotton Mather Smith, of Shena, believed this as 
firmly as 1 do, be would surely never have affirmed that ‘I 
had obtained my property by fraud and robbery; that in one 
instance, | had detrrudes and robbed a widow and fatherless 
children of an estate to which I was executor, of ten thousand 
pounds sterling, by keeping the property and paying them in 
money at the nominal rate, when it was worth no more than 
forty for one : and that all this could be proved." Every tittle 
of it is fable; there not having existed a single circumstance 
of my life to which any part of it can hang. J never was 
executor but in two instances, both of which having taken 
place about the beginning of the revolution, which withdrew 
me immediately from all private pursuits, I never meddled in 
either executorship. In one of the cases only, were there a 
widow and children. She was my sister. She retained and 
managed the estate in her own hands, and no part of it was 
ever in mine. In the other. I was a coparcencr, and only 
received on a division the equal portion allotted me. ‘To 
nether of these executorships seneionos sold, Mr. eat 
fer. Agam, my property is imonial except about 
seven or eght hundred worth of lands, purchased by 
myself and paid for, not to widows and orphans, but to the 
very gentleman from whom I purchased. If Mr. Smith, 
therefore, thinks the precepts of the gospel intended for those 
who preach them as well as for others, he will doubtless some 
day feel the duties of repentance, and of acknowledgment, in 
such forms as to correct the wrong he has done. Perhaps he 
will have to wait till the passions of the moment have passed 
away. All this is left to his own conscience. 
ese, Sir, are facts, well known to every person in this 
juarter, which I have committed to paper for you own satis- 
faction, and that of those to whom you may choose to mention 
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them. I only pray that my letter may not go out of your 
own hands, Test it should Jet into the Dewrpapers, a Boa = 
garden scene into which I have made it a point to enter on no 
provocation, 
Lan, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Ta. Jerrenson. 


TO DOCTOR RUSH. 


Monticello, September 23, 1800. 
Dear Sim, 


T have to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of August 
the 22nd, and to congratulate you on the healthiness of your 
city. Still Baltimore, Norfolk, and Providence admonish us 
that we are not clear of our new scourge. When great evils 
happen, I am in the habit of looking out for what good may 
arise from them as consolations to us, and Providence has in 
fact so established the order of things, as that most evils are 
the means of producing some . The yellow fever will 
discourage the growth cities in our nation, and I view 
rest cities as pestilential to the morals, the health, and the 
iberties of man. True, they nourish some of the elegant arts, 
but the useful ones can thrive elsewhere, and less perfection 
in the others, with more health, virtue, and freedom, would be 
my choice. 

I agree with you entirely, in condemning the mania of 
giving names to objects of any kind after persons still living. 
Death alone can seal the title of any man to this honour, by 
putting it out of his power to forfeit it. There is one other 
mode of recording merit, which I have often thought might be 
introduced, so as to gratify the living by praising the dead. 
In giving, for instance, a commission of Chief Justice to 
Bushrod Washington, it should be in consideration of his 
integrity, and science in the laws, and of the services rendered 
to our country by his illustrious relation, &c. A commission 
to a descendant of Dr. Franklin, besides being in consideration 
of the proper qualifications of the person, should add, that of 
the great services rendered by his illustrious ancestor, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, by the advancement of science, by inventions 
useful to man, &c. I am not sure that we ought to change 
all our names. And during the regal government, sometimes 
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indeed, they were given through aculation; but often also as 
the reward of the merit of times, sometimes for services 
rendered the colony. Perhaps, too, a name, when given, 
should be deemed a sacred P 

I promised you a letter on Christianity, which I have not 
forgotten. On the contrary, it is because I have reflected on 
it, that I find much more time necessary for it than I can at 
present dispose of. I have a view of the subject which ought 
to displease neither the rational Christian nor Deist, and would 
reconcile many to a character they have too hastily rejected. 
I do not know that it would reconcile the genus irritabile 
vatum, who are all in arms against me. Their hostility is on 
too interesting ground to be softened. The delusion into 
which the X. ¥. Z. plot shewed it possible to push the peoples 
the successful experiment, made under the prevalence of that 
delusion, on the clause of the constitution, which, while it 
secured the freedom of the press, covered also the freedom of 
religion, had given to the clergy a very favourite hope of 
obtaining an establishment of is pesto form of Christianity 
through the United States ; as every sect believes its own 
form the true one, every one, perhaps, hoped for his own, but 
especially the Episcopalians and tionalists. The re- 
turning good sense of our country threatens abortion to their 
hopes; and they believe that any portion of power confided to 
me, will be exerted in opposition to their schemes, And the: 
believe rightly: for I have sworn, upon the altar of ip 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man. But this is all they have to fear from me: and 
enough to ie their a inion. And “ is the cause of their 

rinting lying pamphlets against me, forging conversations for 
ne with Mera shop Madison, &e., which are absolute 
falsehoods, without a circumstance of truth to rest on; false- 
hoods, too, of which I acquit Mazzei and Bishop Madison, 
for they are men of truth. 

But enough of this: it is more than I havo before com- 
mitted to on the subject of all the lies which have been 
preached P| printed against me. I have not seen the work 
of Sonnini which you mention; but I have seen another work 
on Africa, Parke’s, which I fear will throw cold water on the 
hopes of the friends of freedom. You will hear an account of 
au attempt at insurrection in this State. I am looking with 
anxiety to see what will be its effect on our State. We are 
truly to be pitied. I fear we have little chance to see you at 
the federal city, or in Virginia, and as little at Philadelphia. 

VOL, IL, ce 
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It would be a great treat to receive you here. But nothin 
but sickness could effect that; so I do not wish it. For 
sah you health and happiness, and think of you with affection. 
leu. 
Tu. Jur¥eRson. 


TO ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON. 


Washington, December 14, 1800. 
Deas Sta, 


Your former communications on the subject of the steam 
engine, I took the liberty of laying before the American Phi- 
losophical Society, by whom they will be printed in their 
volume of the present year. I have heard of the discovery of 
some large bones, supposed to be of the mammoth, at about 
thirty or forty miles distance from you: and among the bones 
found, are said to be some which we have never yet been able 
to procure, ‘The first interesting question is, whether they are 
the bones of the mammoth ? e second, what are the parti- 
cular bones, and could I possibly re them? ‘The bones 
I am most anxious to obtain are of the head and feet, 
which are said to be among those found in your State, as also 
the ossa innominata and the scapula. Others would also 
be interesting, though similar ones may be possessed, because 
they would shew, by their similarity, that the set belong to 
me mammoth. Could I so fd re . igpey you on this 
subject, as to en; some of your friends, near the place, to 

me - cy the bones shore menticosl If they are to be 

ught, I wil ly pay for them whatever you si 

to 2 reasonable ; and vill place the money New York a3 
instantacecuuly ae it is meu pera to me, as the post can 
carry it, as I wi expenses of package, transportation, &c. 
to ‘New ‘York and Philadelphia, where they may be addressed 
to John Barnes, whose agent (he not being on the spot) will 
take care of them for me. 

But I have still a more important subject whereon to address 
you. Though our information of the votes of the several 
States be not official, yet they are stated on such evidence as 
to satisfy both parties that the republican vote has been suc- 
cessful. We may, therefore, venture to hazard propositions 
on that hypothesis without being justly subjected to raillery or 
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ridicule. The constitution, to which we are all attached, was 
meant to be republican, and we believe to be republican ac~ 
cording to every candid interpretation, Yet we have secn 
it 50 interpreted and administered, as to be truly what the 
French have called it, a monarchie masqué. Yet 20 long has 
the vessel run on this way and been trimmed to it, that to put 
her on her republican tack will require all the skill, the firm- 
ness, and the zeal of her ablest best friends. It is a crisi: 
which calls on them to sacrifice all other objects, and repair to 
her aid in this momentous operation. Not only their shill is 
wanting, but their names also. It is essential to assemble, in 
the outset, persons to compose our administration, whose ta- 
lents, integrity, and revolutionary name and principles may 
inspire the nation, at once, with unbounded confidence, and 
impose an awful silence on all the maligners of republicanism ; 
as may suppress in embryo the pu avowed by one of their 
most daring and effective chiefs, of beating down the adminis- 
tration. ‘These names do not abound at this day. So few 
are they, that yours, my friend, cannot be spared among them 
without leaving a blank which cannot be filled. If I can ob- 
tain for the public the aid of those I have contemplated, I fear 
nothing. If this cannot be done, then are we unfortunate 
indeed! We shall be unable to realize the pros] which 
lave been held out to the people, and we must fall back into 
monarchism, for want of not hands, to help us out of 
it. This is a common cause, my dear Sir, common to all re- 
publicans ‘Though I have been too honourably placed in 
ront of those who are to enter the breach so happily made, 
yet the energies of every individual are necessary, and in the 
very place where his energies can most serve the enterprize. I 
con assure you, that your colleagues will be most table to 
Yous one of them, whom you cannot mistake, peculiarly so. 
‘The part which circumstances constrain us to propose to you 
ia, the secretaryship of the navy. "These circumstances can 
not be explained by letter. Republicanism is so rare in those 
parts which possess nautical skill, that I cannot find it allied 
there to the other qualifications. ‘Though you are not nauti- 
cal by profession, yet your residence and your mechanical 
science qualify you as well as a gentleman can possibly be, and 
sufficiently to enable you to choose under-agents perfectly quali- 
fied, and to superintend their condnet. Come forward, then, 
my dear Sir, and give us the aid of your talents and the 
weight of your character towards the new establishment of 
republicanism : I say, for its new establishment ; for hitherto, 
we have seen only its travestie. ma urged thus far, on the 
ce 
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belief that your present office would not be an obstacle to this 
proposition. I was informed, and 1 think it was by your bro- 
ther, that you wished to retire from it, and were only restrained 
by the fear that a successor of different principles might be 

inted. ‘The late change in your council of appointment 
will remove this fear. It will not be improper to say a word 
on the subject of expense. The gentlemen who composed. 
General ‘Washington 's first administration, took up, too uni- 
versally, a practice of general entertainment, which was unne- 
cessary, obstructive of business, and so oppressive to themselves, 
that it was among the motives for their retirement. Their 
successors profited from the experiment, and lived altogether 
as private individuals, and so have ever continued to do. 
Here, indeed, it cannot be otherwise, our situation bein; 
rural, that during the vacations of the legislature we shall 
have no society but of the officers of government, and in time 
of sessions the legislature is become and becoming so nume- 
rous, that for the [ast half dozen years nobody but the Presi- 
dent has pretended to entertainthem. I have been led to 
make the application before official knowledge of the result of 
our election, because the return of Mr. Van Benthuysen, one 
of your electors and neighbours, offers me a safe conveyance, 
at a moment when the post-offices will be peculiarly suamcocs 
and prying. Your answer may come by post without danger, 
if directed in some other handwriting tl ap your own; and I 
will pray you to give me an answer gs soon as you can make 
up your mind. 

cept assurances of cordial esteem and respect, and my 
friendly salutations. 








Ta. Jerrenson. 


TO COLONEL BURR. 


‘Washington, December 15, 1800, 
Deaz Sr, 


Although we have not official information of the votes for 
President and Vice President, and cannot have until the first 
week in February, yet the state of the votes is given on such 
evidence, as satisfies Doh parties that the two republican can- 
didates stand highest. From South Carolina we have not 
even heard of the actual vote; but we have learned who were 
appointed electors, and with sufficient certainty how they 
would vote. It is said they would withdraw from yourself one 
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vote. It has also been said that a General Smith, of Tennes- 
see, had declared he would give his second vote to Mr. Galla- 
tin, not from any indisposition towards you, but extreme re- 
verence to the character of Mr. Gallatin. It is also surmised 
that the vote of Gcorgia will not be entire. Yet nobody pre- 
tends to know these things of a certainty, and we know 
enough to be certain that what it is surmised will be withheld, 
will still leave you four or five votes at least abuve Mr. Adams. 
However, it was badly manegel at to have arranged with 
certainty what seems to have left to hazard. 1t was the 
more material, because I understand several of the high-Aying 
federalists have expressed their hope that the two republican 
tickets may be equal, and their determination in that case to 
prevent a choice by the Flouse of Representatives (which 
they are strong enough to dy), and let the government devolve 
ona President of the Senate. Decency required that T should 
be so entirely passive during the late contest, that 1 never 
once asked whether arrangements had been madc to prevent 
80 many from dropping votcs intentionally, as might frustrate 
half the republican wish ; nor did I doubt, till lately, that 
such had been made. 

While 1 must congratulate you, my dear Sir, on the issue 
of this contest, because it is more honourable, and doubtless 
more grateful to you than any station within the competence 
of the chief magistrate, yet, for myself, and for the substantial 
service of the public, I feel mot sensibly the loss we sustain 
of your aid in our new administration. It leaves a chasm in 
my arrangements, which cannot be adequately filled up, I 
had endeavoured to compose an administration whose tleatas 
integrity, names, and dispositions, should at once inspire un- 
bounded confidence in the public mind, and insure a per- 
fect harmony in the conduct of the public business. I 
lose you from the list, and am not sure of all the others. 
Should the gentlemen who possess the public confidence 
decline taking a part in their affairs, and force us to take 
persous unknown to the people, the evil genius of this country 
may realise his avowal that * he will beat down the administra- 
tion.’ The return of Mr. Van Bentbuysen, one of your 
electors, furnishes me a confidential opportunity of writin, 
this much to you, which I should not have ventured throug] 
the post office at this prying seasor. We shall of course see 
you before the fourth of March. 

Accept my respectful and affectionate salutations, 


Tu. JEFFERSON 
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TO JUDGE BRECKENRIDGE. 


‘Washington, December 18, 1800. 
Daz Sr, 


I received, while at home, the letter you were so kind as to 
write me. The employments of the country have such irre- 
sistible attractions for me, that while I am at home I am not 
very punctual in acknowledging the letters of my friends. 
‘Having no refuge here from my room and writing table, it is 
my regular season for fetching up the leeway of my corre- 
spondence. 

Before you receive this, you will have understood that the 
State of South Carolina (the only one about which there was 
uncertainty) has given 2 republican vote, and saved us from 
the consequences of the annihilation of Pennsylvania, But 
we are brought into dilemma by the probable equality of the 
two republican candidates. The federalists in Congress mean 
to take advantage of this, and either to prevent an election 
als er, or reverse what has understood to have been 
the wishes of the people as to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent; wishes which the constitution did not it them 
specially to designate. The latter alternative still gives us a 

ublican administration. The former, a suspension of the 
fe government, for want of a head. This opens to us an 
abyss at which every sincere patriot must shudder. General 
Davie has arrived here with the treaty formed (under the name 
of a convention) with France. It is now before the Senate 
ied {atification, and wil encounter chjections, ie believes 

irmoly that # continental peace in Ew will take place, ant 
that England slso may be comprebended. 
coept anmurenoss of the grant zespect of, 
Sir, 


‘Your most obedient servant, 
Tx, JEFFERSON. 
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TO JAMES MADISON 


‘Washington, December 19, 1800, 
Dear Sir, 


Mrs. Brown's departure for Virginia enables me to write 
confidentially what I could not have ventured by the post at 
this prying season. The election in South Carolina has in 
some measure decided the great contest. Though 
do not hnow the actual votes of Tennessec, Kentucky, 
mont, yet we believe the votes to be on the whole, J. seventy- 
three, B. seventy-three, A. sixty-five, P. sixty-four. Rhode Island 
withdrew one from P, There is a possibility that ‘Tennessee may 
withdraw one from B., and Burr writes that there may be onc 
yote in Vermont for J. But I hold the lattcr impossible, and the 
former not probable; and that there will be an absolute parity 
between the two republican candidates. This has produced 
great dismay and gloom on the republican gentlemen here, 
and exultation in the federalists, who ope 





Y} 
nly declare they will 
prevent an election, and will name a President of the Senate, 
pro tem. by what they say would only be a stretch of the con- 
stitution. ‘The prospect of preventing this, is as follows. 
Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessec, Kentucky, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, can be counted on for their 
vote in the House of Representatives, and it is thought br 
some, that Baer of Maryland, and Linn, of New Jerscy, will 
come over. Some even count on Morris of Vermont. But 
you must know the uncertainty of such a dependence under 
the operation of caucuses other federal engines, ‘The 
month of February, therefore, will present us storms of a new 
character. Should they have a particular issuc, I hope you 
will be here a day or two, at least, befora the 4th of March. 
I know that your epeeanmnce on the scene before the departure 
of Congress, would assuage the minority, and inspire in the 
majority confidence and joy unbounded, which they would 
spread far and wide on their journey home. Let me beseech 
you then to come with a view of staying perhaps a couple 
of weeks, within which time things might be put into such a 
train, as would permit us both to go home for a short time, 
for removal. I wrote to R. R. L. by a confidential hand 
three days ago. The person for the Treasury has 
not come yet. 
Davie is here with the convention, as it is called; but it isa 
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real treaty, and without limitation of time. It has some dis- 
le features, and will the compromitting us 
with Great Britain. I am not at Jiberty to mention its con- 
tents: but I believe it will meet with opposition from both 
sides of the House. It has been a bungling negotiation. Eils- 
worth remains in France fot his health. ie resigned bis 
office of Chief Justice. Putting these two things together, 
‘we cannot misconstrue his views. He must have had great con- 
fidence in Mr, Adams's continuance, to risk such a certainty as 
he held. Jay was yesterday nominated Chief Justice. We 
were afraid of somethmg worse. A scheme of government for 
the territory is cooking by a committee of each House, under 
separate authorities, but probably a voluntary harmony. Thi 
let out no hints. It is believed that the judiciary system wil 
not be pushed, as the i ts, if made by the present 
administration, could vot fall on those who create them. But 
I very much fear the road system will be urged. The mines 
of Peru would not supply the monies which would be wasted 
on this object, nor the patience of any People stand the 
abuses which would be incontrolably committed under it. I 
propose, as soon as the state of the election is perfect! ascer- 
tained, to aim at a candid understanding with Mr. Adams, I 
do not expect that either his feelings or his views of interest 
will oppose it. I hope to induce in him dispositions liberal 
and accommodating. 
Accept my affectionate salutations. 
‘Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 


‘Woshington, December 26, 1800. 
Deaz Siz, 


All the votes have now come in, except of Vermont and 
Kentucky, and there is no doubt that the result is a perfect 
parity between the two republican characters. ‘The federalists 
a] i Getermined: to prevent: en election, and tp peat a bill 
giving the government to Mr. Jay, appointed Chief Justice, 
or to archall, arte ta of sy vet} am ie oe 
opinion that and Jersey will give the seven republi- 
can majorities. The French treaty will be violently 
by the federalists; the giving up vessels is the article they 
cannot swallow. ‘They bave got their judiciary bill forwarded 
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to commitment. I dread this above all the measures medi- 
tated, because appointments in the nature of freehold render 
it difficult to undo what is done. We expect a report for a 
territorial government which is to pay litle respect to the 
rights of man. 
. . . * . * 

Cordial and affectionate salutations, Adicu. 

Tu. Jzrvenson. 


TO COLONEL BURR, 


Waslungton, February 1, 1802, 
Deaz Sin, 


It was to be expected that the enemy would endeavour to 
sow tares between us, that they mht divide us and our 
friends. Every consideration satisfies mc you will be an 

our guard against this, as 1 assure you { am strongly. I 
hear of one stratagem so imposing: so base that it 13 pro- 

r I should notice it to you. Mr. Munford, who is here, says 

e saw at New York, before he left it, an original letter of mine 
to Judge Brecheuridge, in which are sentiments highly inju- 
rious to you. He knows my handwriting, and did not doubt 
that to be genuine. I inclose you a copy, taken from the 
press copy, of the only letter I ever wrote to Judge Brecken- 
ridge in my life: the press copy itself has been shown to 
several of our mutual friends here. Of consequence the letter 
seen by Mr. Munford must be a forgery, and if it contains a 
sentiment unfriendly or disrespectful to you, I affirm it so- 
lemnly to be a forgery; as also if it varies from the copy 
inclosed. With the common trash of slander 1 should not 
think of troubling you: but the forgery of one’s handwritin, 
is too imposing to be neglected. A mutual knowledge of enc 
other furnishes us with the best test of the contrivances which 
will be practised by the enemies of both. 

Accept assurances of my high respect and esteem. 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 
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TO GOVERNOR M‘KEAN. 


‘Washington, Februnry 2, 1601. 
Deak Sia, 


T have long waited for an ity to acknowledge the 
receipt of your favour of December the 15th, as well as that 
by Dr. Mendenhall. None occurring, I shall either deliver 
the present to General Muhlenburg, or put it under cover to 
Doctor Wistar, to whom I happen to be writing, to be sent to 
your house in Philadelphia, or forwarded confidentially to 

neaster. 

The event of the election is still in dubio. A strong por- 
tion in the House of R. tatives will prevent an election 
if they can, I rather believe they will not be able to do it, 
as there are six individuals of moderate character, any one of 
whom coming over to the republican vote will make a ninth 
State. ‘Till this is known, it is too soon for me to say what 
should be done in such atrocious cases as those you mention 
of federal officers obs ing the tion of the State go- 
vernments. One thing I will say, that as to the future, inter- 
ferences with elections, whether of the State or General Go- 
vernment, by officers of the latter, should be deemed cause of 
removal; because the constitutional remedy by the elective 

inciple becomes nothing, if it may be smothered by the 
enormous patronage of the General ernment. How far it 
may be practicable, prudent, or » to look back, is too 
Rreat a question to be decided but by the united wisdom of 

¢ whole administration when f Our situation is so 
different from yours, that it render proper some dif- 
ferences in the “practice. "Your State is a single body, the 
majority clearly one way. Ours is of sixteen integral parts, 
some of them all one way, some all the other, some divided. 
‘Whatever may be decided as to the they. sball give no 
trouble to the State Governments in future, if it shall depend 
on me; and be assured, particularly as to yourself, that I 
should consider the most fect harmony and interchange of 
accommodations and offices with those governments as 
among the first objects. 

Accept assurances of my high consideration, respect, and 
esteem. 

Tu. JErrenson. 
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TO TENCH COXE. 


‘Washington, February 11, 1801. 
Deaz Siz, 


Your favour of January the 25th came to hand some days 
2go. and yesterday a an put into my hand, at the door 
of the Senate chamber, the volume of the American Museum 
for 1798. As no letter accompanied it, I took it for granted 
it was to bring under my eye some of its contents. I have 
gone over it with satisfaction. 

‘This is the morning of the election by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. For some time past a single individual had de 
clared he would by his vote make up the ninth State. On 
Saturday last he changed, and it stands at prescnt eight one 
way, six the other, and two divided. Which of the two will 
be ‘clected, and whether either, I deem perfectly problemati- 
cat: and my mind bas long been equally made up for either 
of the three events, If I can find out the person who brought 
me the volume from you, I shall return it by him, because I 
presume it makes oue of a set. If not by him, I will find 
some other person who may convey it to Philadelphia, if not 
to Lancaster. Very Possibly it may by a different con- 
veyance from this letter. probably you will learn before 
the receipt of citber, the result, or progress at least, of the 
election. We see already at the threshold, that if it falls on 
me, I shall be embarrassed by finding the officcs vacant, which 
cannot be even temporarily filled but with advice of Senate, 
and that body is called on the fourth of March, when it is 
impossible for the new mombers of Kentucky, Georgia, and 
South Carolina to receive notice in time to be here. The 
summons for Kentucky, dated, as all were, January the Sist, 
could not go hence till the 5th, and that for Georgia did not 
go till the 6th. If the difficulties of the election, therefore, 
are got over, there are more and more behind, until new clec- 
tions shall have regenerated the constituted authorities. The 
defects of our constitution, under circumstances like the pre- 
sent, 9] ve it. 

"Accept assurances of the esteem and respect of, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Ts. Jerrenson. 
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TO JAMES MONROE. 


‘Washington, February 15, 1801. 
Dean Siz, 

T have received several letters from you which have not 
been acknowledged. By the post I dare not, and one or two 
confidential opportunities have me by surprise. 1 have 
regretted it the less, because I know you could be more safely 
and fully informed by others, Mr. ‘Tyler, the bearer of this, 
will give you a great dea) more information personally than 
can be done by letter. Tour days of balloting have produced 
not a single change of a vote. Yet it is confidently believed 
by most that to-morrow there is to be a coalition, { know of 
no foundation for this belief. However, as Mr. Tyler waits 
the event of it, he will communicate it to you. If they could 
have been permitted to pass 2 law for putting the government 
into the hands of an officer, they would certainly have pre- 
vented an election. But we thought it best to declare openly 
and firmly, one and all, that the day such an act passed, the 
middle States would arm, and that no such usurpation, even 
for a single day, should be submitted to, ‘This first shook 
them; and they were completely alarmed at the resource for 
which we declared, to wit, a convention to re-organise the go- 
vernment, and to amend it. The very word convention gives 
them the horrors, as in the present democratical spirit of Ame- 
rica, they fear they should lose some of the favourite morsels 
of the constitution. Many att have been made to obtain 
terms and promises from me. I have declared to them un- 
equivocally, that I would not receive the government on capi- 
tulation, that I would not go into it with my hands tied. 
Should they yield the election, I have reason to expect in the 
outset the greatest difficulties as to nominations. ‘The late 
incumbents running away from their offices and leaving them 
vacant, will prevent my filling them without the previous 
advice of Senate. How this difficulty is to be got over I know 
not. 

Accept for Mrs, Monroe and yourself my affectionate salu- 
tations, Adieu. 

Ta. JEFvERSON. 
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TO JAMES MADISON. 


‘Washington, February 18, 1801. 
Deas Sir, 

Notwithstanding the su infidelity of the post, I 
must hazard raped naa The tine in the Honse 
of Representatives, after seeing the impossibility of electing 
Burr, the certainty that a legislative usurpation would be re- 
sisted by arms, and a recourse toa convention to re-organise 
and amend the government, held a consultation on this dilem- 
ma, whether it would be better for them to come over in a 
body, and go with the tide of the times, or, by a negative con- 
duct, suffer the cleetion to be made by a bare majority, keepin 
their body entire and unbroken, to act in phalanx on such 

und of opposition as circumstances shall offer: and I know 
their deterntination on this question only by their vote of yes- 
terday. Morris of Vermont withdrew, which made Lyon's 
vote that of his State. The Maryland federalists put in four 
blanks, which made the positive ticket of their colleagues the 
vote of the State. South Carolina and Delaware put in six 
blanks. So there were ten States for one candidate, four for 
another, and two blanks. We consider this, therefore, ay a 
declaration of war, on the part of this band. But their con- 
duct appears to have brought over to us the whole body of 
federalists, who, being alarmed with the danger of # dissolution 
of the government, fed been made most anxiously to wish the 
very administration they had opposed, and to view it when 
obtained asa child of theirown, *  * *% © 
* © Mr, A. embarrasses us. He keeps the offices 
of State and War vacant, but has named Bayard Minister 1'lo- 
nipotentiary to France, and has called an unorganized Senate 
to meet the fourth of March. As you do not like to be here 
on that day, I wish you would come within a day or two after, 
T think that between that and the middle of the month we can 
so far put things under way, as that we may go home to make 
arran; aneots for cour final temoval. Come to Conraul’s, where 
I will bespeak lodgings for you. Yesterday Mr, A. nominated 
Bayard to be Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to the French republic; to day, Theophilus Parsons, Attorney 
General of the United States, in the room of C. Lee, who, 
with Keith Taylor, cum multis a'tis, are appointed judges 
under the new system. H.G. Otis is nominated a district 
attorney. A vessel has been waiting for some time in readiness 
to carry the new minister to France . 
‘My affectionate salutations to Mrs. Madison. 
Tu, Jzrrenson. 
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TO JOHN DICKINSON. 


‘Woshington, Murch 6, 1801. 
Deaz Sm, 


No pleasure ean exceed that which I received from reading 
wr letter of the 21st ultimo, It was like the joy we expect, 

in the mansions of the blessed, when, received with the embraces 
of our forefathers, we shall be welcomed with their blessing as 
having done our not unworthily of them. The storm 
through which we have passed has been tremendous indeed 
‘The tough sides of our argosie have been thoroughly tried 
Her strength has stood the waves into which she was steered, 
with a view to sink her. We shall put her on her republican 
tack, and she will now shew by the beauty of her motion the 
skill of her builders. Figure apart, our fellow citizens bave 
been led hood-winked from their principles, by a most extra. 
ordinary combination of circumstances. But the band is re- 
moved, and they now sec for themselves. I hope to see 
shortly a perfect’ consolidation, to effect which, nothing shall 
be spared on my pats short of the abandonment of the prin- 
ciples of our revolution, A just and solid republican govern- 
ment maintained here, will be a standing monument and ex- 
ample for the aim and imitation of the people of other 
countries; and I join with you in the hope and belief that 
they will see, from our example, that a free government is of 
all others the most energetic ; that the inquiry which has been 
excited among the mass of mankind by our revolution and its 
consequences, Will ameliorate the condition of man over a great 
portion of the globe ‘What a satisfaction have we in the con- 
templation of the benevolent effects of our efforts, compared 
with those of the leaders on the other side, who have discoun- 
tenanced all advances in science as dangeges innovations, 
have endeavoured to render philosophy an ublicanism 
terms of reproach, to us that man cannot be governed 
but by the rod, &. I shall bave the happiness of living and 
dying in the contrary pe. 

Accept assurances of my constant and sincere respect and 
attachment, and my affectionate salutations. 

Tu, JErrxason, 
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TO COLONEL MONROE. 


Washington, March 7, 1802. 
Dean Ste, 


Thad written the inclosed letter to Mrs. Trist, and was just 
proceeding to begin one to you, when your favour of the 6th 
was put into my hands. I thank you sincerely for it, and con- 
sider the views of it so sound, that I have communicated it to 
my coadjutors as one of our important evidences of the public 
sentiment, according to which we must shape our course, I 
suspect, partly from this, but more from a letter of J. Taylor's 
which has been put into my hands, that an incorrect idea of my 
views has got abroad. I am in my inaugural address 
will in some measure set this to rights, as it will present the 
leading objects to be cunciliation and adherenee to sound prin- 
ciple. This I know is impracticable with the leaders of the 
late faction, whom I abandon as incurables, and will never 
turn an inch out of my way to reconcile them. But with the 
main body of the federalists, 1 betieve it very practicable. 
You know that the manoeuvres of the year X.Y. Z. carried 
over from us a great body of the people, real republicans, and 
honest men, under virtuous motives. The delusion lasted a 
while, Atlength the poor arts of tub plots, &c. were repeated, 
till the designs of the party became suspected. From that 
moment those who had left us began to come back. It was by 
their return to us that we gained the victory in November, 
1800, which we should not have gained in November, 1799. 
But during the suspension of the public mind from the 11th to 
the 17th of February, and the anxiety and alarm lest there 
should be no election, and anarchy ensue, a wonderful effect 
was produced on the mass of federalists who had uot before 
come over. Thoge who had before become sensible of their error 
in the former cMange, and only wanted a decent excuse for 
coming back, seized that occasion for doing so, Another body, 
and a large one it is, who, from timidity of constitution, had 

with those who wished for a strong executive, were 
induced by the same timidity to come over to us, rather than 
risk anarchy: so that, according to the evidence we receive 
from every direction, we may say that the whole of that 
tion of the people which were federalists, were made to 
desire anxiously the very event they had just before o] 
with all their energies, and to receive the election which was 
made, as an object of their earnest wishes, a child of their 
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own. These people (I always exclude their leaders) are now 
aggregated with us; they with a certain degree of affection 
and confidence to the administration, ready to become attached, 
to it, if it avoids in the outeet acts which might revolt and 
throw them off. To give time for a fect. consolidation 
seems prudent. I have firmly refused to follow the counsels 
of those who have desired the giving offices to some of their 
leaders, in order to reconcile. I have given, and will give, 
only to republicans, under existing circumstances. But I 
believe with others, that deprivations of office, if made on the 
ground of political principles alone, would revolt our new con- 
verts, and give a body to leaders who now stand alone, Some, 
I know, must be made. They must be as few as possible, 
dove gradually, and bottomed on some malversation or inherent. 
disqualification. Where we shall draw the line between re- 
taining all and none, is not yet settled, and will not be till we 
Ret our administration together; and perhaps even then, we 

all proceed @ talons, balancing our measures according to 
the impression we perceive them to make. 

This may give you a gencral view of our plan. Should you 
be in Albemarle the first week in April, I shall have the plea- 
sure of secing you there, and of developing things more parti- 
cularly, and of profiting by an intercommunication of views. 
Dawson sails for France about the 15th, as the bearer only of 
the treaty to Ellsworth and Murray. He has probably asked 
your commands, and your introductory letters. 

Present my respects to Mrs. Monroe, and accept assurances 
of my high and affectionate consideration and attachment, 

Tu, Jerrexeon. 


TO GOVERNOR M‘KEAN. 


Washington, March 9, 1801. 
Dear Sis, 3 i 


T have to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of February 
the 20th, and to thank you for your congratulations on the 
event of the election. Had it terminated in the elevation of 
‘Mr. Burr, every republican would, I am sure, have acquiesced 
in a moment; use, however it might have been variant 
from the intentions of the voters, yet it would have been 
able to the constitution. No man would more cheerfully have 
submitted than myself, because I am sure the administration 
would have been republican, and the chair of the Senate per- 
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titting me to be at home eight months in the yenr, would, on 
that account, have been much more consonant to my real mativ- 
faction, But in the event of an usurpation, T was decidedly 
with those who were determined not to permit it; because that 
precedent once sct, would be artificially reproduced, and oud 
soon in a dictator. Virginia was bristling up, 1 believe. I shalt 
know the particulars from Governor Monroe, whom I expect 
to meet in a short visit 1 must make home, to select some 
books, &e. necessary here, and make other domestic arrange- 
ments. 
* . . . . 


Accept assurances of my 





h esteem and regard. 
Tu. Jerri ison, 


TO JOEL BARLOW. 


Weshungton, Murch 3 t, 1001, 
Dean Sir, 


Not having my papers here, it is not in my power to achnaw- 
ledge the receipt of your letters by their dates, but 1 ani pretty 
certain I have received two in the course of the last twelve 
months, one of them covering your excellent second letter, 
Nothing can be sounder than the principles it inculeates, and 
T am not without hopes they will make their way. You have 
understood that the revolutionary movements in Kurope had, 
by industry aud artifice. been wrought into objects of terror, 
even to this country, and had really involved @ great portion 
of our well-meaning citizeny in a panie which was perfectly 
unaccountable, and during the prevalence of which they were 
led to support measures the most insane, ‘I'hey are now pretty 
thoroughly recovered from it, and sensible of the mischief 
which was done, and preparing to he done, had their winds 
continued a little longer under that derangement. ‘The revo- 
very bids fair to be complete, aud to oblnervte entirely the 
line of party division which had been so strongly drawn. Not 
that their late leaders have come over, or ever can conic over. 
But th ind at present almost without followers, ‘The 

rinciy ‘them have retreated into the judiciary, as a strong 
old, the tenure of which renders it difficult to dislodge them. 
For all the particulars I must refer you to Mr, Dawson, a 
member of Congress, fully informed, ond worthy of entire 
confidence. Give me leave to ask for him your atlentions and 
sivilities, and a rerbad communication of such things on your 
vou. UL. fans 
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side the water as you know I feel a great interest in, and as 
may not with safety be committed to paper. I am entirely 
unable to conjecture the issue of things with you. : 
Accept assurances of my constant csteem and high conside- 
ration. 
Tu. JEF¥ERson. 


TO THOMAS PAINE. 


Washington, March 18, 1801. 
Dear Siz, 


Your letters of October the Ist, 4th, 6th, and 16th, came 
duly to hand, and the papers which they covered were, accord- 
ing to your permission, published in the newspapers and in 
a pamphlet, and under your ownuame. ‘These papers contain 
precisely our principles, and I bope they will be generally 

ized here. Determined as we are to avoid, if possible, 
wasting the energies of our people in war and destruction, wo 
shall avoid implicating ourselves with the powers of Europe, 
even in support of principles which we meanto pursue. They 
have so many other interests different from ours, that we must 
avoid being entangled in them. We believe we can enforce those 
principles, as to oursclves, by peaceable means, now that we 
are likely to have our public councils detached from foreign 
views, ‘The return of our citizens from the frenzy into which 
they had been wrought, partly by jill conduct’ in France, 
tly by artifices practised on them, is almost entire, and will, 
Phelleve, become quite so. But these details, too minute and 
jong for a letter, will be better developed by Mr. Dawson, the 
bearer of this, 2 member of the late Congress, to whom I 
refer you for them; he goes in the Maryland, a sloop of war, 
which will wait a few days at Havre to receive his letters, to 
be written on his arrival at Paris. You expressed a wish to 
get a passage to this country in a public vessel, Mr. Dawson 
is charged with orders to the captain of the Maryland to 
receive and accommodate e you with a passage back, if you can 
be ready to depart at such short warning. Robert R. Living. 
-ston is appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to the republic of 
France, je will not leave this till we receive the ratification of 
the convention by Mr. Dawson. I am in hopes you will find us 
returned generally to sentiments worthy of former times, In 
these it will beyour glory to have steadily laboured, and with as 
much effect as any man living. That you may long live to 
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continue your useful labours, and to reap their reward in the 
thankfulness of nations, is my sincere prayer. 
Accept assurances of my high esteem and affectionate attach- 
ment, 
Tu. Jevreuson. 


TO M. DE REYNEVAL. 


Washington, March 20, 1801. 
Dear Sin, 


Mr. Pichon, who arrived two days ago, delivered me your 
favour of January the Ist, and T had before received one by 
Mr. Dupont, dated Angust the 21th, 1799, both on the sub- 
ject of lands, claimed on behalf of your brother, Mr. Girard, 
and that of August the 24th, containing a statement of the 
case. I had verbally explaincd to Mr. Dupont at the time, 
what I presumed to have been the case, which must, T believe, 
be very much mistaken in the statement sent with that letter ; 
and T expected he had conmunicated it to you. 

During the regal government, two conipanies. called the 
Loyal and the Obie companies, had obtained grants from the 
crown for eight hundred thousand, or one million of acres of 
land, each, on the Ohio, on condition of settling them in a 
given number of years. They surveyed some and settled 
them ; but the war of 1755 came on, and broke up the settle- 
ments. After it was over, they petitioned for a renewal. Four 
other large companies then formed themselves, called the Mis. 
sissippi, the Minois, the Wabash, and the Indiana companies, 
each praying for immense quantities of land, some amounting 
to two hundred miles square, so that they proposed to cover 
the whole country north between the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and a great portion of what is sonth. All these petitions were 
depending, without any answer whatever from the crown, whea 
the revolution war broke out. The petitioners had associated 
to themselves some of the nobility of England, and most of 
the characters in America of great influence. When Congress 
assumed the goverament, they took some of their body in as 

tners, to obtain their influence; and I remember to have 

eard at the time, tht one of them took Mr. Girard as a part- 

ner, expe-ting by that to obtain the influence of the French 

court, to obtain grants of these lands which they had not 

been able to obtain from the British government All these 

lands were within the limits of Virginia, and that State deter- 
au 
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mined peremptorily, that never should be granted to 
large Packie but left ba wally to all; and when they 
sced their land law (which I think was in 1778), they con- 
irmed only so much of the lands of the Loyal company as 
they had actually surveyed, which was a very small propor- 
tion, and annulled every other pretension. “And when that 
State conveyed the Jands to Congress (which was not till 1784), 
so determined were they to prevent their being granted to these 
or any other large companics, that they made it an exprens 
condition of the cession, that they should be applied first 
towards the soldiers’ bounties, ‘and the residue sold for the 
Rayment of the national debt, and for no other purpose. This 
isposition has been accordingly rigorously made, and is still 
going on, and Congress considers itself as having no authority 
to dispose of them otherwise. 
* * * . * . 

I sincerely wish, Sir, it ad been in my power to have given 
you 4 more egreeable account of this claim. But as the case 
actually is, the most substantial service is to state it exactly, 
and not to foster false expectations. I remember, with great 
sensibility, all the attentions you were so good as to render me 
while I resided in Paris, and. shall be made happy by every 
occasion which can be given me of acknowledging them, an 
the expressions of your friendly recollection are particularly 
soothing to me. 

Accept, I pray you, the assurances of my high considera- 
tion and constant esteem. 

‘Tr. JEFFERSON. 


TO DOCTOR JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 


‘Washington, March 2, 1801. 
Deaz Sir, 


I learned some time ago, that you were in Philadelphia, but 
that it was only for a fortnight; and I supposed you were 
e. It was not till yesterday I received information that 
you were still there, had been very ill, but were on the reco- 
very. I sincerely rejoice that you are so. Yours isone of the 
few lives precious to mankind, and for the continuance of which 
every thinking man is solicitous. Bigots may be an exception. 
What an effort, my dear Sir, of bi; in politics and religion 
have we gone through. The rians really flattered 
themselves they should be able to bring back the times of 
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Vandalism, when ignorance put every thing into the lands of 
power and priesteraft. "AIlP advances in Science Were pro. 
scribed as innovations. They pretended to praise and en- 
courage education, but it was to be the education of our an- 
cestors, We were to look backwards, not forwarils for improvo- 
ment: the President himself declaring, in one of his answers 
to addresses, that we were never to expect to go beyond them 
in real science. This was the real ground of all the attacks 
on you: those who live by mystery and charlataner 
ing you would render them useless by simplifying the Christian 
philosophy, the most sublime and benevolent but most per- 
verted system that ever shoue on man, endeavoured to erush 
your well earned and well deserved fame. Hut it was the 
Lilliputians upon Gulliver. Que countrymen have reeovered 
from the alarm into which art and industry had thrown them ; 
science and honesty are replaced on their high ground; and 
ou, my dear Sir, as their apostle, are on its pinnacle, 
[t is with heartfelt satisfaction that, ia the first moments of 
my public action, I can hail you with weleome to our land, 
tender to you the homage of its respect and esteem, cover 
you under the protection of those laws which were made for 
the wise and good like you, and disclaim the legitimacy of 
that libel on legislation, whieh, under the form of a law, was 
for some time pl among them.* 

As the storm is now subsiding and the horizon becoming 
serene, it is plecsant to consider the phenomenon with atten- 
tion. We can no Jonger say there is nothing new under the 
sun, For this whole chapter in the history of man is new. 
‘The great extent of our republic is new. Its sparse habita- 
tion is new, ‘Che mighty wave of public opinion which has 
rolled over it is now. But the most pleasing novelty is, its so 
quietly subsiding, over such an extent of surfuce, to its true 
level again. The order and sense displayed in this reco- 
very from delusion, and in the momentous crisis which lately 
arose, really Despont a strength of character in our nation 
which augurs well for the duration of our republic: and I am 
much better satisfied now of its stability than I was before it 
was tried, I have beet above all things solaced by the pros- 
pect which opened ‘op us, in the event of a non-clection of a 

resident; in which cuse, the federal government would 
have becn in the situation of a clock or watch run down. 
There was no idea of force, nor of any occasion for it, A 
conventivn, invited by the republican members of Congress, 








+ In the munrgia is written by the author, * Alten Law.’ 
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with the virtual President and vice President, would have been 
on the ground in eight weeks, would have repaired the con- 
stitution where it was defective, and wound it up again. This 
Penveable and legitimate resource, to which we are in the 

abit of implicit obedience, superseding all appeal to force, 
and being always within our reach, shews a precious principle 
of self-preservation in our composition, till a change of cir- 
cumstances shall take place, which is not within prospect at 
any, definite period, 

ut I have got into # long disquisition on politics, when I 

only meant to cxpress my sympathy in the state of your 
health, and to tender you all the affections of public and pri- 
vate hospitality. I should be very happy indeed to see you 
here. I leave this about the $0th mstant, to return about the 
25th of April. If you do not leave Philadelphia before that, 
a little excursion hither would help your health. I should 
be much gratified with the possession of a guest I so much 
esteem, and should claim a right to lodge you, should you 
make such an excursion, 

Accept the homage of my high consideration and respect, 
and assurances of affectionate attachment. 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO MOSES ROBINSON. 


‘Washington, March 23, 1801. 
Deaz Sin, 


Lhave to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of the 
$d instant, and to thank you for the friendly expressione it 
contains, I entertain real hope that the whole body of your 
fellow citizens (many of whom had been carried away by the 
X.Y.Z. business) will shortly be consolidated in the same 
sentiments. When they examine the real principles of both 

arties, I think they will find little to differ about. I know, 
indeed, that there are some of their leaders who have so com- 
mitted themselves, that pride, if no other passion, will a 
vent their coalescing. ‘e must be easy with them. ‘The 
Eastern States will Fe the last to come over, on account of 
the dominion of the clergy, who had got a smell of union 
between Church and State, and began to indulge reveries 
which can never be realised in the present state of science. 
If, indeed, they could have prevailed on us to view all ad- 
ances in science as dangerous innovations, and to lock back 
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to the opinions and practices of our forefathers, instead of 
looking forward, for improvement, a promising groundwork 
would bave been laid. But I am in hopes their good sense 
will dictate to them, that since the mountain will not cone to 
them, they had better go to the mountain : that they will find 
their interest in acquie~cing in the liberty and science of their 
country, and that the Christian religion, when divested of the 
regs in which they have enveloped it, and brought to the 
original purity and simplicity of its benevolent institutor, is a 
religion of ‘all others most friendly to liberty, science, and the 
freest expansion of the human mind. 

I sincerely wish, with you, we could sce our government 
#0 secured as to depend less on the character of the person in 
whose hands it is trusted. Bad men will sometimes get in, 
and, with such an immense patronage, may make great 
gress in corrupting the public mind and principles. ‘Chis is 
a subject with which wisdom ond patriotisin should be 
occupied. 

I pray you to accept assurances of my high respect and 
esteem. 





Tu. JerFEnson. 


TO WILLIAM B. GILES. 


‘Wanbington, March 23, 1801. 
Dear Siz, 


I received two days ago your favour of the 16th, and 
thank you for your kind felicitations on my election: but 
whether it will be a subject of felicitation, permanently, will 
be for chapters of future history to say. ‘The important sub- 
jects uf the government I mcet with some degree of courage 
and confidence, because I do believe the talents to be associated 
with me, the honest line of conduct we will religiously purwue 
at home and abroad, and the conlidence of my fellow citizens 
dawning on us, wili be equal to these objects. 

But there is another branch of duty which I must meet with 
courage too, though I cannot without pain: that is, the appoint. 
ments and disappointments as to offices. Madison and Gal- 
latin being till absent, we have not yet decided on our rules 
of conduct as to these. That some ought to be removed from 
office, and that all ought not, all mankind will agree, But 
where to draw the line, perhaps no two will agree. Conse- 
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ently, nothing like a general approbation on this subject 
aon be looked fer. Some principles have been the subject of 
conversation, but not of determination ; e."g. 1. all? appoint- 
ments to civil offices during €, made after the event 
of the election was certainly known to Mr. Adams, are con- 
sidered as nullitics. I do not view the persons appointed as 
even candinates for the office, but make others without noti- 
cing or notifying them. Mr. Adams's best friends have agreed 
this is right. % Officers who have been guilty of official 
mal-conduct are proper subjects of removal. 9. Good men, 
to whom there is no objection but 2 difference of political 
principle, practised on only as far as the right of a private 
citizen will justify, are not ‘proper subjects of removal, except 
in the case of attornies and. marshals. The courts being so 
decidedly federal and irremoveable, it is believed that repub- 
lican attornies and marshals, being the doors of entrance into 
the courts, are indispensably necessary as a shield to the repub- 
lican part of our fellow-citizens, which, I believe, is the main 
body of the people. 

These principles are yet to be considered of, and I sketch 
them to you in confidence. Not that there is objection toyour 
mooting them as subjects of conversation, and as proceeding from 

ourself, but not as matters of executive determination. Nay, 
further, I will thank you for your own sentiments and those of 
others on them. If received before the 20th of April, they 
will be in time for our deliberation on the subject. You know 
that it was in the ycar X. Y. Z. that so great a transition 
from us to the other side took place, and with as real repub- 
Jicans as we were ourselves; that these, after getting over that 
delusion, have been returning to us, and that it is to that re- 
turn we owe a triumph in 1800, which in 1799 would have 
been the other way. ‘The weck’s suspension of the election 
before Congress, seems almost to have completed that busi- 
ness, and to have brought over nearly the whole remainin, 
mass. They now find themselves with us, and separated 
from their quondam leaders. If we can but avoid shockin; 
their feclings by unnecessary acts of severity against their 
late friends, they will in a little time cement and form one 
mass with us, and by these means harmony and union be re- 
stored to our country, which would be the greatest good we 
could effect. It was a conviction that these people did not 
differ from us in principle, which induced me to define the 
principles which I decmed orthodox, and to urge a reunion 
on these principles; and I am induced to hope it has conci- 
Niated many. I do not speak of the desperadoes of the quon- 
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dam faction in and out of Congress. These ! consider as 
incurables, on whom all attentions would be lost, and therefore 
will not be wasted. But my wish is, to heep their flock from 
returning to them. 

On the subject of the marshal of Virginia, ¥ refer you con~ 
fidentially to Major Figglestone for information. I feave this 
about this day se‘nnight, to make some arrangements at home 
preparatory to my final removal to this place, from which T 
shall be absent about three weeks. 

Accept assurances of my constant estecm and high consi- 
deration und respect. 


Tu. JurreRson. 


TO SAMUEL ADAMS. 
Washungton, March 29, 1901, 


I addressed a letter to you, my very dear and anticnt friend, 
on the 4th of March ; not indeed to you by name, but through 
the medium of some of my fellow-citizcns, whom occasion 
called on me to address In meditating the watter of that 
address, I often asked myself, iv this exactly in the spirit of the 
patriarch, Samucl Adams? Is it ay he would express it? 

Will he approve of it? I have felt a great deal for our coun- 
try in the times we have seen, But individually for no onc 
so much as yourself. When I have been wld that you were 
avvided, insulted, frowned on, I could but ejaculate, * Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” I confess I 
felt an indignation for you, which for myself I have been 
able, under every trial, to keep emtircly passive. Mowever, 
the storm is over, and we are in port. The ship was not rig- 
ged for the service she was put on. We will show the smooth- 
ness of her motions on her republican tack. I hope we shall 
once more see harmony restored among our citicens, and an 
entire oblivion of past feuds. Some of the leaders who have 
most committed themselves cannot come into this. But I hope 
the great body of our fellow citizens will do it. I will sacri- 
fice every thing but principle to procure it. A few exampies 
of justice on officers who have perverted their functions to the 
oppression uf their fellow citizens, must, in justice to thuse 
ciuzens, be ..ade. But opinion, and the just maintenance of 
it, shall never be a crime in my view ; nor bring injury on the 
individual. ‘Those whose misconduct in office ought to have 
produced their removal even hy my predecessor, must not be 
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protected by the delicacy due only to honest men. How much 
lament that time has deprived ‘me of your aid. It would 
have been a day of glory which should have called you to the 
first office of the administration. But give us your counsel, 
my friend, and give us your blessing; and be assured that 
there exints not in the beare of man a more faithful esteem 
than mine to you, and that J shall ever bear you the most 
affectionate veneration and respect. 
Tu. Jerreuson. 


TO ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


‘Washington, March 29, 1801. 
My Dezar Sr, ! 


Your two letters of January the 15th and February the 
24th, came safely to hand, and I thank you for the history of 
a transaction which will ever be interesting in our affairs. It has 
been very precisely as I had imagined. I thought, on your re- 
turn that if you had come forward boldiy, and appealed to 
the public by a full statement, it would have had a t effect 
in your favour personally, and that of the republican cause 
then oppressed almost unto death. But I judged from a tact 
of the southern pulse. I suspect that of the north was differ- 
ent and decided your conduct: and perhaps it has been as 
well. If the revolution of sentiment has been later, it 
has, perhaps, been not less sure. At length it bas arrived. 
What with the natural current of opinion which has been 
setting over to us for eighteen months, and the immense im- 
petus which was given it from the 111b to the 17th of Febru- 
ary, we may now say that the United States from New York 
southwardly, arc as unanimous in the principles of "76, as they 
were in "76. The only difference is, that the leaders who re- 
main behind are more numerous and bolder than the apostles 
of toryism in ¥6. The reason is, that we are now justly more 
tolerant than we could safely have been then, circumstanced 
as we were, Your part of the Union, though as absolutel 
republican as ours, had drunk deeper of the delusion, and is 
therefore slower in recovering from it. ‘The egis of govern- 
ment, and the temples of religion and of justice, have all been 
prostituted there to toll us back to the times when we burnt 
witches, But your people will rise again. They will awake 
like Sampson from his sleep, and carry away the gates and 
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the posts of the city. You, my friend, are destined to rally 
them again under their former banners, and when called to the 
poet, exercise it with firmness and with inflexible adherence to 
your own principles, The people will support you. notwith- 
standing the. houlings-af the ravenous crew freon whore jaWe 
they are escaping. It will be a great blessing to our country 
if we can once more restore harmony and social love among 
its citizens. { confess, as to myself, it is almost the first 
object of my heart, and one to which I would sacrifice every 
thing but principle. With the people I have hopes of effect- 
ing it. But their cozyphei are incurables, I expect little 
from them. 

T was not deluded by the culogiums of the public papers in 
the first moments of change. Lf they could have continued to 
get all the loaves and fishes, thats, if I would have gone 
over to them, they would continuc to culogine. But I well 
knew that the moment that such removals should take place, 
as the justice of the preceding administration ought to have ex- 
ecuted, their hue and cry would be set up, and they would 
take their old stand. shall disrcgard that also, Mr. 
Adams’ last appointments, when he knew he was naming 
counsellors and aids for me and not for himself, I set aside ay 
far as depends on me. Officers who have been guilty of gross 
abuses of office, such as marshals packing juries, &c. I shall 
now remove, as my predecessor ought in justice to have done. 
The instances will be few, and governed by strict rule, and 
not party passion. The right of opinion shall suffer no inva- 
sion from me. Those who have acted well have nothing to 
fear, however they may have differed from me in opinion: 
those who have done ill, however, have nothing to hope ; not 
shall I fail to do justice, lest it should be ascribed to that 
difference of opinion. A coalition of sentiments is not for the 
interest of the printers. They, like the clergy, live by the 
zeal they can kindle, and the schisms they can create. “It is 
contest of opinion in polities as well as religion which makes 
us take great interest in them, and bestow our money liberally 
on those who furnish aliment to our appetite. The mild and 
simple principles of the Christian philosophy would produce 
too rnuch calm, too much regularity of good, to extract from 
ita disciples a support for a numerous priesthood, were they 
not to sophisticate it, ramify it, split it into hairs, and twist its 
texts till ney cover the divine morality sf its sathor uh 
mysteries, an wire a priesthood to explain them. The 
Quakers seem ta have discovered this They have no 
Briests, therefore no schisms. They judge of the text by the 
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dictates of common sense and common morality. So the 
printers can never leave us in a state of perfect rest and union 
of opinion. They would be no longer useful, and would have 
to go to the plough. In the first moments of quietude which 
have succeeded the election, they seem to have aroused their 
lying faculties beyond their ordinary state, to re-agitate the 
public mind, What appointments to office have they detailed 
which had never been thought of, merely to found a text for 
their calumniating commentaries. However, the steady cha- 
racter of our countrymen is 2 rock to which we may safely moor : 
and notwithstanding the efforts of the papers to disseminate 
carly discontents, I expect that a just, dispassionate and steady 
conduct will at length rally to a proper system the great body 
of our country. Unequivocal in principle, reasonable in man- 
ner, we shall be able, I hope, to do a great deal of good to the 
cause of freedom and harmony. J shall be happy to hear from 
you often, to know your own sentiments and those of others 
on the course of things, and to concur with you in efforts for 
the common good. Your letters through the post will now 
come safely. 

Present my best respects to Mrs. Gerry, and accept yourself 
assurances of my constant esteew and high consideration. 

Tu. JEFFERSON, 


TO GIDEON GRANGER. 


Washington, May 3, 1601. 
Deax Str, 


I wrote you on the 29th of March. Yours of the 25th of 
that month, with the address it covered, had not reached this 
place on the 1st of April, when I set out on a short visit to my 
residence in Virginia, where some arrangements were necessary 
previous to my settlement here. In fact, your letter came to 
me at Monticello only the 24th of April, two days before my 
departure from thence. This, I hope, will sufficiently apolo- 

‘ise for the delay of the answer, which those unapprised of 
ese circumstances will have thought extraordinary. 

A new suhject of congratulation has arisen. i mean the 
regeneration of Whode Island. I hope it is the beginnin, 
that resurrection of the genuine spirit of New England which 
rises for life eternal. According to natural order, Vermont 
will emerge next, because Icast, after Rhode Island, under the 
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yoke of hierucracy. I have never dreamed that all opposition 
was to cease. The clergy, who have missed their union with 
the State, the Anglomen who have missed their union with 
England, and the political adventurers who have lost the 
chance of swindling and plunder in the waste of public money, 
will never cease to bawl, on the breaking up of their sanctuary. 
But among the people, the schism is healed, and with tender 
treatment the wound will not re-open. ‘Their quondam leaders 
have been astounded with the suddenness of the desertion : and 
their silence and appearance of acquiescence have proceeded, 
not from a thought of joining us, but the uncertainty what 
ground to take. “The very first acts of the administration, the 
nominations, have accordingly furnished something to yelp on; 
and all our subsequent acts will furnish them fresh matter, 
because there is nothing against which hanan ingenuity will 
not be able to dind something to say. 

Accept assurances of my sincere attachment and high respect. 

Tu. Jevvenson, 








TO NATHANIEL MACON, 


Winshington, May 14, 1001, 
Dear Sir, : 


Your favours of April the 20th and 23rd had been received, 
and the commission made out for Mr. Potts, before I received 
the letter of the 1st instent. I have still thought it better to 
forward the commission, in the hope that reconsideration, or the 
influence of yourself and friends, might induce an acceptance 
of it, Should it be otherwise, you must recommend some 
other any tson. as I had rather be guided by your opinion 
than that of the person you refer mie to. Perhaps Mr. Potts 
may be willing to stop the gap till you meet and repeal the 
Jaw. If he does not, let me receive a recommendation from 

ou as quickly as possible. And in all eases, when an office 
becomes vacant in your State, as the distance would occasion 
a great delay were you to wait to be regularly consulted, I 
shall be much obliged to you to recommend the best charac- 
ters. There is nothing I am so anxious about as making the 
best possible appointments, and no case in which the best men 
are more li.ble to mislead us, by yielding to the solicitations of 
applicants. For this reason your own spontaneous recom- 
mendation would be desirable. Now to answer your parti. 
culars, seriatim, 
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Levees are done away. 

The first communication to the next Congress will be, like 
all subsequent ones, by message, to which no answer will be 
expected. 

‘he diplomatic establishment in Europe will be reduced to 
three ministers, 

‘The compensations to collectors depend on you, and not on 
me, 7 

‘The army is undergoing a chaste reformation. 

The navy will be reduced to the legal establishment by the 
last of this month. 7 aD a 

Agencies in every department will be revised. 

We shall push you te the uttermost in economising. 

A very early recommendation had been given to the Post- 
master General to employ no printer, foreigner, or revolution 
ary tory in any of his offices. ‘Chis department is still un- 
touched. 

‘The arrival of Mr. Gallatin yesterday, completed the organ- 
ization of our administration. 

Accept assurances of my sincere esteem and high respect. 

Tx, JuvreReoy. 


TO LEVY LINCOLN. 


Washington, July 11, 1801. 
Deax Srx, 


Your favour of the 15th came to hand on the 25th of June, 
and conveyed a great deal of that information which I am 
anxious to receive. The consolidation of our fellow citizens 
in general is the great object we ought to keep in view, and 
that being once obtained, while we associate with usin affairs, 
to a certain degree, the federal sect of republicans, we must 
strip of all the means of influence the Essex junto, and their 
associate monocrats in every part of the Union. The former 
differ from us only in the shades of power to be given to the 
executive, being, with us, attached to republican government. 
The latter wish to sap the republic by Fraud, if they cannot 
destroy it by force, and to erect an Euglish ‘monarchy in its 
place; some of them (as Mr. Adams) thinking its corrupt 
parts should be cleansed away, others (as Hami ton) thinking 
that would make it an impracticable machine. We are 
ceeding gradually in the regeneration of offices, and introdu- 
cing republicans to some share in them. 1 do not know that 
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it will be pushed further than what was settled before you went 
away, except as to Essex men. 1 must ask you to make out 
a list of those in office in your's and the neighbouring States, 
and to furnish me vith it. There is little of this spirit south 
of the Hudson. I understand that Jackson is a very deter- 
mined one, though in private life amiable and houourable. 
But amiable monarchists are not safesubjects of republicancon- 
fidence, What will be the effect of his removal? How should 
it be timed ? Who his successor? What place can Gencral 
Lyman properly occupy? Our gradual reformations seem to 

roduce good effets everywhere except in Connecticut, ‘Their 
Tite session of legislature has been more intolerant than all 
others. We must meet them 
they will givea share in the State offices, they shall be replaced 
in a share of the General offices, Till then we nnust follow 
their example, Mr. Goodrich’s removal has produced a bitter 
remonstrance, with much personality against the two Bishops, 
Tam sincerely sorry to see the inflearbihty of the fideral spirit 
there, for I cannot believe they are all monarchiats. 

L observe your tory papers make much of the Berecau. As 
that is one of the subject to be laid before Congress, it 13 
material to commit to writing, while fresh in memory, the 
important circumstances, You possess more of these than any 
other person. I pray you, therefore, immediately to state 
to me all the circumstances you recollect. I will aid you 
with the following hints, which you can correct and incorpo 
rate. Pichon, L think, arrived about the 12th of March. 
do not remember when he first proposed the question about 
the Insurgente and Berceau. On the 20th of Mareh, Mr. 
Stoddart wrote tu his agent at Boston to put the Berccau inte 
handsome order to be restored, but whether he did that of 
his own accord, or after previous consultation with you or 
myself, I do not recollect. I sct out for Monticello April the 
1st. About that time General Smith sent new directions to 
put ber precisely into the state in which she was before the 
capture. Do you recollect from what fund it was contem- 
plated to do this? I had trusted for this to Stoddart, who 
was familiar with ail the funds, being myself entirely new in 
office at that time. What wilt those repairs have cost? Did 
we uot leave to Le Tombe to make what allowance he thought 
proper to the officers, we only advancing money on his un- 
dertahing v+payment? I shail hope to receive from you as 
full a statement as you can make, Jt may be uscful to inquire 
into the time and cireumstences of her being dismantled. 
When you shall have retraced the whole matter in your me- 





ith equal intalerance. When 
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mory, would it not be well to make a summary statement of 
the important circumstances for insertion in the Chronicle, in 
order to set the minds of the candid part of the public to 
rights? ‘Mr. Madison has had a slight bilious attack, I am 

lvising him to get off by the middle of this month. We 
who have stronger constitutions shall stay to the end of it. 
Bat during August and September, we also must take refuge 
in climates rendered safer by our habits and confidence. ‘The 
post will be so arranged as that letters will go hence to Mon- 
ticello, and the answer return here in a week. J hope 1 shell 
continue to hear from you there. 

Accept assurances of my affectionate esteem and bigh 
Tespect. 


Tx. Jervurson. 


P,S. Tbe French convention was laid before the Senate 
December the 16th. I think the Berceau arrived afterwards. 
If's0, she was dismantled when it was known she was to be re- 
stored. When did she arrive? By whose orders was she 
dismantled ? TI. 


TO GOVERNOR MONROE. 


Washington, July 11, 180). 
Deaz Siz, 


As to the mode of correspondence between the general and 
perscalae executives, I do not think myself a good judge. 

lot because my position gives me any prejudice on the occa. 
sion ; for if it be possible to be certainly conscious of any thing, 
I am conscious of feeling no difference between writing to the 
highest and lowest bemg on earth; but because I have ever 
thought that forms should yield to whatever should facilitate 
business. Comparing the two governments together, it is obser- 
vable that in al! those cases where the independent or reserved 
rights of the states are in question, the two cxecutives, if they are 
to act together, must be exactly co-ordinate; they are, in these 
cases, each the supreme head vf an independent government. 
Tn other cases, to wit, those transferred by the constitution to 
the General Government, the general executive is certainly 
pre-ordinate; e.g. in a question respecting the militia, and 
others easily to be recollected. Were there, therefore, to be 
a stiff adherence to etiquette, I should say that in the former 
cases the correspondence should be between the two heads, 
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and that in the latter. the Governor must be subject to receive 
orders from the war department as any other subordinate officer 
would. And were it observed that either party set up unjus- 
tifiable pretensions. perhaps the other might be right in op- 
poring em by a tenaciousness of his own rigorous rights. 

ut I think the practice in General Washington's administra- 
tion, was most friendly to business, and was absolutely equal ; 
sometimes he wrote to the Governors, and sometimes the heads 
of departments wrote. If a letter is to be ona general subject, 
I see no reason why the President should not write; but if it 
is to go into details, these being known only to the head of 
the department, it is better he should write directly,  Other- 
wise, the correspondence wust involve circuities, “If this be 
practised prumiscuonsly in both classes of enses, cach party 
setting examples of neglecting etiquette, both will stand on 

al ground, and convenience alone will dictate through 
whom any particular communication is to be made. On the 
whole, 1° think a free correspondence best, and shall never 
hesitate to write myself to the Governors, in every federal 
case, where the occasion presents itself to me particularly. 

Accept assurances of my sincere and constant affection and 
respect. 

Tn, Juvrenson. 


To Elias Shipman and others, a Committee of the Merchants 
of New Haven, 


Washington, July 12, Leo. 
GexrLyaen, 

1 have received the remonstrance you were pleased to ad- 
dress to me, on the appointment of Samuel Bishop to the 
office of collector of New Haven, lately vacated by the death 
of David Austin. The right of our fellow citizens to repre- 
sent to the public functionaries their opinion on proceedings 
interesting to them, is unquestionably a constitutional right, 

uscful, sometimes necessary, and will always be respect- 
fully acknowledged by me. 

Of the various executive duties, no one excites more anxious 
concern thaa that of placing the interests of our fellow 
citizens in tue bands of honest men, with understandings 
sufficient for their stations. No duty, at the same time, is 
more difficult to fulfil. The knowledge of characters pos- 
sessed by a single individual is, of necessity, limited. To 
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seek out the best through the whole Union, we must resort to 
other information, which, from the best of men, acting disin- 
terestedly and with the purest motives, is sometimes incorrect. 
In the case of Samuel Bishop, however, the subject of your 
remonstrance, time was taken, information was sought, and 
such obtained as could leave no room for doubt of his fitnesa, 
From private sources it was learned that his understanding was 
sound, his integrity pure, his character unstained. And the 
offices confided to him within his own State, are public evi- 
dences of the estimation in which he is held by the State in 
ga and the city and township particularly in which he 

ives, He is said to be the town clerk, a justice of the peace, 
mayor of the city of New Haven, an office held at the will of 
the legislature, ‘chief judge of the court of common pleas, 
for New Haven county, a court of high criminal and civil juris- 
diction, wherein most causes are decided without the right of 
appeal or review, and sole judge of the court of prcoaen, 
wherein he singly decides all questions of wills, settlement of 
estates, testate and intestate, ints guardians, settlestheir ac- 
counts, and in fact, has under his jurisdiction and care, all the 
property, real and personal, of dying. Thetwolastoffices 
in the annual gift of the legislature, were given to him in May 
last. Is it possible that the man to whom the legislature of Con- 
necticut has so recently committed trusts of such difficulty and 
magnitude, is ‘ unfit to be the collector of the district of New 
Haven,’ though acknowledged in the same writing, to have 
obtained all this confidence ‘ by a long life of usefulness?” It 
is objected, indeed, in the remonstrance, that he is seventy- 
seven years of age; but ata much more advanced age, our 
Franklin was the ornament of human nature. He may not be 
able to perform in person, all the details of his office; but if 
he gives us the benefit of his understanding, bis integrity, his 
watchfulness, and takes care that all the details are rrell per. 
formed by himself or his necessary assistants, all public pur- 
poses will be answered. The remonstrance, indeed, does not 
allege that the office has been illy conducted, but only appre- 
herds that it will be so. Should this happen in event, be 
assured I will do in it what shall be just an neared f for the 
publie service. In the mean time, he should be tried without 








is called, of Mr. Goodrich, forms another 
subject of complaint. Declarations by myself in favour of 

itical tolerance, exhortations to harmony and affection in 
social intercourse, and to respect for the equal rights of the 
minority, have, on certain occasions, been quoted and miscon- 
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strued into assurances that the tenure of offices was to be un- 
disturbed. But could candour apply euch a construction? It 
is not indeed in the remonstrance that we find it ; but it leads 
tothe explanations which that calls for. When it is considered, 
that during the late administration, those who were not of & 
Prete sect of politics were excluded from all office; when, 





asteady pursuit of this measure. nearly the whole offices 

the United States were monopolised by that sect; when the 
public sentiment at length declared itself, and bu: the 
doors of honour and confidence to those whose opinions they 
More approved ; was it to be imagined that this monopoly of 
office was still to be continued in the hands of the minority ? 
Does it violate their equal rights, to assert some rights in the 
majority also? Is it political intolerance to claim a propor- 
tionate share in the direction of the public affairs? Can the 
not harmonise in socicty unless they have every thing in their 
own hands? If the wil! of the nation. manifested by their 
various elections, calls for an administration of government 
according with the opinions of those elected ; if, for the fulfil- 
ment of fat will, displacements arc necessary, with whom can 
they so justly begin as with persons appointed in the last 
moments of an administration, not for it own aid, but to begin 
acareer at the same time with their successors, by whom they 
had never been approved, and who could scarcely expect from 
them a cordial co-operation? Mr. Goodrich was ono of these. 
‘Was it proper for him to place himself in office, without know. 
ing whether those whose agent he was to be, would have con- 
fidence in his agency? Can the ference of another as the 
successor to Mr. Austin, be idly called a removal of Mr. 
Goodrich? If a due participation of office isa matter of right, 
how are vacaucics to be obtained? 'I'hose by death are few; 
by resignation none. Can any other mode than that of re. 
moval be proposed? ‘This is a painful office. But it is made 
my duty, and I meet it as h. I proceed in the operation 
with deliberation and inquiry, that it may injure the best 
men least, and effect the purposes of justice and public utilit 
with the least private distress ; that it may be thrown, as much 
as possible, on delinquency, on oppression, on intolerance, on 
on ante-revolutionary adherence to our enemics. 

The remonstrance laments ‘ that a change in the admininis- 
tration must luce a change in the subordinate officers ;’ in 
other words, that it should be deemed necessary for all officers 
to think with their principal? But on whom does this imputa- 
tion bear? On those who have excluded from office every 
shade of opinion which was not theirs? or on those who have 
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been sa excluded? I tament sincerely that unessential differ- 


ences of opinion should ever have deemed sufficient to 
interdict hat the society from the rights and the blessinga of 
self-government, to proscribe them as unworthy of every trust. 
It would have been to me 2 circumstance of great relict, had I 
found @ moderate participation of office in the hands of the 
majority. I would gladly have Jeft to time and accident to 
raise them to their just But their total exclusion calle 
for prompter corrections. I shall correct the procedure: but 
that done, return with joy to that state of thi when the 
only questions concerning a candidate shall be, is he honest? 
Is he capable? Is he faithful to the constitution ? 
I tender you the homage of my high respect. 
'H. JEFFERSON, 


TO LEVI LINCOLN. 


Monticello, August 26, 1602. 
Dean Sin, 


Your favour of July the 28th was received here on the 20th 
instant. ‘The superscription of my letter of July the 11th, by 
another hand, was to prevent danger to it from the curious. 
Your statement sting the Berceau coincided with m 
own recollection, in the circumstances recollected by me, and 
concur with you in supposing it may not now be necessary to 

five any explanations bee) subject in abe popes, The Pure 

ase Was mi our lecessors, and the irs un 

them. Had she Been to continue ours, we wort anthoroed % 
‘put and keep her in order out of the fund of the naval 
contingencies, and when in order, we obeyed a law of the 
land, the treaty, in giving her up. It is true the treaty was 
not ratified ; but when ratified it is validated retrospectively. 
We took on ourselves this risk, but France had put more into 
our hands on the same rsx. I do not know whether the 
clamour, as to the allowance to the French officers of their 
regular pay, has been rectified by a statement that it was on 
the request of the French consul, and his promise to repay it. 
So sibst they cost the United States, ou this arrangement, 
nothing. 

I a glad to learn from you that the answer to New Haven 
had a good effect in Massachusetts on the republicans, and no 
ill effects on the sincere federalists. I had foreseen, years ago, 
that the first republican President who should come into 
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office after all the places in the government had become ex- 
elusively occupied by federalists, would have a dreadful ope- 
ration to perform. ‘That the iblicans would consent to a 
continuation of every thing in federal hands, was not to be 
expected, because neither just nor politic. On him then was 
to devolve the office of an executioner, that of lopping off. 
1 cannot say that it has worked harder than J expected. You 
know the moderation of our views in this business, and that we 
all concurred in them. We determined to proceed with deli- 
beration. This produced impatience in the republicans, and 
a belief we meant to do nothing. Some occasion of public 
explanation was engerly desired, when the New Haven remon- 
strance offered us that occasion. The answer was meant as 
an explanation to our friends. It has had on them, every 
where, the most wholesome effect. Appearances of schisma- 
tizing from us have been entirely done away. I own I ex- 
ected it would check the current, with which the republican 
Federalists were returning to their brethren, the republicans. 
I extremely lamented this effect. For the moment which should 
convince me that a healing of the nation into one, is imprac- 
ticable, would be the last moment of my wishing to remain 
where Iam. (Of the monarchical federalists, I have no ex- 
tations. ‘Chey are incurables, to be taken care of in a mad 
ouse, if necessary, and on motives of charity.) I am much 
leased. therefore, with your information that the republican 
federalists are still coming in to the desired union, The 
eastern newspapers had given me a different impression, be- 
cause U supposed the printers knew the taste of their custom- 
ers, and cooked their dishes to their palates. ‘The Palladium 
ia understood to be the caries te , and from the clergy I 
expect no mercy. They cruci! ir Saviour who preached 
that their kin, was not of this world, and all who practise 
on that precept must expect the extreme of their wrath. The 
Jaws of the present day withhold their hands from blood. 
But lies and slander still remain to them, 

T am satisfied that the heaping of abuse on me personally, 
has been with the design and the hope of provoking me to 
make a general sweep of all federalists out of office. But as 
I bave cartied no passion into the execution of this disagree- 
able duty, I shall suffer none to be excited. The clamour 
which has been raised will not provoke me to remove one 
more, nor deter me from removing one less, than if not a word. 
had been said on the subject. In Massachusetts you may 
be assured, great moderation will he used. Indeed, Con 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela~ 
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ware are the only States where any thing considerable ia de- 
sired. In the course of the summer alr which is necessary 
will be done; and we may hope that this cause of 

being at an end, the measures we shall pursue and propose for 
the amelioration of the public affairs, will be so confessedly 
salutary as to unite all men not monarchiats in principle. 

We have considerable hopes of republican Senators from 
South Carolina, Maryland and Delaware, and some as to 
Vermont. In any event, we are secure of a majority in the 
Senate; and consequently that there will be a concert of ac- 
tion between the Jegislature and executive. ‘The removal of 
exerescences from the judiciary, is the universal demand. 
We propose to re-assemble at Washington on the last day of 
September. Accept assurances of my affectionate esteem and 
high respect. 

‘Tu. JErrenson. 


TO ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON. 


‘Monticello, September 9, 1801. 
Dear Sir, 


You will receive, probably by this post, from the Secretary of 
State, his final instructions for your mission toFrrance. We have 
not thought it necessary to say any thing in them on the great 
question of the maritime law of nations, which at nt 
agitates Europe ; that is to say, whether free ships shall make 
free goods, because we do not mean to take any side in it 
during the war. But, as I had before communicated to you 
some loose thoughts on that subject, and have since considered 
it with somewhat more attention, I have thought it might be 
useful that you should my ideas in a more matured 
form than that in which they were ‘befare given. Unforeseen 
circumstances may perhaps oblige you to hazard an opinion 
on some occasion or other, on this subject, and it is better that 
it should not be at variance with ours. I write this too, my- 
self, that it may not be considered as official, but merely my 
individual opinion, unadvised by those official counsellors 
whose opinions I deem my safest guide, and should un- 
questionably take in form ‘were circumstances to call for a 
solemn decision of the question. 

‘When Europe assumed the general form in which it is 
occupied by the nations now composing it, and turned its 
attention to maritime commerce, we found among its earliest 
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practices, that of taking the Boos of an enemy from the ship 
of a friend; and that into this practice every maritime State 
went sooner or later, as it appeared on the theatre of the 
ocean. If, therefore, we are to consider the practice of nations 
as the sole and sufficient evidence of the law of nature among 
nations, we should unquestionably place this principle among 
those of the natural laws. But its inconveniences, as they 
effected neutral nations pesccably pursuing their commerce, 
and its tendency to embroil them with the powers happening 
to be at war, and thus to extend the flames of war, induced 
nations to introduce by special compacts. from time to time, a 
more convenient rule; that ‘ free ships should make free 
goods: and this latter principle has by every maritime nation 
of Europe been established, to a greater or less degree, in its 
treaties with other nations; insomuch, that all of them have, 
more or less frequently, assented to it, as a rule of action in 
particular cases. Indecd, it is now urged, and I think with 
great qy pearance of reason, that this is the genuine principle 

ictate national morality ; and that the first practice arose 
from accident, and the particular eonvenience of the States* 
which first figured on the water, rather than frum well digested 
teflections on the relations of friend and enemy, on the rights 
of territorial jurisdiction, and on the dictates of moral law 
applied to these. Thus it had never been supposed lawful, 
in the territory of a friend to scize the goods of an enemy. 
On an element which nature has not subjected to the juris. 
diction of any particular nation, but has made common to all 
for the purposes to which it is fitted, it would scem that the 
particular portion of it which happens to be occupied by the 
vessel of any nation, in the course of its voyage, is, for the 
moment, the exclusive property of that nation, and, with the 
vessel, is exempt from intrusion by any other, and from its 
jurisdiction, as much as if it were lying in the harbour of its 
sovereign. In no country, we believe, is the rule otherwise, 
as to the subjects of property common to al]. Thus the place 
occupied by an individual in a highway, a church, a theatre, 
or other public assembly, cannot intruded on, while its 
occupant holds it for the purposes of its institution. The 
persons on, board a vessel traversing the ocean, carrying with 
them the Jaws of their nation, have among themselves a juris- 
diction, a police, not established by taeir individual will, but 
by the authczity of their nation, of whose territory their vessel 
still seems to compose a part, s0 long as it does not enter the 
exclusive territory of another. No nation ever pretended a 

* Venice and Genoa. 
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right to govern by their laws the ship of another nation navi- 
gating the ocean. By what law then can it enter that ship 
while in peaceable al orderly use of the common element ? 
We recognize no natural precept for submission to euch a 
right; and perceive no distinction hetween the moveable and 
immoveable jurisdiction of a friend, which would authorize 
the entering the one and not the other, to seize the pruperty 
of au enemy. i 

Tt may be objected that this es too much, as it proves 
you cannot enter the ship of a friend to search for contraband 
of war. But this is not proving too much. We believe the 
practice of seizing what 1s called contraband of wer, is an 
abusive practice, not founded in natural right. War between 
two nations cannot diminish the rights of the rest of the 
world remaining at peace. ‘The doctrine that the rights of 
nations remaining quietly in the exercise of moral and social 
duties, are to give way to the convenience of those who 
prefer plundering and murdering one another, is a monstrous 
doctrine; and ought to yield to the more rational law, 
that ‘the wrong which two nations endeavour to inffict on 
each other, must not infringe on the rights or conveniences 
of those remaining at .” And whet is contraband, by 
the law of nature? Either every thing which may aid or 
comfort an enemy, or nothing. Either all commerce which 
would accommodate him is unlawful, or none is. The 
difference between articles of onc or avother description, 
is a difference in de; ouly. No line between them can 
be drawn. Either all intercourse must cease between neu- 
trals and belligerents, or all be permitted. Can the world 
hesitate to say — shall be the ule? Shall two Ei pts 
turning tigers, up in one instant the euble relations 
of the whole ‘world ? Fenton and nature Tlearly pronounce 
that the neutral is to go on in the enjoyment of all its rights, 
that its commerce remains free, not suet to the jurisdiction 
of another, nor consequently its vessels to search, or to in- 
quiries whether their contents are the property of an enemy, 
or are of those which have been called contraband of war. 

Nor does this doctrinc contravene the right of preventing 
vessels from entering a blockaded port. This right stands on 
other ground, When the fleet of any nation actually be- 

era the port of its enemy, no other hes a right to enter 
their line, any more than their line of battle in the open sea, or 
their lines of circumvallation, or of encampment, or of battle 
array on land. The space included within their lines in any 
of those cases, is either the property of their enemy, or it is 
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common property assumed and possessed for the moment, 
which camrioe bs intruded on, even by a neutral. without com- 
mitting the very trespass we are now considering, that of in- 
truding into the lawful possession of a friend. 

Although I consider the observance of these Principles as 
of great importance to the interests of peaccable nations, 
among whom, I hope the United States will ever place them- 
selves, yet in the present state of things they are not worth a 
war. Nor do I Vatieve war the most certain means of en- 
forcing them. Those Peaceable coercions which are in the 
power of every nation, if undertaken in concert, and in time of 
peace, are more likely to produce the desired effect. 

‘Lhe opinions I have here given are those which lave gene- 
rally been sanctioned by our government. In our treaties 
with France, the United Netherlands, Sweden, and Prussia, 
the principle of free bottom, free goods, was uniformly main- 
tained. In the instructions of 1784, piven by Congress to 
their misters appointed to treat with the nations of Europe 
generally, the same principle, and the doing away contraband 
of war, were enjoined and were acceded to in the treaty signed 
with Portugal. In the late treaty with England, indeed, that 
power perseveringly refused the principle of free bottoms, free 
is; and it was avoided in the late treaty with Prussia, at 
the instance of our then administration, lest it should seem to 
take side in a question then threatening decision by the sword. 
At the commencement of the war between France and Eng- 
land, the representative of the French republic then residing 
in the United States, complaining that the British armed ships 
captured French property in American bottoms, insisted that 
the principle of ‘ free bottoms, free goods,’ was of the acknow- 
ledged law of nations ; that the violation of that principle by 
the British was a wrong committed on us, and such an one as 
we ought to repel by joining in the war against that country. 
‘We denied his position, and appealed to the universal practice 
of Europe, in proof that the principle of ‘ free bottoms, free 
goods,’ was not acknowledged as of the natural law of nations, 
but only of its conventional law. And I believe we may 
safely affirm, that not a single instance can be produced where 
any nation of Europe, acting professedly under the law of 
nations alone, unrestrained by treaty, has, either by its execu- 
tive or judiciary organs, decided on the principle of ¢ free 
bottoms, fre. goods.” Judging of the lew of nations by what 
has been practised among uations, we were authorised to say 
that the contrary principle was their rule, and this but an ex- 
ception to it, introduced by special treaties in special cases 
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only; that having no treaty with England substituting this 
instead of the ordinary rule, we had neither the right nor the 
disposition to go to war for its establishment. But though we 
would not then, nor will we now, engage in war to establish 
this principle, we are nevertheless sincerely friendly toit. We 
think that the nations of Europe have originally set out in 
error; that experience has proved the error oppressive to the 
rights and interests of the peaceable part of mankind; that 
every nation but one has acknowledged this, by consenting to 
the ‘change, and that one has consented in particular cases; 
that nations have a right to correct an erroneous principle, 
and to establish that which is right as their rule of action ; and 
if they should adopt measures for effecting this in a peaceable 
way, we chall wish them success, and not stand in their way to 
it.” But should it become, at any time, expedient for us to 
co-operate in the establishment of this principle, the opinion of 
the executive, on the advice of its constitutional counsellors, 
must then be given; and that of the legislature, an independ- 
ent and essential organ in the operation, must also be ex- 
ressed ; in forming which, they will be governed, every man 
his own judgment, and may, very possibly, judge differ- 
ently from the executive. With the same honest views, the 
most honest men often form different conclusions. As far, 
however, as we can judge, the principle of ¢ free bottoms, free 
goods,’ is that which would carry the wishes of our nation. 
Wishing you smooth seas and prosperous gales, with the 
enjoyment of health, I tender you the assurances of my 
constant friendship and high coasideration and respect. 
Tu. JErYERE0N. 


TO WILLIAM SHORT. 


‘Washington, October 8, 1801. 
Deasz Siz, 


T trusted to Mr. Dawsor to give you a full explanation ver- 

bally, on a subject which I find he fos but slightly mentioned 

to you. I shall therefore now do it. When i returned from 

France, after an absence of six or seven years, I was astonished 

at the change which I found had taken place in the United 

States in that time. No more like the same pupil their 
i 


notions, their habits and manners, the course eir com- 
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merce, so totally changed, that I, who stood in those of 1784 
found myself not at ualified to speak their sentiments, or 
forward their views, in 1790. Very soon, therefore, after en- 
tering on the office of Rese State, I recommended to 
General Washington to establish as a rule of practice, that no 
person should be continued on foreign mission beyond an ab- 
sence of six, seven, or eight years. He approved it. On the 
only subsequent missions which took place in my time, the 
persons appointed were notified that they could not be conti- 
nued beyond that period. All returned within it execpt 
Humphreys, His term was not quite out when General 
Washington went out of office. The succeeding administra- 
tion had no rule for any thing: so he continued. Inme- 
diately on my coming to the administration, I wrote to him 
myself, reminded him of the rule I had communicated to him 
on his departure; that he had then been absent about eleven 
years, and consequently must return. On this ground solely he 
was superseded. Under these circumstances, your appoint 
ment was impossible after an absence of scventecn years. 
Under any others, I should never fail to give to yourself 
aud the world proofs of my friendship for you, and of my 
confidence in you. Whcuever you shall return, you will be 
sensible in a greater, of what I was in a smaller degree, of the 
change in this nation from what it was when we both left it 
in 1784. We return like forcigners, and, like them, require 
a considerable residence here to become Anucricanised. 

The state of political opinion continues to return steadily 
towards republicanism. ‘To judge from the opposition papers, 
a stranger would suppose that a considerable check to it had 
been produced by certain removals of public officers; but 
this is not the casc. All offices were in the hands of the 
federalists. The injustice of having totally excluded repub- 
licans was acknowledged by every man. To have removed 
one half, and to have pli republicans in their stead, would 
have been rigorously just, when it was known that these com- 
posed a very great majority of the nation, Yet such was 
their moderation in most of the States, that they did not 
desire it. In these, therefore, no removals took place but 
for malversation. In the middle States the contention had 
been higher; spirits were more sharpened and Jess accommo- 
dating. It was necessary in these to practise a different 
treatment, end to make a few changes to tranquillize the in- 
jured party. A few have been made there, a very few still 
remain to be made. When this painful operation shall be 
over, I see nothing else ahead of us which can give uneasiness to 
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any of our citizens, or retard that consolidation of sentiment 
so essential to our happiness and our strength. The tory 
papers will still find fault with every thing; but these papers 
are sinking daily, from their disonance with the sentiments of 
their subscribers, and very few will shortly remain to keep up 
a solitary and ineffectual ‘ing. 

There is no point in which an American, long absent from 
his country, wanders so widely from its sentiments as on the 
subject of its foreign affairs. We have a perfect horror at 
every thing like connecting ourselves with the politics of Eu- 
rope. It would indeed be advantageous to us to have neutral 
rights established on a broad ground; but no dependence can 
be placed in any European coalition for that. They have 
#0 many other bye interests of greater weight, that some one 
or other will always be bought off. To be entangled with 
them would be a much evil than a temporary acqui- 
escence in the false principles which have prevailed. Peace is 
our most important interest, and a recovery from debt. We 
feel ourselves strong, and daily growing stronger. The 
census just now concluded, shews we have added to our 
lation a third of what it was ten years ago. This will bea 
duplication in twenty-three or twenty-four years. If we can 
deny but for a few years the necessity of vindicating the 
Jaws of nature on the ocean, we shall be the more sure of 
doing it with effect. The day is within my time as well as 
yours, when we may say by what laws other nations shall 
‘treat us on the sea; and we will say it. In the mean time, 
we wish to let every treaty we have rop off without renewal. 
We cail in our diplomatic missions, barely keeping up those to 
the most important nations. There is a stron, Aisposition in 
our countrymen to discontinue even these; and very possibly 
it may be done. Consuls will be continued as sat The 
interest which European nations feel, as well as ourselves, in 
the mutual patronage of commercial intercourse, is a sufficient 
stimulus on both sides to insure that patronsge. A treaty 
contrary to that interest, renders war necessary to get rid 

it. 

I send this by Chancellor Livingston, named to the Senate 
the day after Tae into office, as our Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to France. I heave taken care to impress him with the 
value of your society. You will find him an able and honour. 
able man; unfortunately, so deaf that he will have to transact 
all his business by writing. You will have known long ago, 
that Mr, Skipwith is remstated in his consulship, as well 238 
some others who had been set aside. I recollect no domestic 
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news interesting to you. Your letters to your brother have 
been regularly transmitted, and 1 lately forwarded one from 
him, to be carried you by Mr. Livingston. 

Present my best respects to our amiable and mutual friend, 
and accept yourself assurances of my sincere and constant 
affection. 

Tu. Jerrenson. 


Circular to the Heady of the Departments, and private, 


Washington, November 6, 1801. 
Deas Sin, 


Coming all of us into executive office, new, and unfamiliar 
with the course of business preiously practised, it was not to 
be expected we should, in the first outset. adopt in every part 
a line of proceeding so perfect as to admit no amendment. 
The mode and degrees of communication, particularly between 
the President and heads of departments, have not prac- 
tised exactly on the same scale in all of them. Yet it would 
certainly be more safe and satisfactory for ourselves as well as 
the public, that not only the best, but also an uniform courre 
of proceeding as to manner and . should be observed. 
Having been a member of the first administration under Gene- 
yal Washington. I can state with exactness what our course 
then was, Letters of business came addressed sometimes 
to the President, but most frequently to the heads of de- 
partments. If addressed to himself, he referred them to the 
proper department to be acted on: if to one of the secre- 
taries, the letter, if it required no answer, was communicated 
to the President, simply for his information. If an answer 
waa requisite, the secretary of the department communicated 
the letter and his proposed answer to the President. Gene- 
rally they were simply sent back after perusal; which si; 
nified his approbation. Sometimes he returned them wi 
an informal note, suggesting an alteration or a query. Ifa 
doubt of any importance arose, he reserved it for conference, 
By this means, he was always in accurate possession of all 
facts and Proceedings in every of the Union, and to what- 
soever depatument they related ; he formed a central point for 
the different branches; an unity of object and 
action among them; exercised that participation in the gestion 
of affairs which his office made incumbent on him; and met 
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himself the due responsibility for whatever was done. During 
Mr. Adams’ administration, his long and habitual absences 
from the seat of government, rendered this kind of communi- 
cation impracticable, removed him from any share in the trans- 
action of affairs, and parcelled out the government, in fact, 
among four independent heads, drawing sometimes in opposite 
directions. ‘That the former is preferable to the latter course, 
cannot be doubted. It gave, indeed, to the heads of depart- 
ments the trouble of making up, once a day, a packet of all 
their communications for the perusal of the President: it com- 
monly also retarded one day their dispatches by mail. But 
in pressing cases, this injury was prevented by presenting that 
case singly for immediate attention; and it produced us in 
return the benefit of his sanction for every act we did. 
‘Whether any change of circumstances may render a change 
in this procedure necessary, a little experience will shew us, 
But [ cannot withhold recommending to the heads of depart- 
ments, that we should adopt this course for the present, leaving 
any necessary modifications of it to time and trial. I am sure 
my conduct ‘must have proved, better than a thousand decla- 
rations would, that my confidence in those whom I am so 
appy as to have associated with me, is unlimited, unqualified 
and unabated. I am well satisfied that every thing goes on 
with a wisdom and rectitude which I could notimprove. If I 
had the universe to choose from I could not change one of 
my associates to my better satisfaction. My sole motives are 
those before expressed, as governing the first administration 
in chalking out the rules of their ing ; adding to them 
only a sense of obligation im on me By the public will, 
to meet personally the duties to which they have appointed 
me. If this mode of proceeding shall meet the approbation 
of the heads of departments, it may go into execution without 
giving them the trouble of an answer: if any other can be 
suggested which would answer our views and add less to their 
labours, that will be a sufficient reason for my preferring it to 
my own proposition, to the substance of which only, and not 
the form, I attach any importance. 
Accept for yourself particularly, my dear Sir, aseurances 
of my constant and sincere affection and respect. 
‘In, JerFexson. 
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TO JOHN DICKINSON. 


‘Washington, December 19, 1601, 
Deaz Sir, 


‘The approbation of my ancient friends is above all things 
the most grateful to m; heart, They know for what objects 
we relinquished the delights of domestic society, tranquillity 
and science, and committed ourselves to the ocean of revolu- 
tion, to wear out the only life God has given us here, in scenes, 
the benefits of which will accrue only to those who follow us, 
Surely we had in view to obtain the theory and practice of 
good government; and how any. who secmed so ardent 
in this pursuit, could as shamelessly have apostatized, and 
supported we meant only to put our government into other 
hands, but not other forms, is indeed wonderful. The lesson 
we have lad will probably be useful to the People at large, by 
shewing to them how capable they are of being made the 
instruments of their own pondage: A little more prudence 
and moderation in those who had mounted themselves on their 
fears, and it would have been Jong and difficult to unhorse 
them. ‘heir madness had done in three years what reason 
alone acting against them would not have effected in many ; 
and the more, as they might have gone on forming new 
entrenchments for themselves from year to year. My great 
anxiety at present is, to avail ourselves of our ascendancy to 
establish good principles, and good practices ; to fortify repub- 
Jicanism behind as many harriers as possible, that the outworks 
may give time to rally and save the citadel, should that be 
again in danger. On their part, they have retired into the 
Judiciary as a strong hold. ‘There the remains of federalism 
are to be pe and fed from the treasury, and from that 
battery all the works of republicanism are to be beaten down 
and erased. By a fraudulent use of the constitution, which 
has made judges irremoveable, they have multiplied useless 
Judges merely to strengthen their phalanx. 

‘ou will perhaps have been alarmed, as some have been, at 
the proposition to abolish the whole of the internal taxes. But 
it is perfectly safe. ‘They are under a million of dollars, and 
we can economise the government two or three millions a year. 
‘The impost alone gives us ten or eleven millions annually, 
increasing at a compound ratio of six and two-thirds per cent., 
per annum, and consequently doubling in ten years, But leav- 
ing that increase for contingencies, the present amount will 
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support the government, pay the interest of the public debt, 
and discharge the principal in fifteen years, If the increase 
Proceeds, and no contingencies demand it, it will pay off the 
principal"in a shorter time. Exactly one helf of the public 
debt, to wit, thirty-seven millions of dollars, is owned in the 
United States. That capital then will be set afloat, to be em- 
ployed in rescuing our commerce from the hands of foreigners, 
or in agriculture, canals, bridges, or other useful enterprises. 
By suppressing at once the whole internal taxes, we abolish 
thi fourths of the offices now existing, and spread over the 
land. Sceing the interest you take in the public affaire, I have 
indulged myself in observations flowing from a sincere and 
ardent desire of seeing our affairs pat into an honest and 
advantageous train. 

Accept assurances of my constant and affectionate esteem 
and hig! 


Teapect. 






Tn. Jerrenson. 


TO ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Washington, April 1, 1802. 
Dear Sis, : , 


T have read and considered your report on the operations of 
the sinking fund, and entirely spore of it, as the best plan on 
which we can set out. I think it an object of great import- 
ance, to be kept in view and to be undertaken at a fit season, 
to simplify our system of finance, and bring it within the com- 

ension of every member of Congress. Hamilton set out 
on a different plan. In order that he might have the entire 

ernment of his machine, he determined so to complicate it 
as that neither the President or Congress should be able to 
understand it, or to controul him. ie succeeded in doin, 
this, not only d their reach, but so that he at len; 4 
could not unravel it himself. He gave to the debt, in the 
instance, in funding it, the most artficial and mysterious form 
he could devise. He then moulded up his appropriations of a 
number of scraps and remnants, many of which were nothin, 
at all, and applied them to different’ objects in reversion an 
remainder, wae the whole system was involved in impenetrable 
fog; and while he was giving himself the airs of providing for 
the payment of the debt, he left himself free to add to it con- 
tinually, as he did in fact, instead of paying it. I like your 
idea of Aneading all his little scraps and fragments into one 
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batch, and adding to it a i sum, which, while it 
forms it into a single mass, from which every thing is to be 
paid, will euable us, should a breach of appropriation ever be 
charged on us, to prove that the sum appropriated, and more, 
has been applied to its specific object. 

But there is a point beyond this, on which I should wish 
to keep my eye, and to which I should aim to approach by 
every tack which previous arrangements force on us. ‘That is, 
to form into one consolidated mass all the monies rcceived into 
the treasury, and to marshal the several expenditures, givin, 
them a preference of payment according to the order in whic! 
they should be arranged: As, for example :—1. The interest of 
the public debt, 2. Such portions of principal as are exigible. 
3. The expenses of government. 4. Such other portions of 
principal as, though not exigible, we are still free to pay when 
Ne please. ‘The Lart object enight be made to take u the resi- 
duum of money remaining in the treasury, at the end of every 

ear, afte: the three first objects were complied with, and would 
the barometer whereby to test the economy of the administra- 
tion. It would furnish a simple measure, by which every one 
could mete their merit, and by which every one could decide 
when taxes were deficient or supcrabundant. If to this can 
be added a simplification of the form of accounts in the trea- 
sury department, and in the organization of its officers, so as 
to bring every thing to a single centre, we might hope to scv 
the finances of the Union as clear and intelligible as a mer- 
chant’s books, so that every member of Congress, and every 
man of any mind in the Union, should be able to comprehend 
them, to investigate abuses, and consequently to control 
them. Our predecessors have endeavoured. by intricacies of 
system, and shuffling the investigator over from one officer to 
another, to cover every thing from detection. I hope we shall 
in the contrary direction, and that, by our honest and 
judicious reformations, we may be able, within the limits of 
‘our time, to bring things back to that simple and intelligible 
system on which they | have been organised at first. 

I have suggested only a single alteration in the report, which 
in merel verbal, and of no consequence. We shall now get 
rid of the commissioner of the internal revenue, and super- 
intendent of stamps. It remains to amalgamate the comp- 
troller and auditor into oue, and reduce the register to a clerk 
of accounts; and then the organization will consist, as it 
should at first, of a keeper of money, 2 keeper of accounts, 
and the head of the department. ‘This constellation of great 
men, in the treasury department, was of a piece with the rest 
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of Hamilton’s plans. He took his own stand as 2 Lieutenant- 
General, surrounded by his Maj erals, and stationing 
his Brigadiers and Colonels, w the name of Supervisors, 
Inspectors, &c., in the different States. Let us deserve well of 
our country by making her interests the end of all our plans, 
and not our own pomp, patronage, and irresponsibility. I 
have hazarded these hasty and crude ideas, which occurred 
on contemplating your report, They may be the subject of 
future conversation and correction. 
Accept my affectionate salutations. 
Tu. JerrErson. 


TO GENERAL KOSCIUSKO. 


Washington, April 2, 1802. 
Dean GENERAL, 


It is but lately that I have received your letter of the 25th 
Frimaire, (December 15), wishing to know whether some offi- 
cers of your country could expect to be employed in this 
country. To prevent 2 suspense injurious to them, J hasten 
to inform you, that we are now aetna engaged in reducin, 
our military establishment one third, and discharging one th 
of our officers, We keep in service no more than men enough 
to garrison the small posts di at great distances on our 
frontiers, which garrisons wil erally consist of a captain's 
company only, and in no case, of more then two or three, in not 
one of a sufficient number to require a field officer; and no 
circumstance whatever can bring these garrisons together, be- 
cause it would be an abandonment of their forts. ‘Thus cir- 
cumstanced, you will perceive the entire impossibility of 
providing for the persons you recommend. I wish it had been 
in my power to give you a more favourable answer ; but next 
to the fulfilling your wishes, the most grateful thing I can do is 
to give afaithful answer. The session of the first Congress 
convened since republicanism hes recovered its ascendancy, is 
now drawing toa close. They will pretty completely fulfil 
all the desires of the le. They have reduced the 
army and navy to what is barely necessary. They are 
disarming executive patronage derance, by put- 
ting down one half the offices the United States, 
which are no longer necessary. These economies have 
enabled them to suppress all the internal taxes, and still 
to make such provision for the payment of their public 
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debt as to discharge that in eightcen years. They have 
lopped off a parasite limb, planted by their predeeecors on 
therr judiciary body for pet purposes; they are opening the 
doors of hospitality to the fugitives from the oppressions of 
other countries; and we have suppressed all those public forms 
and ceremonies which tended to familiarise the public eye to 
the harbingers of another form of government. The people 
are nearly all united ; their quondam leaders, infuriated with 
the sense of their impotence, will suon be seen or heard only 
in the newspapers, which serve as chimnies to carry off 
noxious vapours and smoke; and all is now tranquil, firm, 
and well, as it should be. 

I add ‘no signature. beeause unecessary for you God 
bless you, and preserve you still for a season of usefulness to 
your country. 


TO ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON. 


Washington, April 18, 1002, 
Dear Sir, 


A favourable and confidential opportunity offering by M. 
Dupont de Nemours, who is revisiting his native country, gives 
me an opportunity of sending you 2 cypher to be used between 
us, which will give you some trouble to understand, but once 
understood, is the easiest to use, the most indecypherable, and 
varied by a new hey with the greatest facility, of any L have 
ever known. I am in hopes the explanation inclosed will be 
* 


sufficient. 
* 


* * * * 


But writing by Mr. Dupont I need use no cypher. J re- 
quire from him to pat this into your own and no other anc, 
let the delay occasioned by that be what it will. 

The cession of Louisiana and the Floridas by Spain to 
France, works most sorely on the United States. On this sub- 
ject the Secretary of State has written to you fully, yet I can- 
not forbear recurring to it personally, so decp is the impression 
it makes on my mind. It completely reverses all the political 
relations of the United States, and will form a new epoch in 
our politics! course. Of all nations of any consideration, 
France is the one which, hitherto, has offered the fewest points 
on which we could have any conflict of right, and the most 

ints of a communion of interests. From these causes we 

ave ever looked to her as our natural friend, as one with 
nxd 
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which we never could have an occasion of difference. Her 
growth, therefore, we viewed as our own, her misfortunes ours. 
‘There is on the globe one single spot, the possessor of which 
ix our natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, 
through which the produce of three eighths of our territory 
must pass to market, and from its fertility it will ere long 
yield more than half of our whole produce, and contain more 
than half of our inhabitants. France, placing herself in that 
door, assumes to us the attitude of defiance. Spain might 
have retained it quietly for years. Her pacific dispositions, 
her feeble state, would ‘induce her to increase our facilities 
there, s0 that her ‘ion of the place would be hordly felt 
by us, and it would not, perhaps, ‘be very long before tome 
circumstance might arise. which might rake the cession of it 
to us the price of something of more worth to her. Not so 
can it ever be in the hands of France: the impetuosity of her 
temper, the energy and restlessness of her character, placed in 
a point of etcrnal friction with us, and our character, which, 
though quiet, and loving peace and the pursuit of wealth, is 
high minded, despixing wealth in competition with insult or 
injury, enterprising and energetic as any nation on earth ; 
these circumstances render it impossible that France and the 
‘United States can continue long frends, when they meet in so 
irritable a position. They, as well as we, must be blind if 
they do not see this; and we must be very improvitlent if we 
do not begin to make arrangements on that hypothesis. The 
day that France takes possession of New Orleans fixes the 
sentence which is to restrain her for ever within her low water 
mark, It seals the union of two nations, who, in conjunction, 
can maintain exclusive possession of the ocean. From that 
moment we must marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation. 
‘We must turn 7 our scseations We a mentimne tbat en 
our resources place us on ¥ und : and having form 
and connected. together a power ‘hich may render reinfores- 
ment of her settlements here impossible to France, make the 
first cannon which ghall be fired in Europe the eignal for tear- 
ing up any settlement she may have made, and for holding 
the two continents of America in scquestration for the com- 
mon purposes of the United British and American nations. 
This ts not a state of things we seek or desire. It is one 
which this measure, if adopted by France, forces on us a3 ne- 
cessarily, as any othcr cause, by the laws of nature, brings on 
- necessary effect. It is not per a as of — that we 
Icprecate this measure proposed er. For however greater 
her force is than ours, Propet the abstract, it is Bring 
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in comparison of ours, when to be exerted on our suil. But 
it is from a sincere love of peace, and a firm persuasion, that, 
bound to France by the interests and the strong sympathics 
still existing in the minds of our citizens, and heldting relative 
pelNons which insure their continuance, we are secure of a 
ong, course of peace. Whereas. the change of friends, which 
will be rendered necessary if France changes that position, 
embarks us necessarily as a belligerent power in the first war 
of Europe. In that case, France will have held possession of 
New Orleans during the interval of a peace, long or short, at 
the end of which it will be wrested from her. Will this short- 
lived possession have been an equivalent to her fur the transfer 
of such a weight into the scale of her enemy? Will not the 
amalgamation of a young, thriving nation, continue to that 
enemy the health and force which are at present so evidently 
on the decline? And will a few years’ possession of New 
Orleans add equally to the strength of France? She may say 
she needs Louisiana for the supply of her West Indies. She 
does not need it in time of » and in war she could not 
depend on them, because they woulu be so easily intercepted. 
I should suppose that all these considerations might, in some 
proper form, be brought into view of the government of 

‘rance. ‘Though stated by us, it ought not to give offence, 
because we do not bring them forward as a menace, but as 
consequences not contrulluble by us, but inevitable from the 
course of things. We mention them, not as things which we 
desire by any means, but as things we deprecate ; and we be 
secch a friend to look furward, and to prevent them for our 
common interests, 

If France considers Louisiana, however, us indinpensable 
for her views, she might perhaps be willing to look about for 
arrangements which might reconcile it to our interests. If 
any thing could do this, it would be the ceding to us the 
island of New Orleans and the Floridas. Thix would cer- 
tainly, in a great degree, remuve the causes of jurring and 
irritation between us, and perhaps for such a length of time, 
as might produce other means of making the meusure perma- 
nently conciliatory to our interests and friendships. It would, 
at any rete, relieve us from the necessity of taking immediate 
measures for countervailing such an operation by arrangements 
in another quarter. But still we should consider New Orleans 
and the Flo, :das as no equivalent for the risk of a quarrel with 
France, produced by her vicinage. 

Thave no doubt you have urged these considerations, on every 
proper occasion, with the government where you are. They 
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are such as must have effect, if you can find means of pro- 
ducing thorough reflection on them by that government. ‘The 
idea here is, that the troops sent to St. Domingo, were to pro- 
ceed to Louisiana, after finishing their work in thatisland. If 
this were the arrangement, it will give you time to return 
again and again to the charge. For the conquest of St. Do- 
mingo will not be a short work. It will take considerable 
time, and wear down a great number of soldiers. Every eye 
in the United States is now fixed on the affairs of Louisiana. 
Perhaps nothing since the revolutionary war, hasproduced more 
uneasy eensations through the body of the nation. Notwith- 
standing temporary bickerings have taken place with France, 
she has still a strong hold on the affections of our citizens ge- 
nerally. Ihave thought it not amiss, by way of supplement 
to the letters of the Secretary of State, to write you this pri- 
vate one, to impress you with the importance we affix to this 
transaction. 1 pray you to cherish Dupont. He has the best 
dispositions for the continuance of friendship between the two 
nations, and perhaps you may be able to make a good use 
of him. 


Accept assurances of my affectionate esteem and high con- 
sideration. 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO GOVERNOR MONROE. 


Washington, July 18, 1802. 
Deax Sin, 


Your favour of the 7th has been duly received, I am 
really mortified at the base ingratitude of Callendar. It pre- 
sents human nature in 2 hideous form. It gives me concern, 
because I ive that relief, which was afforded him on mere 
motives of charity, may be viewed under the aspect of em- 
ploying him as a writer. When “ The Political Progress of Bri- 
tain” first appeared in this country, it was in a periodical pub- 
lication called the Bee, where I sawit. I was speaking of it 
in terms of strong aj ‘ion to a friend in Philadelphia, 
when he asked me, if I knew that the author was then in the 
city, a fugitive from prosecution on account of that work, and 
in’ want of employ for his subsistence. This was the first of 
my learning that Callendar was the author of the work. I 
cCasidered him asa man of science fled from persecution, and 
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assured my friend of my readiness to do whatever could serve 
him. It was long after this before I saw him; probably not 
till 1798. He had, in the mean time, writtena eeond | 
of the Political Progress, much inferior to the first, and his 
history of the United States. In 1798. think, T was applied 
to by Mr. Lieper to contribute to his relief. Idid s0. Ina 
1799, I think, S.'T. Mason applied for him. I contributed 
again. He had, by this time, paid me two or three personal 
visits, When he fled in a panic from Philadelphia to General 
Mason's, he wrote to me that he was a fugitive in want of 
employ, wished to know if he could gct into a counting house 
or a school, ia my neighbourhood or in that of Richmond ; that 
he had materials for a volume, and if he could get as much 
money as would buy the paper. the profit of the sale would 
be all his own. Tavailed myself of this pretcxt to cover a 
mere charity, by desiring him ‘to consider me a subscriber for 
as many copies of his book as the moncy inclosed (lifty dollars) 
amounted to; but to send me two copics only, as the others 
might lay till called for. But I discouraged his coming into 
my neighbourhood. His first writings here had fallen far 
short of his original Political Progreas, and the scurrilities of 
his subsequent ones began evidently to do mixchief. As to 
mypelf, no man wished more to sce his pen stopped: but I 
considered him still asa proper object of benevolence. ‘The 
succeeding year he again wanted moncy to buy paper for 
another volume. { made his letter, as before, the occasion of 
giving him another fifty dollars. He considers these as proofs 
of my approbation of his writings, when they were mere cha. 
rities, yielded under a strong couviction that he was injuring us 
by his writings. It is known to many, that the sums given 
to him were such, and even smaller than I was in the habit of 
iving to others in distress, of the federal as well as the repub- 
ffean arty, without attention to political principles. Soon 
after E was elected to the government, Callonde came on 
here, wishing to be made postmaster at Richmond. I knew 
him to be totally unfit for it: and however ready T was to aid 
him with my own charities (and I then gave him fifty dollars), 
I did not think the pubhe offices confided to me to give away 
as charities. He took it in mortal offence, and from that mo- 
ment has been hauling off to his former enemies, the fede- 
ralists. Besides the iter I wrote him in answer to the one 
from General Mason’s, I wrote him another containing answers 
to two questions he addressed to me. 1. Whether Mr. Jay 
i od as Chief Justice and Envoy at the same time ; 
and 2. something relative to the expenses of an embassy to 
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Constantinople. I think these were the only letters I ever 
wrote him in answer to volumes he was perpetually writing to 
me, This isthe true state of what has passed between him 
and me. do not know that it can be used without commit- 
ting me in controversy, as it were, with one too little respected 
by the public to merit that notice. I leave to your ju: iment 
what use can be made of these facta. Perhaps it will be better 
judged of, when we see what use the tories will endeavour to 
make of their new friend. I shallleave this on the 2st, and 
be at Monticello probably on the 24th, or within two or three 
Gays of that, and shall hope, ere long, to see you there. 
Accept assurances of my affectionate attachment. 
Tu. JxrFEnson. 


TO GOVERNOR MONROE. 


‘Washington, July 17, 1802. 
Deaa Sin, F ‘ 


After writing you on the 15th, I turned to my letter file to 
see what letters rf had written to Callendar, and found them to 
have been of the dates of 1798, October the Hith, and 1799, 
September the 6th, aod October the 6th; but on lovking for 
the letters they were not in their places, nor to be found, On 
recollection, 1 believe I sent them to you a year or two ago. 
We you have them, I shall be to receive them at Monti- 
cello, where I shall be on this day se'onight. I inclose you a 
paper, which shews the tories mean to pervert these charities 
to Callendar as much as they can. They will probably first 
represent me as the patron and uj of *'The Pros] before 
us,” and other things of Call i's, and then picking out all 
the scurrilities of the author against General Wasbington, 
Mr. Adams, and others, impute them to me. I, as well as most 
other republicans who were in the way of doing it, contributed 
what J could afford to the support of the republican papers 
and printers, paid sums of money for the Bee, the ‘Aivany 
Register, &c. when they were ing under the sedition 
Jaw, contributed to the fines of lender himself, of Holt, 
Brown, and others, suffering under that law. I discharged, 
when I came into office, as were under the tion of 
our enemies, without instituting any prosecutions in retaliation. 
‘They may, therefore, with the same justice, impute to me, or 
to every republican contributor, every thing which was ever 
published in those papers or by those persons. 1 must correct 
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a fact in mine of the 15th. I find I did not inclose the fifty 
dollars to Callendar himself while at General Mason’s, but 
authorised the General to draw on my correspondent at Rich- 
mond, and to give the money to Callendar. the other fifty 
dollars of which he speaks, were by order on my correspondent 
at Richmond. 
Accept assurances of my affectionate esteem and respect. 
Tu, Jerrenson, 


TO ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON. 


‘Washington, October 10, 1802, 
Deas Siz, 


‘The departure of Madame Brugnard for France furnishes 
me a safe conveyance of a letter, which I cannot avoid em- 
bracing, although I have nothing particular for the subject of 
it. Itis well, however, to be able to inform you, generally, 
through a safe channel, that we stand completely corrected of 
the error, that either the government or the nation of France 
has any remains of friendship for us. The portion of that 
country which forms an exception, though respectable in 
weight, is weak in numbers. On the contrary, it appears 
evident, that an unfriendly spirit prevails in the most important 
individuals of the government, towards us. In this state of 
things, we shall ~o take our distance betwcen the two rival 
nations, as, remaining disengaged till necessity compels us, 
we may haul finally to the enemy of that which shall make it 
necessary. We sev all the disadvantageous cousequences of 
taking a side, and shall be forced into it only by a more diy. 
agreeable alternative; in which event, we must countervail 
the disadvantages by measures which will give us splendour 
and power, but not 28 much happiness as our present system. 
We wish, therefore, to remuin well with France. But we see 
that no consequences, however ruinous to them, can secure us 
with certainty against the extravagance of her present rulers, 
1 think, therefore, that while we do nothing which the first 
nation ou earth would deem crouching, we fad better give to 
all our communications with them a very mild, compleisant, 
and even friendly compiexion, but always independent. Ask 
no favours, leave smal] and irritating things to be conducted 
by the individuals interested in them, interfere ourselves but 
in the greatest cases, and then not push them to irritation. 
No matter at present existing between them and us is inspor~ 
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tant enough to risk a breach of peace; peace being indeed the 
most important of all things for us, except the preserving an 
erect and independent attitude, Although I know your own 
judgment leads you to pursue this line identically, yet I 
thought it just to strengthen it by the concurrence of my own. 
You will have seen by our newspapers, that, with the aid of a 
lying renegado from republicanism, the federalists have 
opened all their sluices of calumny. They sey we lied them 
out of power, and openly avow they will do the same by us. 
But it was not lies or arguments on our part which dethroned 
them, but their own foolish acts, sedition laws, alien laws, 
taxes, extravagances, and heresies. Porcupine, their friend, 
wrote them down. Callendar, their new recruit, will do the 
same. Every decent man among them revolts at his filth: and 
there cannot be a doubt, that were a Presidental election to 
come on this day, they would certainly have but three New 
England States, ‘and about half a dozen votes from Maryland 
and North Carolina; these two States electing by districts, 
Were all the States to elect by a general ticket, they would 
have but three out of sixteen States. And these three are 
coming up slowly. We do, indeed, consider Jersey and 
Delaware as rather doubtful. Elections which have latel 
taken place there, but their event not yet known here, wil 
shew the present point of their varying condition. 

My letters to you being merely private, I leave all details 
of business to their official channel. 

Accept assurances of my constant friendship and high 


Tespect, 
ea Tu. JzrFERson. 


P.S. We have received your Jetter announcing the arrival 
of Mr. Dupont. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO ALBERT GALLATIN. 


You know my doubts, or rather convictions, about the un- 
constitutionality of the act for building piers in the Delaware, 
and the fears that it will lead to a bottomless expense, and to 
the test abuses. There is, however, one intention of 
which the act is susceptible, and which will bring it within the 
constitution; and we ought always to presume that the real 
intention which is alone consistent with the constitution. Al- 
though the power to regulate commerce does not give a power 
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to build piers, wharves, open ports, clear the beds of rivers, 
dig canals, build warchouses, build manufacturing machines, 
set up manufactorics, cultivate the earth, to all of which the 
power would go if it went to the first, yet a power to provide 
and maintain a navy, is a power to provide receptacles for it, 
and places to cover and preserve it, In choosing the places 
where this money should be laid out, I should be much dis- 
posed. as far as contracts will permit, to confine it to such place 
or places as the ships of war may lic at, and be protected from 
ice: and I should be for stating this in a message to Congress, 
in order to prevent the effect of the present example. ‘This 
act has been built on the exercise of the power of building 
light-houses, as a regulation of commerce. But ¥ well re- 
member the opposition, ou this very ground, to the first act 
for building a light-house. The utility of the thing has 
sanctioned the infraction. But if on that infraction we build a 
second, on that second a third, &., any one of the powers in 
the constitution may be made to comprehend every power of 

eroment, Wilf you read the incloned letters on the sub- 
ject of New Orleans, and think what we can do or propose in 
the case ? 

Accept my affectionate salutations. 
October 13, 3802. 


TO LEVS LINCOLN. 


‘Washington, October 25, 1802, 
Deaa Siz, 
Your favour of the 16th is received, and that of July the 
24th had come to hand while I was at Monticello. [ sin- 
cerely condole with you on the sickly stat. of your family, and 
hope this will find them ro-stablished with the approach of 
the cold season. As yet, however, we have had no frost at 
this place, and it is believed the yellow fever still continues in 
Philadelphia, if not in Baltimore. We shalt all be happy to 
see you here whenever the state of your family admits it. You 
will have seen by the newspapers we have gained ground 
erally in the elections, that we have lost ground in not a 
single district of the Us.ited States exeept Kent county in De- 
laware, where a reli; dissension occasioned it In Jersey 
the elections are always carried by small majorities, conse- 
uently the issue is aifected by the smallest accidents, By 
the paper of the last night we have a majority of three in their 
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Council, and one in their House of Representatives; another 
says itis only of one in cach House: even the latter is suffi- 
cient for every purpose. The opinion I originally formed 
bas never been changed, that such of the body of the people as 
thought themselves federalists, would find that they were in 
truth republicans, and would come over to us by degrees ; but 
thet their leaders had gone too far ever to change. Their 

bitterness increases with their ation. They ere tryin, 

slanders now which nothing coul pt but a gall whic! 
blinds their judgments as well as their consciences. I shall 
take no other revenge, than, by a steady pursuit of economy 
and , and, by the ishment of republican principles 
in substance and in form, to sink federalism into an abyss from. 
which there shall be no resurrection for it. I still think our 
original idea as to office is best: that is, to depend for the 
obtaining a just ticipation, on deaths, resignations, and de- 
Tinquencies. This will least affect the tranquillity of the 
people, and prevent their giving into the suggestion of our 
enemies, that ours has been a contest for office, not for princi- 
ple. ‘This is rather a slow operation, but it is sure, if we pur- 
sue it steadily, which, however, has not becn done with the 
undeviating resolution I could have wished. ‘T’o these means 
of obtaining a just share in the transaction of the public busi~ 
ness, shall Be added one other, to wit, removal for electioneer- 
ing activity, or open and industrious sppoution to the princi- 
les of the present government, legislative and executive. 
very officer of the Rovermment may vote at elections accord- 
ing to his conscience ; but we should betray the cause committed 
to our care, were we to permit the influence of official patron- 
to be used to overthrow that cause. Your present 
situation will enable you to judge of prominent offenders in 
your State, in the case of the present election. I pray you to 
seek them, to mark them, to be quite sure of your ground, 
that we may commit no error or wrong, and leave the rest to 
me. I have been urged to remove Mr. Whittemore, the sur- 
veyor of Gloucester, on grounds of neglect of duty and in- 
dustrious opposition. Yet no facts are so distinctly cf as 
to make the step sure which we should take in this, Will you 
take the trouble to satisfy yourself on this pomt? I think it 
not amiss that it should be Boown that we are determined to 
Temove officers who are active or open mouthed against the 
government, by which I the legislature as well as the 

executive, 
Accept assurances of my sincere friendship and high respect. 
_ Yu. JEFFERSON. 
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TO GOVERNOR MONROE, 


Wrahiogton, January 13, 1803. 
Dear Sir, 


I dropped you a line on the 10th, informing you of a nomi- 
nation 1 had made of you to the Senate, and yesterday I 
inclosed you their a tion, not then having time to write, 
The agitation of the public mind on occaston of the late 
suspension of our right of deposite at New Orleans is extreme. 
In the western country it is natural, and grounded on honest 
motives. In the sea ports it proceeds from a desice for war, 
which increases the mercantile lottery: in the federalists. 
gencrally, and especially those of Consrexs, the object in to 
force us into war if possible, in order to derange our finances, 
or, if this cannot be done, to attach the western country to 
them, as their best friends, and thus get again into power. 
Remonstrances, memorials, &e., arc now circulating through 
the whole of the western country, and signed by the body of 
the ple. The mensures we have been pursuing, being 
invisible, do not satisfy their minds. Something sensible, 
therefore, has become necessary ; and, indeed, our object of 
purchasing New Orleans and the Floridas is a measure lable 
to assume so many shapes, that no instructions could be squared 
to fit them. Tt was essential then, to send a minister extra- 
ordinary, to be joined with the ordinary one, with discretionary 
wers; first, however, well impressed with all our views, and 
therefore qualified to meet and modify to these every form of 
proposition which could come from the other party. ‘This 
could be dune only in full and frequent oral communications. 
Having determined on this, there could not be two opinions 
among the republicans as to the person. You possessed the 
unlimited con! ence of the _eaiarens raion and of the western 
e; and generally of ublicans every where; and 
vee ou to oeluse io ge, no other man can be found who 
does this. The measure has already silenced the federolists 
here. Congress will no longer be agitated by them: and the 
country will become calm as fast as the informution extends 
over ic. All eyes, all hopes, are now fixed on you; and were 
you to decline, the chagrin would be universal, and would 
shake under your feet the high ground on which you atand 
with the public. Indeed I know nothing which would pro- 
duce such a shock: for on the event of this mission depend 
the future destinies of this republic. If we cannot, by a pur- 
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chase of the country, insure to ourselves a course of perpetual 
peace and friendship with all nations, then, as war cannot be 
distant, it behoves us immediately to be preparing for that 
course, without, however, hastening it; and it may be neces- 
sary (on your failure on the continent) to cross the channel. 
‘We shail get entangled in European politics, and, figuring 
more, be much less happy and prosperous. This can only be 
prevented by a succesttal issue to your present mission. I 
am sensible, after the measures you have taken for getting into 
@ different line of business, that it will be a great sacrifice on 
your part, and presents, from the season and other circum- 
stances, serious difficulties. But some men are born for the 
public. Nature, by fitting them for the service of the human 
Tace on a broad Hat fe bas stamped them with the evidences of 
her destination and their duty. 
But I am particularly concerned that, in the ent case, 
you have a than one sacrifice fa) make, i efor the 
iigalities of our predecessors is understood to iar 
ia rook to bring the government to a simple ond. mond 
mical course. They, im order to increase expense, debt, 
taxation, and patronage, tried always how much they could 
give. ‘The outfit given to ministers resident to enable them 
to furnish their house, but given by no nation to a temporary 
minister, who is never expected to take a house or to entertain, 
but considered on the footing of a voyageur, they pare to their 
extraordinary missionaries by wholesale. In the beginning of 
our administration, among other articles of reformation in 
expense, it was determined not to give ap outfit to missionaries 
extraordinary, and not to incur the ope with any minister 
of sending a frigate to carry or bring him. The Boston hap- 
pened to be going to the Mediterranean, and was permitted, 
therefore, to take up Mr. Livingston, and touch in a port of 
France. A frigate was denied to Charles Pinckney, and has 
been refused to Mr. King for his return, Mr. Madison’s 
friendship and mine to you being so well known, the public 
will have eagle eyes to watch if we grant you any indulgences 
out of the general rule; and, on the other hand, the example 
eet in your case will be more cogent on future ones, and pro- 
duce greater approbation to our conduct. The allowance, 
therefore, will be in this, and all similar cases, all the expenses 
of your journey and voyage, taking a ship’s cabin to yourself, 
nine thousand dollars a year from your leaving home till the 
proceedings of your mission are terminated, and then the 
aoartere salary for the of your return, as prescribed 
ry law. As to the time of your going, you cannot too much 
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hasten it, as the moment in France is critical. St. Domingo 
delays their taking possession of Louisiana, and they are in 
the last distress for money for current purposes. You should 
arrange your affairs for an absence of a year at least, perhaps 
for a long one. It will be nesessary for you to stay here 
some days on your way to New York. You will receive here 
what advance you choose. 

Accept assurances of my constant and affectionate attach 
ment, 


Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO M. DUPONT. 


‘Washington, February 1, 18038, 
“Deax Sin, 

Ihave to acknowledge the receipt of your favours of August 
the 16th and October the 4th. ‘The letter I received with pe- 
culiar satisfaction; because, while it holds out terms which 
cannot be entirely yielded, it pr such as 2 mutual spirit 
of accommodation and sacrifice of opinion may bring to some 
point of union. While we were preparing on this subject 
such modifications of the propositions of your letter of Octo- 
ber the 4th, as we could assent to, an event happened which 
obliged us to adopt measures of urgency. The suspension of 
the right of desposite at New Orleans, ceded to us by our 
treaty with Spain, threw our whole country into such a fer- 
ment as imminently threatened its peace. This, however, was 
believed to be the act of the Intendant, unauthorized by his 
government ; but it chewed the necessity of making effectual 
arrangements to sccure the peace of the two countricr against 
the indiscreet acts of subordinate agents. The urgency of 
the case, as well as the public spirit, therefore, induced us to 
make a more solemn appeal to the justice and judgment of our 
neighbours, by sending a minister extraordinary to impress 
them with the necessity of some arrangement. Mr. Monroe 
has been selected. His good dispositions cannot be doubted. 
Multiplied conversations with him, and views of the subject 
taken in all the shapes in which it can present itself, have 
possessed Lim with our estimates of every thing relating to it, 
with a miuuteness which no written communication to Mr. 
Livingston could ever have astained. These will 
them to meet and decide on every form of proposition which 
can occur, without awaiting new instructions from hence, 
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which might draw to an indefinite length s discussion where 
circumstances imperiously oblige us to a prompt decision ; 
for the occlusion of the jssissippi is a state of things ia which 
we cannot exist. He goes, tl fore, jomed with Chancellor Li- 
vin, , to aid in the issue of a crisis the most important the 
United States have ever met since their independence, and 
which is to decide their future character and career. The con- 
fidence which the government of France reposes in you, will 
undoubtedly give great weight to your information. An 
equal confidence on our part, founded on your knowledge of 
the subject, your just views of it, your good dispositions to- 
wards this country, and my long experience of your personal 
faith and friendship, assures me that you will render between 
us all the good offices in your power. The interests of the 
two countries being absolutely the same as to this matter, your 
aid may be conscientiously given. It will often, perhaps, be 
possible for you, having a freedom of communication, omnibus 

is, which diplomatic gentlemen will be excluded from by 
forms, to smooth difficulties by representations and reason- 
ings which would be received with more suspicion from 
them. You will thereby render great good to both countries ; 
for our circumstances are so imperious 2s to admit of no delay 
as to our course, and the use of the Mississippi so indispen- 
sable, that we cannot hesitate one moment to hazard our 
existence for its maintenance. If we fail in this effort to put 
it beyond the reach of accident, we see the destinies we have 
to run, and prepare at once for them. Not but that we 
shall still endeavour to go on in peace and friendship with our 
neighbours as long as we can, if our rights ¢ navigation and 
deposite are respected ; but as we foresee that the caprices of 
the local officers, and the abuse of those rights by our boat- 
men and navigators, which neither government can prevent, 
will keep up a state of irritation which cannot long be kept 
inactive, we should be criminally improvident not to take at 
once eventual measures for strengthening ourselves for the 
contest, It may be said, if this object be so all-important to 
us, why do we not offer such a sum as to insure its purchase ? 
‘The answer is simple: we are an agricultural le, poor in 
money, and owing great debts. T! will be falling due by 
instalments for fifteen years to come, and require from us the 
practice of a rigorous economy to accomplish their payment ; 
and it is our principle to pay to a moment whatever we have 
engaged, and never to en; what we cannut, and mean not 
al ally to pay. We have calculated our resources, and 

to 


ind the sum moderate which they would enable us to 
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ene and we know from late trials that little can be edded to at 
wv borrowing. ‘The country, too, which we wish to purchase 
except the portion already: granted, and which must be con- 
firmed by the private holders, is a barren sand, six hundred 
miles from east to west, and from thirty to forty and fift 
miles from north to south, formed by deposition of the sands 
by the Gulf Stream in its circular course round the Mexican 
Gulf, and which being spent after performing a semicircle, 
has made, from its lact depositions, the sand bank of Vast Flo- 
vida. In West Fiorida, indeed, there are on the borders of the 
rivers, some rich bottoms, formed by the mud. brought from the 
upper conntry. "These bottoms are all possessed by individuals : 
but the spaces between river and river are mere banks of sand ; 
and in East Florida, there are neither rivers, nor consequently 
any bottoms. We cannot, then, make any thing by a sale of 
the lands to individuals ; so that it 3s peace alone which makes 
it an object with us. and which ought to make the cession of 
it desirable to France. Whatever power, other than ourselve: 
holds the country east cf the Mismssippi, becomes our natural 
enemy. Will such a possession do France as much good, as 
such an enemy may du her harm? And how long would it 
be her's, were such an ebemy, situated at its door, added to 
Great Britain? T confess, it appears to ine ay essential to 
France to keep at peace with us, as it is to us to keep at peace 
with her ; and that, if this cannot be secured without some 
comproniixe as to the territory in question, it will be useful 
for both to make sacrifices to effect the comprominc, 

You see, my good friend, with what frankness T communi- 
cate with you on this subject 5 that [ hide nothing from you, 
and that Tam endeavouring to turn our private friendship to 
the good of our respective countries. And can private friend- 
ship ever answer a nobler end than by keeping two nations at 
peace, who, if this new position ebich one of them is taking 
were rendered innocent, have more pointa of common interest 
and fewer of collision than any two on carth; who become 
natural friends instead of natural enemies, which this chan, 
of position would make them? My letters of April the 25th, 
May the 5th, and this present onc, have been written, without 
any disguise, in this view : and while safe in your hands, they 
can never do any thing but good. But you and I are now at 
that time of life when our cal! to another state of being cannot 
be distant, and may be near, Besides, your government is in 
the habit of seizing without notice, These letters 
might thus get into hi which, hke the hornet which ex- 
tracts poison from the same flower that yiclds honey to the 

Vou, 11. LL 
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bee, might make them the ground of blowing up a flame be- 
tween ourtwocountries, aud make our friendship and confidence 
in each other sai exactly a reverse of hug we are sitning 
at. Being yourself thorou, sessed. every idea in 
them, let me ask from pee dhs an immmediaiz consign- 
ment of them to the flames. That alone can make all safe, 
and ourselves secure. 

T intended to have answered yr here, on the subject of 
your agency in the transacting what movey matters we may 
have at Paris, and for that purpose meant to have conferred 
with Mr. Gallatin; but he has, for two or three days, been 
confined to his room, and is not yet able to do business. If 
he is out before Mr. Monroe's departure, I will write an addi- 
tioval letter on that subject. Be assured that it will be a 
great additional satisfaction to me to render services to your- 
self and sons by the same acts which shall at the same time 
promote the public service. 

Be so good as to present my respectful salutations to Ma- 
dame Dupont, and to accept yourself assurances af my con- 
stant and affectionate friendship and great respect. 

Tu. Jurrerson. 


TO DR. BENJAMIN RUSH. 
Washington, April 21, 1808. 
Dear Six, 


In some of the delightful conversations with you, in the 
evenings of 1798-99, and which served as an anodyne to the 
afflictions of the crisis through which our country was then 
labouring, the Christirn religion was sometimes our topic; and 
I then promised you, that one day, or other, I would give you 
my views of it. “They are the result of a life of inquiry and 

lection, and very different from that anti-Christian system 
imputed to me by those who know nothing of my opinions. 
To the corruptions of Christianity Iam, indeed, opposed, but 
not to the genuine precepts of Jesus himself. I am a Chris. 
tian in the only sense in which he wished any one to be; sin- 
cerely attached to bis doctrines, in preference to all others ; 
ascribing to himself every human excellence, and believing he 
never claimed any other. At the short intervals since these con- 
versations, when I could justifiably abstract my mind from puh- 
lic affairs, the subject has been under my contemplation; but 
the more I considered it, the more it expanded beyond the 
measure of either my time or information. In the moment of 
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my late departure from Monticello. I received from Doctor 
Priestley his little treatise of ¢ Socrates and Jesus compared.’ 
‘This being a section of the general view | had taken of the 
field, it became a subject of reflection while on the road, nud 
unoccupied otherwise. The result was, to arrange m my 
mind 2 syllabus. or outline, of such an estimate of the compa- 
rative merits of Christianity, as I wished to see executed by 
some one of more leisure ‘and information for the task than 
myself. ‘This I now send you, as the only incharge of my 
promise I can probably ever exccute. And in confiding it to 
vou, I know it will not be exposed to the malignant perver- 
sions of thore who make every word from me a text for new 
misrepresentations and calummnies. Lam moreover averee to 
the communication of my religious tenets to the public; be- 
cause it would countenance the presumption of those who have 
endeavoured to draw them b ¢ that tribunal, aud to seduce 
public opinion to erect itself into that inquisition over the 
Tights of conacience, which the laws have so justly proscribed. 
It_behoves every man who values liberty of conscience for him- 
self, to resist invasions of it in the case of others; or their 
case may. by change of circumstances, become his own, It 
behoves him, too, 1 his own case, to give no example of con- 
cestion, betraying the common right of independent opinion, 
by auswering questions of faith, which the laws have left 
between God and himself. Accept my affectionate salutations. 
‘Iss, Jerrenson. 











Syllabus of am cxtimate of the merit of the doctrines of Jesus, 
compured with those of others. 


In a compurative view of the Ethics of the cnlightened 
nations of antiquity, of the Jews, and of Jesus, no notice 
should be taken of the corruptions of reason among the an- 
tients, to wit, the idolatry and superstition of the vulgar, nor 
of the corruptions of Christianity by the learned among its 
professors. 

Let a just view be taken of the moral principles inculcated 
by the niost esteemed of the sects of antient philosophy, or of 
their individuals; particularly Pythagoras, Sucrates, Epicu- 
ros, Cicero, Epictetus, Seneca, Antoninus. 

I. Philosophers. 1. Their telated chiefly to our- 
selves, and the government of those passions which, unre- 
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strained, would disturb our tranquillity of mind.* In this 
branch of philosophy they were really great. 

2. In developing our duties to others, they were short and 
defective, ‘They embraced, indeed, the circles of kindred and 
friends, and inculcated patriotism, or the love of our country 
in the aggregate, as a primary’ obligation; towards our 
neighbours and countrymen they taught justice, but scarcely 
viewed them as within the circle of benevolence. Still Jess 
have they inculeated , charity, and love to our fellow 
mene or embraced with benevolence the whole family of man- 

od. 

IL. Jews, 1. Their system was Dcism ; that is, the belief 
in one only God, ,,But ‘their ideas of him and of his attri- 
butes were degrading and injurious. 

Their Ethics were not only imperfect, but often irrecon- 
cilable with the sound dictates of reason and morality, as they 

t intercourse with those around us; aod repulsive and 
anti-social, as respecting other nations. ‘They needed rcforma- 
tion, therefore, in an eminent < 

IHL. Jesus. In this state of Things among the Jews, Jesus 
al red. His paren was obscure ; his condition fy 
his education null; his natural endowments great ; his life 
correct and innocent: he was meck, benevolent, patient, firm, 
disinterested, and of the sublimest eloquence. 

‘The disadvantages under which his doctrines appear arc re- 
markable. 

1, Like Socrates and Epictetus, he wrote nothing himsclf, 

2. But he had not, like them, a Xenophon or an Arrian to 
write for him. I name not Plato, who only used the name of 
Socrates to cover the whimsies of his own brain. On the con- 
trary, all the learned of his country, entrenched in its power 
and riches, were opposed to him, lest his labours should un- 
dermine their advantages; and the committing to writing his 
life and doctrines fell on unlettered and ignorant men; who 
wrote, too, from memory, end not till long after the transac- 
tions had passed. 


* To explain, I will exbibit the heads of Seneca’s and Cicero's philoso- 
phical works, the most extensive ofany we bave received from the antients, 
‘Of ten heads in Seneca, seven relate to ourselves, viz. de ira, consolatio, de 
franguiliiate, de constantia sapientis, de otio sapientis, de vita beata, de brevi- 
tate vite ; two relate to others, de clementia, bench and onerelats to 
the government of the world, de providentia. Of eleven tracts of Cicero, 
five respect ourselves, viz. de j.nibus, Tusculana, academica, paradoxa, 
Senectute ; one, de oficiis, relates partly to ourselves, partly to others; one, 
de amicitia, relates to others; and four are on different subjects, to wit, de 
natura deorum, de divinatione, de fato, and somnium Scipionis. 
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8. According to the ordit fate of those who attempt te 
enlighten and reform nuankind, he fell an early victim to the 
jealousy and combination of the altar and the throne, at about 
thirty-three years of age, bis reason having not yet attained 
the maximum of its energy, nor the course of bis preaching 
which was but of three years at most, presented occasions for 
developing a complete system of morals. 

4, Hence the doctrines which be really delivered were de- 
fective as a whole, and fragments only of what he did deliver 
have come to us, mutilated, misstated, and often unintelligible. 

5. ‘They have been still more disfigured by the corruptions 
of schismatising followers, who have found an interest in sophis- 
ticating and perverting the simple dectringg he taught, by en~ 

afting on them the mmysticisms of a Grecian sophist, fritter- 
Ing them into subtleties, and obscuring them with jargon, until 
they have cauxed good men to rejeet the whole in disgust, and 
to view Jesus hiaself a» an impostor. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantuyes, a system of morals is 
presented to us, which, if tilld up in the style and epirit of 
the rich fragments he left us, would be the most perfect and 
sublime that has ever been taty;ht by aman, 

The question of his being a member of the Godhead, or 
in direct communication with it, claimed for him by some of 
his followers, and denied by others, ix foreign to the present 
view, which is merely an estimate of the intrinsic merit of his 
doctrines. 

1 He corrected the Deism of the Jews, confirming them 
in their belief of one only God, and giving thea juster 
notions of his attributes ond government. 

2. His nioral doctrines, relating to kindred and friends, 
were more pure and perfect than those of the most correct of 
the philosophers, and greatly more so than those of the Jews; 
and they went far beyond beth in inculeating universal philan- 
thropy, not only to kindred and friends, to ncighbours and 
countrymen, but to all mankind, gathering all into one family, 
under the bonds of love, charity, peace, common wants, and 
common aids. A development of this head will evince the 
peculiar superiority of the system of Jesus over all others. 

3. The precepts of philosophy, and of the Ucbrew code, 
laid held of actions only. He pushed his pcrutinies intc the 
heart of man; erected his tmbunal in the region of his 
thoughts, and purified the waters at the fountain head. 

4, He taught, emphatically, the doctrine of a future state, 
which was either doubted or disbelieved by the Jews; and 
wielded it with cfficacy, a» an impoitant incentive, supple- 
mentary to the other mciives te mere! conduct. 
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TO GENERAL GATES. 


Washington, July 11, 1803, 
Deak Generar, 


{accept with pleasure, and with pleasure reciprocate, your 
congratuletions on the uisition of Louisiana: for it is a 
subject of mutual congratulation, as it interests every man of 
the nation. ‘The territory acquired, as it includes all the 
waters of the Missouri and Mississippi, has more than doubled 
the area of the United States, and the new part is oot infe- 
rior to the old in soil, climate, productions, and important 
communications. If our legislature dispose of it with the 
wisdom we have a right to expect, they may make it the 
means of tempting all our Indians on the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi to remove to the west, and of condensing instead of 
seattering our population. I find our opposition is very willing 
to pluck feathers from Monroe, although not fond of ‘sticking 
them into Livingston’s coat. The truth is, both have a just 

ion of merit; and were it necessary or proper, it would 

shewn that each has rendered peculiar services, and of im- 
portant value. These grumblers, too, are very uneasy lest 
the administration should share some little creait for the ac- 
quisition, the whole of which they ascribe to the accident of 
war. ‘They would be cruelly mortified could they see our files 
from May, 1801, the first ization of the administration, 
but more especially from April, 1802. They would see, that 
though we could ‘not say when war would arise, yet we said 
with energy what would take place when it should arise. We 
did not, by our intrigues, produce the war: but we availed 
ourselves of it when it happened. ‘he other party saw the 
case now existing, on which our representations were predi- 
cated, and the wisdom of timely sacrifice, But when these 
people make the war give us every thing, they authorise us to 
ask what the war gave us in theirday? They had a war; 
what did they make it bring us? Instead of making our neu- 
trality the ground of gain to their country, they were for 
Plunging into the war. And if they were now in place, they 
would now he at war against the atheists and disorganizers of 
France. They were for making the country an appendage to 
England. fe are friendly, cordially end conscientiously 
friendly, to England, but we are not hostile to France. e 
will be be rigorously just and sincerely friendly to both. I do 
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not believe we shall have as much toawallow from them as our 
predecessors had. 
* * . ‘ . * 

Present me respectfully to Mra. Gates, and accept yourself 
my affectionate salutations and assurances of great respect and 
esteem. 

Tx Jurrerson, 


TO MR. BRECKENRIDGE. 
Monticello, August 1%, 1802. 


Dean Sir, 
The inclosed letter, though directed to you, was intended to 
me also, and was left with a request, that, when for- 


warded, I would forward it to you. It gives me occasion to 
write a word to you on the subject of Louisiana, which being 
a new one, ab interchange of sentiments may produce correct 
ideas before we are to act on them. 

Our information as to the country is very incomplete; we 
have taken ineasures to obtain it full as to the settled part, 
which 1 hope to receive in time for Congress. ‘The bound 
aries, which I deem not admitting question, are the high lands 
on the western side of the Mississippi, inclosing all its waters, 
the Missouri of course, and terminating in the line drawn from 
the north-western point of the Lake of the Woods to the 
nearest source of the Mississippi, as lately settled between 
Great Britain and the United States. We have some clainis, 
to extend on the sea coast westwardly to the Rio Norte or 
Bravo, and better, to go castwardly to the Rio Perdido, be- 
tween Mobile and Pensacola, the ancient boundary of Loui- 
siana. These claims will be a subject of negotiation with 
Spain, and if, as soon as she is at war, we push them strongly 
with one hand, helding out a price in the other, we shall cer- 
tainly obtain the Floridas, and all in good time. In the mean- 
while, without waiting for permission, we shall enter into the 
exercise of the natural right we have always insisted cn with 
Spain, to wit, that of a nation holding the upper part of 
streams, having a right of innocent passage through them to 
the ocean. We shall ps her to see us practise on this, 
and she will not oppose it by force. 

‘Objections are raising to the eastward against the vast extent 
of our boundaries, Propositions are made to exchange 
Louisiana, or 4 part of it, for the Floridas. But, as | have 
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said, we shall get the Floridas without, and I would not give 
one inch of the waters of the Mississippi to any nation, because 
I see, in a light very important to our peace, the exclusive 
right to it, navigation, and the admission of no nation into it, 
but as into the Potomac or Delaware, with our consent and 
under our police. These federalists see in this acquisition the 
formation of a new confederacy, embracing all the waters of 
the Mississippi, on both sides of it, and a separation of its 
eastern waters frum us. ‘These combinations depend on so 
many circumstances which we cannot foresee, that I place 
little reliance on them. We have seldom seen neighbourhood 
produce affection among nations. The reverse is almost the 
universal truth. Besides, if it should become the great interest 
of those nations to separate from this, if their happiness should 
depend on it so strongly as to induce them to go through that 
convulsion, why should the Atlantic States dread it! But 
especially why should we, their present inhabitants, take side 
in such a question! When I view the Atlantic States, pro- 
curing for those on the eastern waters of the Mississippi friendly 
instead of hostile neighbours on its western waters, I do not 
view it as an Englishman would the procuring future blessings 
for the French nation, with whom he has no relations of blood 
or affection. The future inhabitants of the Atlautic and Mis- 
sissippi States will be our sons. We leave them in distinct 
but bordering establishments. We think we see their happi- 
piness in thetr union, and we wish it. Events may prove it 
otherwise; and if they see their interest in separation, why 
should we take side with our Atlantic rather than our Missis- 
sippi descendants? It is the elder and the younger son differ- 
ing. God bless them both, and keep them in union, if it be 
for their good, but separate them, fi it be better. The inha- 
bited part of Louisiana, from Point Coupée to the sea, will of 
course be immediately a territorial government, and soon a 
State. But above that, the best use we can make of the 
country for some time, will be to give establishments in it to 
the Indians on the east side of the Mississippi, in exchange for 
their present country, and open land offices in the last, and 
thus make this acquisition the means of filling up the eastern 
ride, instead of drawing off its population. When we shall be 
fall on this side, we may lay of a range of States on the 
western bank from the head to the mouth, and so, range after 
range, advancing compictly as we multiply. 

his treaty must of course be laid before both Houses, 
because both have important functions to exercise respecting it. 
They, I presume, will see their duty to their country in ratify - 
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ing and paying for it, so as to secure a good which would 
otherwise probably be never again in their power. But I eup. 
pose they must then appeal to the nation for an additional 
article to the constitution, approving and confirming an act 
which the nation had not previously authorised. ‘The con- 
stitution has made no provision for our holding foreign terri- 
tory, still less for incorporating foreign nations into our Union. 
‘The eaecutive, in seizing the fugitive cecurrence whi h so 
much advances the good of their country, have done an act 
beyond the constitution. The legislature, in casting behind 
them metaphysical subtleties, and risking themmelyes like 
faithful servant», must ratify and pay for it, and throw them- 
selves on thei country for dong oe them unauthorised, what 
we know they would have done for themselves had they been 
in a situation to doit. It is the case of a guardian, mvesting 
the money of his ward in purchasing an important adjacent 
territory ; and saying to him when of age, I did this for your 
good ; i pretend to no right to bind you: you may disavow 
me, and I must get out of the scrape as I can; 1 thought it 
my duty to risk myself for you. But, we shall not be dis 
avowed by the uation, and their act of indemnity will confirm 
and not weaken the constitution, by more strongly marking out 
its lines. 

We have nothing later from Europe than the public papers 
give. I hope yourself and all the western members will make 
2 sacred point of being at the first day of the meeting of Con- 
gress; for ocstra res agifur. 

Accept my affectionate salutations and assurances of esteem 
and respect. 

Tu. JerrERson. 


END OF Vol. If, 
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